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PREFACE, 

In looking ovsb mt noisb at the end of this second edition, wherein I have tried 
to answer and even anticipate the eager questions of young poets, I find I may liave 
said too much ; given too mucli encouragement, too little caution. 

Let me qualify all I have set down in this book, by saying bluntly, that the 
poet's trade is the hardest trade of all trades in the world ; his compensation is the 
poorest ; his triumphs the fewest ; not one in ten thousand can earn his bread at it. 

Sir Walter Besant is being laughed at for having advised that a man should 
secure a competence before writing books. But Sir Walter was right. And the 
novelist, as a rule, receives fifty dollars to the poet's one. 

Another thing to be taken into account before venturing up the stormy steeps of 
song, poets, like priests or preachers, are not in the line of preferment, either at the 
polls or at the White House. 

Suppose that James Whitoomb Biley should ask to be Gk>vemor, or I to be sent 
to the beautiful land of the Bising Sun I See? Yet we have managed our affairs 
fairly well, made fortune and fair name out of nothing, — have practically made bricks 
without straw. Tet, while there is no more danger of our asking such preferment 
than there is of our receiving it, you see clearly that the poet must stand alone. 

Again, the poet is, must be, as sensitive as a child, and his work wears and wears 
till his nerves are so threadbare that he dares not take up a newspaper lest he may 
see something ugly. 

Let me say again, frankly. Don't try to be a poet if you can possibly help it. 
But if you must, you must ; and there will always be plenty who must. My Notes 
are for those who must. But better be a first-rate plowman than a second-rate poet, 
so far as fortune, health, and content are concerned. A Bums, of course, can be 
first at both. 

Bom a rover and a lover, I have wandered farther, perhaps, than any man living, 
for my poetry opened all doors and made travel a delight. Then I was paid im- 
mensely for my prose. But if I had depended on poetry, I should have stayed at 
home, and half starved. Take care I 

I traveled so much all my life till late years, that I had to hastily feed my com 
out, weed or flower, green or ripe com, from the four quarters of the world, as I ran. 
Hence the need of this revision. And yet, even now, after all my cutting and care, 
I am far from satisfied, and can commend to my lovers only the few last poems in 
the book. True, the earlier ones have color and clime, and perfume of wood or waste, 
and I am not ungrateful for the friends they brought me, but I fear they fall short 
of the large eternal lesson which the seer is bom to teach — the vision of worlds 
beyond. I have tried to mend this fault in my later work ; to give my new poems 
not only body, but soul. 

The purpose here, outside of revising entirely and gathering into this book such 
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poems as are to be preserved, is to blase some trees along tbe trail ; a note of warn- 
ing here, a camp-fire there, the experience of a pioneer ; so that those who come 
after may not falter or go astray in the wilderness that darkens along the foothills 
of Olympus. George Sand said all Americans are poets. Certainly all American 
writers are poets, or, as a rule, begin as such. True, many of our great lawyers 
and jurists began by writing poetry, like Blackstone. Perhaps our greatest poets at 
heart never took the world into confidence at all in the maturity of power, but kept 
a cold and severe visage for all men, and went to their graves ae practical merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, imd so on, with only one little comer of the heart for fiowers and 
a bird idl their own. And what pleasure to write for such readers I 

A great land without a great literature, were such a thing possible, must be to 
the end worse than spouseless. Jerusalem was ever but a small place. You can 
cover her on the map of the world with a pin's head, yet is she more than all the 
Babylons that have been. She loved, and devoutly loved, the sublime and the beau- 
tiful. From this love her poets were born. The cedars of Lebanon, the lilies-of-the- 
valley, these were the first letters of their alphabet. And as there cannot be a great 
land on the page of history without first a great literature, so there cannot be a great 
literature without first a deep, broad, devout, and loving religion. 

The great poet of this great land of ours, these westmost mountains and the ulti- 
mate sea bank, so like the olive-set Syrian hills, will come when we, too, have 
learned to love, and religiously love, the sublime and the beautiful. 

Why not permit the coming poet to take up his work in the morning of life, 
where it is now laid down in the twilight of one who is going away? 

To this end let us divest the prophets of all that mystery and special evil and 
special good with which ignorance and superstition have garmented them. They 
were ever plain men. They were ever human ; and the more human, the broader, 
richer, deeper, their divine voices. 

Is there such a thing as genius, inspiration? I think there is no such thing. 
Rather let us call it a devout and all-pervading love of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the good ; the never-questioning conviction that there is nothing in this world 
that is not beautiful or trying to be beautiful. ''And God saw ever3rthing that he 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.'' 

Genius is love that is bom of this truth, leading ever by plain and simple ways, 
and true toil and care, as all nature toils and cares, as God toils and cares ; that is 
all. I write this down for those who may come after. We* shall have higher results 
from the plain, sweet truth. 

And when your great poet comes, as he surely will, do not mock because he goes 
apart to meditate. Ever from the first the prophets went up into the mountains to 
pray. A poet need not be *' eccentric " if he turn aside from getting and getting. In 
truth, he would be no real poet if he did not. A good poet need not be a bad man. 
He may not be a better man than yourself, but he is not necessarily worse for being 
a poet. Nor is individuality eccentricity. I repeat, he is. merely a plain, sincere 
human being in love with the beautiful world ''and all that is His." 

Byron, in a letter to Moore, says, "I read Spenser half the time, as I write 
Childe Harold, in order to keep the measure and melody in my brain." Burns says, 
" I keep as many as half a dozen poems maturing in my mind at the same time, and 
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write them down when matured and I find time." These and like little aide-lights 
from other great poets have done me so much good that I decided to tell by way of 
foot-notes so much of my own methods of work as may possibly light the path of 
some discouraged Keats of coming days. For the greater the poet, the greater his 
sensibility, and the greater the sensibiUty, the greater his sufferings in the somber 
foothill forests of Parnassus. 

Also, for the help and good of the poets who may take up my work where I lay it 
down, divested of all folly and falsehood with which it has been so cruelly garmented 
from the first, I have written the story, source, purpose of my poems, so far as may 
be of use and interest. The photographs are put in to show that, whatever there 
may be in eccentricity of drees and manner, I dressed and bore m3rself as others, and 
kept quietly and plainly along about my work like other men mainly. 

The first thing of mine in print was the valedictory class poem, Columbia College, 
Eugene, Oregon, 1859. Oregon, settled by missionaries, was a great place for schools 
from the first. At this date, Columbia College, the germ of the University, had 
many students from California, and was famous as an educational center. Divest 
the mind at once of the idea that the schools of Oregon were in the least inferior to 
the best in the world. I have never since found such determined students and om- 
nivorous readers. We had all the books and none of the follies of great centers. 

I had been writing, or trying to write, since a lad. My two brothers and my 
sister were at my side, our home with our parents, and we lived entirely to ourselves. 
We were all school teachers when not at cbUege. In 1861 my elder brother and I 
were admitted to practice law, under George H. Williams, afterwards Attorney- 
General under President Grant. Brother went at once to the war, I to the gold 
mines. 

My first act there came near costing my life, and cost me, through snow-blind- 
ness, the best use of my eyes from that time forth. The agony of snow-blindness 
is unutterable ; the hurt irreparable. In those da3rs men never murmured nor ad- 
mitted themselves put at disadvantage. I gave up the law for the time and laid 
hand to other things ; but here is a paragraph from the February (1897) Oregon 
Teacher 9 telling how this calamity came about: — 

''The first man I met among the fevered crowd was Oregon's poet, my old 
schoolmate, Joaquin Miller. His blue eyes sparkled with kindly greeting, and as 
I took his hand I knew by its quickening pulse and tightened clasp that he, too, 
was sharing in the excitement of the gold-hunter. He was then in the first fiush of 
manhood, with buoyant spirits, untiring energy, and among a race of hardy plor 
neers, the bravest of the brave. He possessed more than ordinary talent, and 
looked forward with hope to the battle of life, ex])ecting to reap his share of its hon- 
ors and rewards. For years he was foremost in every desperate enterprise, — crossing 
snow-capped mountains, swollen rivers, and facing hostile Indians. When snow 
fell fifteen feet on Florence Mountain, and hundreds were penned in camp without 
a word from wives, children, and loved ones at home, he said, ' Boys, I will bring 
your letters from Lewiston.' Afoot and alone, without a trail, he crossed the moun- 
tain tops, the dangerous streams, the wintry desert of Camas Prairie, fighting back 
the hungry mountain wolves, and returned bending beneath his load of loving mes- 
sages from home. One day he was found, in defense of the weak, facing the pistol 
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or bowie-knife of the desperado ; and the next day he was washing the clothes and 
smoothing the pillow of a sick comrade. We all loved him, bat we were not men 
who wrote for the new8]>aper or magazine, and his acts of heroism and kindness 
were nnchronicled, save in the hearts of those who knew him in those times and 
under those trying circumstances." 

In the heart of the then unknown and unnamed Idaho (Ida^-ho) and Montana, 
gold-dust was as wheat in harvest-time. I and another, born to the saddle, formed 
an express line, and carried letters in from the Oregon River and gold-dust out, — gold- 
dust by the horse-load after horse-load, till we earned all the gold we wanted. Such 
rides ! and each alone, Indians holding the plunging horses ready for us at relays. 
I had lived with, and knew, trusted, the red men, and was never betrayed. Those 
matchless night-rides under the stars, dashing into the Orient doors of dawn before 
me as the sun burst through the shining mountain pass, — this brought my love of 
song to the surface. And now, having earned fortune, I traveled Mexico, South 
America, I had resolved as I rode to set these unwritten lands with the banner of 
song. 

I wrote much as I traveled, but never kept my verses, once published. I thought, 
and still hold, that, under right conditions, and among a right people, — and these 
mighty American people are perhaps more nearly right than any other that have 
yet been, — anything in literature that is worth preserving will preserve itself. As 
none of my verses, with this following exception, have come down, on the river of 
Time, it is safe to say that nothing of all I wrote could serve any purpose except to feed 
foolish curiosity. I give the following place, written years after the college valedic- 
tory, not only because it is right in spirit, but because it shows how old, how very 
old, I was as a boy, and how sad at heart over the cruelties of man to man. This was 
my first poem printed after the valedictory, about 1866, and has been drifting around 
ever since. 



IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart? — that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 

God pity us all as we jostle each other ; 

God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down ; poor, heart-broken brother, 
Pierced to the heart ; words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. 

Were it not well in this brief little journey. 

On over the isthmus, down into the tide. 
That we give him a fish instead of a serpent. 
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Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
For ever and aye in doat at his side? 

Look at the roses saluting each other ; 

Look at the herds all at peace on the plain- 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And dotes in his heart on his peril and ]>ain — 
Shamed by the brutes that go down on the plain. 



Why should we envy a moment of pleasure 

Some poor fellow-mortal has wrung from it all? 

Oh I could you look into his life's broken measure — 
Look at the dregs — at the wormwood and gall — 
Look at his heart hung with crape like a pall — 

Look at the skeletons down by his hearthstone — 
Look at his cares in their mercUess sway, — 

I know you would go and say tenderly, lowly, 
Brother, — my brother, for aye and a day, — 
Lo 1 Lethe is washing the blackness away. 



Home again in Oregon, I had a little newsi>aper in the interest of Feaoe, my 
Quaker father's creed, and opposing the invasion of States, the paper was sup- 
pressed for alleged treason. Poor once more, broken in heart and health, the gold 
mines again; then a campaign against an insurrection of savages; then elected 
Judge ; and once more my face to books, night and day, as at school. 

Had I melted into my surroundings, instead of reading and writing continually, 
life had not been so dismal ; but I lived among the stars, an abstemious ghost. 
Then "Specimens," a thin book of verse, and some laughed, and political and 
personal foes all up and down the land derided. This made me more determined, 
and the next year ''Joaquin et al.," a book of 124 pages, resulted. Bret Harte, of 
the Overland J behaved bravely ; but, as a rule, ' ' Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?" 

The first little book has not preserved itself to me, but from a London pirated 
copy of the second one I find that it makes up about half of my first book in London ; 
the songs my heart had sung as I galloped alone under the stars of Idaho years 
before. 

But my health and eyes had failed again ; besides, everything was at sizes and 
sevens, and, being a ''cold-water man," and a sort of preacher and teacher on all 
political occasions, I was so unpopular, that when I asked a place on the Supreme 
Bench at the convention, I was derisively told, "Better stick to poetry." Three 
months later, September 1, 1870, 1 was kneeling at the grave of Bums. I really 
expected to die there, in the land of my fathers, I was so broken and ill. 
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May I proudly admit that I had sought a place on the Supreme Bench in order 
that I might the more cloeely * ' stick to poetry "7 I have a swions purpose in sa3ring 
this. Was Lowell a bad diplomat because he was a good poet? Was Gladstone less 
great because of his three hundred books and x>amphlet87 The truth is, there never 
was, never will be, a great general, judge, lawyer, anything, without being, at heart 
at least, a great poet. Then let not our conventions, presidents, governors, despise 
the young poet who does seek expression. We have plenty of lawyers, judges, 
silent great men of all sorts ; yet the land is songless. Had my laudable ambition 
not been despised, how much better I might have sung, who shall say? 

Let us quote a few lines from the last pages of my little book, published before 
setting out. They will show, not poetry perhaps, but resignation, a belief in im- 
mortality, a hope to be read in Europe, and a singularly early desire to not be 
formally buried, but to pass in clouds and ashes. 
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Had I been content to live on the leafy borders of the scene, 
Communing with neglected dwellers of the fern-grown glen, 

And glorious storm-stained peaks, with cloud-knit sheen, 

And sullen iron brows, and belts of boundless green, 
A peaceful, flowery path, content I might have trod. 

And caroled melodies that might have been 
Read with love and a sweet delight. But I kiss the rod. 
I have done as best I knew. The rest is with my God. 

Come forward here to me, ye who have a fear of death. 
Come down, far down, even to the dark waves' rim. 

And take my hand, and feel my calm, low breath ; 
How peaceful all I How still and sweet I The sight is dim. 
And dreamy as a distant sea. And melodies do swim 

Around us here as a far-off vesper's holy hymn. 
This is Death. With folded hands I wait and welcome him ; 

And yet a few, some few, were kind. I would live and so be known. 

That their sweet deeds might be as bread on waters thrown. 

I go, I know not where, but know I shall not die, 
And know I shall be gainer going to that somewhere ; 

For in that hereafter, afar beyond the bended sky, 
Bread and butter will not figure in the bill of fare, 
Kor will the soul be judged by what the flesh may wear. 

But with all my time my own, once in the dapple skies, 
I will collect my fancies now floating in the air. 

And arrange them, a jewel set, that in a show-case lies. 

And when you come will show you them in a sweet surprise. 
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It was my boy-ambition to be read beyond the brine, 
But this, yon know, was when life looked fair and tall, 

Erewhile this occidental rim was all my dream's confine, 
And now at last I make no claim to be read at all, 
And write with this wild hope, and even that is small, 

That when the last pick-az lies rusting in the ravine, 
And its green bent hillsides echo the shepherd's call. 

Some curious wight wiU thumb this through, saying, '* Well, I ween 

He was not a poet, but yet, and yet, he might have been." 



But to conclude. Do not stick me down in the cold, wet mud, 
As if I wished to hide, or was ashamed of what I had done, 

Or my friends believed me bom of slime, with torpid blood. 
, Ko, when this the first short quarter of my life is run. 

Let me ascend in clouds of smoke up to the sun. 

And as for these lines, they are a rough, wildwood bouquet, 
Plucked from my mountains in the dusk of life, as one 

Without taste or time to select, or put in good array, 

Grasi>s at once rose, leaf, brier, on the brink, and hastes away. 

Fault may be found, as with Hawthorne when he gathered up his Tales, that all 
I have written is not here. Let me answer, with him, that all I wish to answer for 
is here. The author must be the sole judge as to what belongs to the public and 
what to the flames. Much that I have written has been on trial for many years. 
The honest, wise old world of to-day is a fairly safe jury. While it is true the poet 
must lead rather than be led, yet must he lead pleasantly, patiently, or he may not 
lead at all. So that which the world let drop out of sight as the years surged by, I 
have, as a rule, not cared to introduce a second time. 

For example, take the lines written on the dead millionaire of New York. There 
were perhaps a dozen verses at first, but the world found use for and kept before it 
only the two following : — 

The gold that with the sunlight lies 

Li bursting heaps at dawn. 
The silver spilling from the i^ies 

At night to walk upon. 
The diamonds gleaming in the dew. 
He never saw, he never knew. 

He got some gold, dug from the mud. 

Some silver, crushed frozi stones ; 
But the gold was red with dead men's blood. 

The sOver, black with groans ; 
And when he died he moaned aloud, 
''They 11 make no pocket in my shroud." 
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The antithesis of this ugly truth in poetry, the lines to Peter Cooper's memory, 
also shared the same fate. The world did not want all I had to say of this gentle 
old man, and kept only the three little verses :'— 

Honor and glory for evermore 

To this great man gone to rest ; 
Peace on the dim Plutonian shore ; 

Best in the land of the blest. 

I reckon him greater than any man 

That ever drew sword in war ; 
Nobler, better, than king or khan, 

Better, wiser, by far. 

Aye, wisest he in this whole wide land 

Of hoarding till bent and gray ; 
For all you can hold in your cold, dead hand 

Is what you have given away. 

May I, an old teacher, in conclusion, lay down a lesson or two for the young in 
letters? After the grave of Bums, then a month at Bjrron's tomb, then Schiller, 
Goethe ; before battle-fields. Heed this. The poet must be loyal, loyal not only to 
his God and his country, but loyal, loving, to the great masters who have nourished 
him. 

This devotion to the masters led me to first set foot in London, near White- 
chapel, where Bayard Taylor had lived ; although I went at once to the Abbey. 
Then I lived at Camberwell, because Browning was born there ; then at Hemming- 
ford Road, because Tom Hood died there. 

A thin little book now, called '* Pacific Poems," and my hands were empty be- 
fore it was out, for I could not find a publisher. One hundred were printed, bear- 
ing the name of the printer as publisher. What fortune ! With the press notices 
in hand, I now went boldly to the most aristocratic publisher in London. 

One word as to the choice of theme. First, let it be new . The world has no need 
of two Goethes, or even a second Shakespeare, were he possible. We are all too 
ready to choose some lurid battle theme or exalted subject. Exalt your theme, 
rather than ask your theme to exalt you. Braver and better to celebrate the lowly 
and forgiving grasses underfoot than the stately cedars and sequoias overhead. 
They can speak for themselves. It has been scornfully said that all my subjects 
are of the low or savage. It might have been as truly said that some of my heroes 
and heroines, as Biel and Sophia Petrowska, died on the scaffold. But believe me, 
the people of heart are the unfortunate. How unfortunate that man who never 
knew misfortune I And, thank God, the heart of the world is with the unfortunate I 
There never yet has been a great poem written of a rich man or gross. And I glory 
in the fact that I never celebrated war or warriors. Thrilling as are war themes, 
you wOl not find one, purposely, in all my books. If you would have the heart of 
the world with you, put heart in your work, taking care that you do not try to pass 
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brass for gold. They are much alike to look upon, but only the ignorant can be de- 
ceived. 

A true seer will see that which is before him, and about him, in and of his own 
land and life. " The eyes of the fool are in the ends of the earth. " The real and 
reasonable should beet inspire us. I do not care to explore impossible hells with 
either dolorous Dante or majestic Milton. I do not believe there are any such 
places, save as we make them in our own minds. Indeed, life would be fearful 
could I be made to believe that the heart of this beautiful globe is filled with 
human beings writhing in eternal torments under my feet. Such books can do no 
good ; and the only excuse for any book is the pleasure it can give and the good it 
can do. 

Let me again invoke you, be loyal to your craft, not only to your craft, but to 
your fellow-scribes. To let envy lure you to leer at even the humblest of them is to 
admit yourself beaten ; to admit yourself to be one of the thousand failures betray- 
ing the one success. Braver it were to knife in the back a holy man at prayer. I 
plead for something more than the individual here. I plead for the entire Republic. 
To not have a glorious literature of our own is to be another Nineveh, Babylon, 
Turkey. Nothing ever has paid, nothing ever will pay, a nation like poetry. How 
many millions have we paid, are still paying, bleak and rocky little Scotland to 
behold the land of Burns? Byron led the world to scatter its gold through the 
ruins of Italy, where he had mused and sung, and Italy was rebuilt. Greece sur- 
vived a thousand years on the melodies of her mighty dead. 

Finally, use the briefest little bits of baby words at hand. Write this down in 
red, and remember. 

Shall we ever have an American literature? Yes, when we leave sound and words 
to the winds. American science has swept time and space aside. American science 
dashes along at fifty, sixty miles an hour ; but American literature still lumbers 
along in the old-fashioned English stage-coach at ten mOes an hour ; and sometimes 
with a red-coated outrider blowing a horn. We must leave all this behind us. We 
have not time for words. A man who uses a great, big, sounding word, when a short 
one will do, is to that extent a robber of time. A jewel that depends greatly on its 
setting is not a great jewel. When the Messiah of American literature comes, he will 
come singing, so far as may be, in words of one syllable. 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Thb Hights, Ddcomd, Cauvoxnia, 
June 1, 1902. 

N. B. — This is the only authorised and complete collection of my poems. A 
Toronto publisher pirated my first book from London, a Boston house did the same, 
then a Chicago publisher put out two flashily bound volumes, but the honest old 
world refused to patronize such frauds, and I never once appealed to the courts. 

J. ic. 
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SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 
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Come to my iunlandf Come with me 
To the land I love; where the eun and Ha 
Are wed for ever; where the palm and pine 
Are filVd with eingerB; where tree and vine 
Are voiced with prophets/ O eome, and you 
Shall sing a song with the seae that swirl 
And kiss their hands to that cold white girl. 
To the maiden moon in her mantle of blue. 



«i 



And I have said, and I say it ever, 
As the years go on and the world goes 

over, 
Twere better to be content and clever, 
In the tending of cattle and the tossing of 

clover. 
In the grazing of cattle and growing of 

grain. 
Than a strong man striving for fame or 

gain; 
Be even as kine in the red-tipped clover: 
For they lie down and their rests are rests, 
And the days are theirs, come sun, come 

rain, 
To rest, rise np, and repose again; 
While we wish and yearn, and do pray in 

vain. 
And hope to ride on the billows of bosoms, 
And hope to rest in the haven of breasts, 
Till the heart is sicken 'd and the fair hope 

dead — 

Be even as clover with its crown of blos- 
soms. 

Even as blossoms ere the bloom is shed, 

Kiss*d by the kine and the brown sweet 
bee — 

For these have the sun, and moon, and air, 



And never a bit of the burthen of care: 
Tet with all of our caring what more have 
we? 

'*! would court content like a lover 

lonely, 
I would woo her, win her, and wear her 

only. 
And would never go over the white sea 

wall 
For gold or glory or for aught at all." 

He said these things as he stood with 

the Squire 
By the river's rim in the field of clover, 
While the stream flow'd on and the clouds 

flew over. 
With the sun tangled in and the fringes 

afire. 

So the Squire leaned with a kindly glory 
To humor his guest, and to hear his story; 
For his guest had gold, and he yet was 

clever. 
And mild of manner; and, what was more, 

he, 
In the morning's ramble had praised the 

kine. 
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The oloTer'8 reach and the meadows fine, 


Where the winds oome in from the far 


And 60 made the Squire his friend forever. 


Cathay 




With odor of spices and balm and bay. 


His brow was brown*d by the sun and 


And summer abideth with man alway. 


weather, 


Nor comes in a tour with the stately 


And tonch'd by the terrible hand of time; 


June, 


His rich black beard had a fringe of rime, 


And comes too late and returns too soon. 


As silk and silver inwove together. 




There were hoops of gold all over his 


"She stood in the shadows as the sun 


hands. 


went down, 


And across his breast in chains and bonds^ 


Fretting her hair with her fingers brown. 


Broad and massive as belts of leather. 


As tall as the silk-tipp'd tassePd com — 




Stood watching, dark brow'd, as I weighed 


And the belts of gold were bright in the 


the gold 


sun, 


We had washed that day where the river 


Bat brighter than gold his black eyes 


roird; 


shone 


And her proud lip curl'd with a sun-dime 


From their sad face-setting so swarth and 


scorn. 


dun — 


As she ask*d, ' Is she better, or fairer than 


Brighter than beautiful Santan stone, 


I?— 


Brighter even than balls of fire, 


She, that blonde in the land beyond, 


As he said, hot-faced, in the face of the 


Where the sun is hid and the seas are 


Squire:— 


high— 




That you gather in gold as the years go 


«< The pines bow'd over, the stream bent 


by, 


under. 


And hoard and hide it away for her 


The cabin was oover'd with thatches of 


As the squirrel burrows the black pine- 


palm 


burr? 


Down in a oafion so deep, the wonder 




Was what it could Icnow in its clime but 


'*Now the gold weighed well, but was 


calm; 


lighter of weight 


Down in a oafion so oleft asunder 


Than we two had taken for days of late. 


By sabre-stroke in the young world's 


So I was fretted, and brow a-frown, 


prime, 


I said, half -angered, with head held 


It looked as if broken by bolts of thunder, 


down — 


And bunt asunder and rent and riven 


' Well, yes, she is fairer; and I loved her 


By earthquakes driven that turbulent time 


first: 


The red cross lifted red hands to heaven. 


And shall love her last, come worst to the 




worst.' 


<* And this in that land where the sun 


■ 


goes down 


"Her lips grew livid, and her eyes 


And gold is gather'd by tide and by 


afire 


stream, 


As I said this thing; and higher and 


And the maidens are brown as the cocoa 


higher 


brown. 


The hot words ran, when the booming 


And life is a love and a love is a dream; 


thunder 
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Peal*d in the ongs and the pine-tops 

nnder, 
While up by the diff in the murky skies 
It look*d as the clouds had caught the 

fire-* 
The flash and fire of her wonderful 
eyesl 

"She turn'd from the door and down 
to the riyer. 

And mirrored her face in the whimsical 
tide^ 

Then threw back her hair as on^ throwing 
a quiTer, 

As an Indian throws it back far from his 
side 

And free from his hands, swinging fast to 
the shoulder 

When rushing to battle; and, turning, 
she sigh'd 

And shook, and shiyer'd as aspens shiver. 

Then a great green snake slid into the 
river, 

Glistening green, and with eyes of fire; 

Quick, double-handed she seized a boulder, 

And cast it with all the fury of passion. 

As with lifted head it went curving across. 

Swift darting its tongue like a fierce de- 
sire^ 

Curving and curving, lifting higher and 
higher. 

Bent and beautiful as a river moss; 

Then, smitten, it tum*d, bent, broken and 
doubled 

And lick'd, red-tongued, like a forked fire. 

Then sank and the troubled waters bub- 
bled 

And so swept on in the old swift fashion. 

"I lay in my hammock: the air was 

heavy 

And hot and threatening; the very heaven 

Was holding its breath; and bees in a bevy 

Hid under my thatch; and birds were 

driven 
In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr 
As I peer'd down by the path for her. 



"She stood like a bronze bent over the 
river, 
The proud eyes fix'd,thepassion unspoken. 
Then the heavens broke like a great dyke 

broken ; 
And ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of warning, a rushing of wind 
And the rolling of clouds and a deafening 

din 

And a darkness that had been black to the 

blind 
Came down, as I shouted 'Come in! Come 

in! 
Come under the roof, come up from the 

river. 
As up from a grave— come now, or come 

never!* 
The tassel'd tops of the pines were as 

weeds. 
The red-woods rock'd like to lake-side 

reeds. 
And the world seemed darken 'd and 

drown'd forever, 
While I crouched low; as a beast that 

bleeds. 

"One time in the night as the black 
wind shifted. 
And a flash of lightning stretch'd over the 

stream, 
I seemed to see her with her brown hands 

Hfted— 
Only seem'd to see as one sees in a dream — 
With her eyes wide wild and her pale lips 

press'd. 
And the blood from her brow, and the 

flood to her breast; 
When the flood caught her hair as flax in 

a wheel. 
And wheeling and whirling her round like 

a reel; 
Laugh'd loud her despair, then leapt like 

a steed, 
Holding tight to her hair, folding fast to 

her heel. 
Laughing fierce, leaping far as if spurr'd 

to its speed! 
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" Now mind, I tell you all this did but 
seem — 
Was seen as yon see fearful scenes in a 

dream; 
For what the deril oonld the lighting show 
In a night like that, I should like to know ? 

" And then I slept, and sleeping I 
dream 'd 
Of great green serpents with tongnes of 

fire, 
And of death by drowning, and of after 

death— 
Of the day of Judgment, wherein it seemed 
That she, the heathen, was bidden higher. 
Higher than I; that I dung to her side, 
And dinging struggled, and struggling 

cried. 
And crying, wakened all weak of my 

breath. 

"Long leaves of the sun lay oyer the 
floor, 
And a chipmunk ohirp'd in the open door, 
While aboYe on his crag the eagle scream 'd. 
Screamed as he never had scream'd before. 
I rush*d to the river: the flood had gone 
Like a thief, with only his tracks upon 
The weeds and grasses and warm wet sand, 
And I ran after with reaching hand, 
And caird as I reach'd, and reach'd as I ran. 
And ran till I came to the cafion's van. 
Where the waters lay in a bent lagoon, 
Hook*d and crocked like the homed moon. 

" And there in the surge where the waters 

met. 
And the warm wave lifted, and the winds 

did fret 
The wave till it foam'd with rage on the 

land. 
She lay with the wave on the warm white 

sand; 
Her rich hair trailed with the trailing 

weeds, 
While her small brown hands lay prone or 

lifted 



As the waves sang strophes in the broken 

reeds. 
Or paused in pity, and in silence sifted 
Sands of gold, as upon her grave. 

** And as sure as you see yon browsing 
kine. 

And breathe the breath of your meadows 
fine, 

When I went to my waist in the warm 
white wave 

And stood all pale in the wave to my breast. 

And reach'd my hands in her rest and un- 
rest. 

Her hands were lifted and reach'd to mine. 

"Now mind, I tell you, I cried, ' Come 

in! 
Gome into the houses come out from the 

hollow. 
Come out of the storm, come up from the 

river!' 
Aye^ cried, and call'd in that desolate din. 
Though I did not rush out, and in plain 

words give her 
A wordy warning of the flood to follow, 
Word by word, and letter by letter; 
But she knew it as well as 1, and better; 
For once in the desert of New Mexico 
When we two sought frantically far and 

wide 
For the famous spot where Apaches shot 
With bullets of gold their bufialo, 
And she stood faithful to death at my 

side^ 
I threw me down in the hard hot sand 
Utterly famish'd, and ready to die; 
Then a speck arose in the red-hot sky — 
A speck no larger than a lady's hand — 
While she at my side bent tenderly over, 
Shielding my face from the sun as a 

cover. 
And wetting my face, as she watch'd by 

my side. 
From a skin she had borne till the high 

noontide, 
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(I had emptied mine in the heat of the 

morning) 
When the thunder muttered far over the 

plain 
Like a monster bonnd or a beast in pain: 
She sprang the instant, and gave the 

warning, 
With her brown hand pointed to the 

burning skies, 
For I was too weak unto death to rise. 
But she knew the peril, and her iron will. 
With a heart as true as the great North 

Star, 
Did bear me np to the palm-tipp*d hill. 
Where the fiercest beasts in a brother- 
hood, 
Beasts that had fled from the plain and 

far, 
In perfectest peace expectant stood. 
With their heads held high, and their 

limbs a-qniTcr. 
Then ere she barely had time to breathe 
The boiling waters began to seethe 
From hill to hill in a booming rlTcr, 
Beating and breaking from hill to hill — 
Even while yet the snn shot fire, 
Without the shield of a cloud above — 
Filling the oafion as you would fill 
A wine-cup, drinking in swift desire, 
With the brim new-kiss'd by the lips you 

lOYCl 

*' So you see she Icnew — ^knew perfectly 

well. 
As well as I could shout and tell, 
That the mountain would send a flood to 

the plain. 
Sweeping the gorge like a hurricane^ 
When the fire flash' d and the thunder fell. 

** Therefore it Is wrong, and I say 

therefore 
Unfair, that a mystical, brown-wing'd 

moth 
Or midnight bat should forevermore 
Fan past my face with its wings of air, 



And follow me up, down, CTcrywhere, 
Flit past, pursue me, or fly before, 
Dimly limning in each fair place 
The full fixed eyes and the sad, brown face. 
So forty times worse than if it were wroth! 

<*I gathered the gold I had hid in the 

earth. 

Hid over the door and hid under the hearth : 

Hoarded and hid, as the world went over. 

For the love of a blonde by a 8un-brown*d 

lover, 
And I said to myself, as I set my face 
To the East and afar from the desolate 

place, 
*She has braided her tresses, and through 

her tears 
Look'd away to the West for years, the years 
That I have wrought where the sun tans 

brown; 
She has waked by night, she has watch'd 

by day, 
She has wept and wonder'd at my delay. 
Alone and in tears, with her head held down. 
Where the ships sail out and the seas 

swirl in. 
Forgetting to knit and refusing to spin. 

<*She shall lift her head, she shall see 
her lover. 
She shall hear his voice like a sea that 

rushes. 
She shall hold his gold in her hands of 

snow. 
And down on his breast she shall hide her 

blushes. 
And never a care shall her true heart know, 
While the clods are below, or the clouds 

are above her. 

'*On the fringe of the night she stood 
with her pitcher 
At the old town fountain: and oh! pass- 
ing fair. 
'1 am riper now,' I said, 'but am richer,' 
And I lifted my hand to my beard and 
hair; 
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*I am burnt by tk« sun, I am brown'd by 

the sea; 
I am white of my beard, and am bald, may 

be; 
Tet for all snoh things what can her heart 

care?* 
Then she moved; and I said, ' How mar- 

yelons fair!' 
She look'd to the West, with her arm aroh'd 

over; 
'Looking for me, her sun-brown 'd lover,' 
I said to myself, and my heart grew bold, 
And I atepp'd me nearer to her presence 

there^ 
As approaching a friend; for 'twas here of 

old 
Our troths were plighted and the tale was 

told. 

" How young she was and how fair she 
was! 
How tall as a palm, and how pearly fair. 
As the night came down on her glorious 

hair! 
Then the night grew deep and my eyes 

grew dim. 
And a sad-faced figure began to swim 
And float by my face, flit past, then pause, 
With her hands held up and her head held 

down, 
Yet face to my face; and that face was 

brown! 

"Now why did she come and confront 
me there. 

With the flood to her face and the moist 
in her hair. 

And a mystical stare in her marvelous eyes ? 

I had call'd to her twice, 'Gome in! come 
in! 

Gome out of the storm to the calm with- 
in!' 

Now, that is the reason I do make complain 

That for ever and ever her face should 
rise, 

Facing face to face with her great sad 
eyes. 



'*I said then to myself, and I say it 
again. 
Gainsay it you, gainsay it who will, 
I shall say it over and over still. 
And will say it ever; for I know it true, 
That I did all that a man could do 
(Some men's good doings are done in vain) 
To save that passionate child of the sun. 
With her love as deep as the doubled main. 
And as strong and fierce as a troubled sea — 
That beautiful bronze with its soul of fire, 
lis tropical love and its kingly ire— 
That child as fix'd as a pyramid. 
As tall as a tule and pure as a nun — 
And all there is of it, the all I did, 
As often happens was done in vain. 
So there is no bit of her blood on me. 

' She is marvelous young and is wonder- 
ful fair,' 

I said again, and my heart grew bold. 

And beat and beat a charge for my feet. 

'Time that defaces us, places, and replaces 
* us, 

And trenches our faces in furrows for 
tears. 

Has traced here nothing in all these years. 

'TIS the hair of gold that I vex'd of old, 

The marvelous flowing, gold-flower of hair. 

And the peaceful eyes in their sweet sur- 
prise 

That I have kiss'd till the head swam 
round. 

And the delicate curve of the dimpled 
chin, 

And the pouting lips and the pearls with- 
in 

Are the same, the same^ but so young, so 
fair!' 

My heart leapt out and back at a bound, 

As a child that starts, then stops, then 
lingers. 

' How wonderful young!' I lifted my fin- 
gers 

And fell to counting the round years down 

That I had dwelt where the sun tans brown. 



'^ 
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"Foar full handa, and a finger oTerl 
'She does not know me, her tmant loTer,' 
I said to myself, for her brow was a-frown 
As I stepped still nearer, with my head 

held down, 
All abashed and in Unshea my brown face 

over; 
' She does not know me, her long lost lover, 
For my beard's so long and my skin's so 

brown 
That I well might pass myself for another.' 
So I lifted my Toice and I spake aloud: 
'Annette, my darling! Annette Maoleod! ' 
She started, she stopped, she tnm'd, 

amazed. 
She stood all wonder, her eyes wild-wide, 
Then tnm'd in terror down the dusk way- 
side, 
And cried as she fled, 'The man he is 

erased. 
And he calls the maiden name of my 

mother!' 

"Let the world tnm oyer, and over, and 

over. 
And toss and tnmble like beasts in pain, 
Graok, quake, and tremble^ and turn full 

over 
And die, and never rise up again; 
Let her dash her peaks through the purple 

cover, 
Let her plash her seas in the face of the 

sun — 
I have no one to love me now, not one. 
In a world as full as a world can hold; 
So I wiU get gold as I erst have done, 
I will gather a ooflin top-full of gold. 
To take to the door of Death, to buy — 
Buy what, when I double my hands and 

die? 

"Qo down, go down to your fields of 
clover. 
Go down with your kine to the pastures 

fine. 
And give no thought, or care, or labor 
For maid or man, good name or neighbor; 



For I gave all as the years went over — 
Gave all my youth, my years and labor, 
And a heart as warm as the world is cold. 
For a beautiful, bright, and delusive lie: 
Gave youth, gave years, gave love for gold; 
Giving and getting, yet what have I? 

"The red ripe stars hang low overhead. 
Let the good and the light of soul reach up. 
Pluck gold as plucking a butter-cup: 
But I am as lead, and my hands are red. 

'*So the sun olimbs up, and on, and 
over, 
And the days go out and the tides come in. 
And the pale moon rubs on her pnrple 

cover 
Till worn as thin and as bright as tin; 
But the ways are dark and the days are 

dreary. 
And the dreams of youth are but dust in 

age. 
And the heart grows harden'd and the 

hands grow weary, 
Holding them up for their heritage. 

"For we promise so great and we gain 
so little; 
For we promise so great of glory and gold. 
And we gain so little that the hands grow 

cold, 
And the strained heart-strings wear bare 

and brittle^ 
And for gold and glory we but gain instead 
A fond heart sicken 'd and a fair hope dead. 

"So I have said, and I say it over, 
And can prove it over and over again. 
That the four-footed beasts in the red* 

crown'd clover. 
The piM and horned beasts on the plain 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care or toil or spin. 
Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold. 
As the days go out and the tides come in, 
Are better than we by a thousand-fold; 
For what is it all, in the words of fire, 
But a vexing of soul and a vain desire? '* 
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I hftd toft Mhool in Orefon in the mtIj flftlM; nm awaj, it ia toUL Tlie trath is new gold mines had been 
found a few hundred mitos to tiie south, near the OsUfomls Une^ and, as we weie alwsjjrs poor, my elder brotlier 
and I thon^t it a good thing that I should rush in and loeate a mining daim. We oould not get heart to tell our 
parents and I left at nii^t, taking mj school books. As was so often the OBse^ the ridi minee were "s littto far- 
ther on,** and I oould not turn baok; for an Indian war was Impending between where I was and home, so I kept 
on. Onoe in sight of Mount Shasta I must see more^ andflnaUj found sn old mountaineer who had often camped 
bf us in Oregon with his pack animals and oompanioned with Papa. He had been with Vnaumt, was a gnduate 
of Heidelberg, and giadlj helped me along with my Latin. His trade was the buying of wUd bones by the herd 
from the Meziaans far south and drirlog them up to his Soda Bpilng ranch and ridi grasses at the base of Mount 
8hasta» then on to Oregon tlU tamed, then returnlitf to Oalifonia with a pack train of Oregon produce, ^attadi- 
ing myself to him the way seemed dear to get back homs^ ia the oonne of time. 

He finally gave me a share in his wild randi and Tentorei^ and I made two of these kmg, i^orkms trips of 
mountains, deserts, snow, odor; goigeousness and gorgeooaaeiB. My podtlon was rather that of cook and serrant 
than companion and partner, for he had some rough men with him and left things to theoL But I could live on 
horseback by day and read by our cemp-flre at nii^t, and that was enoui^ 

Mountain Jo was a good man at heart, but a sad drunkard and a hopdessly helpless businessman. Besides, 
the Indians were i^m****"*]]? p ruT o ked to war by hti roui^ men as well as by heartleas gold hunters, and we oould 
do litUe but figfatw He lost an eye and when I got bade home after yearn I had littto to show on myretnn except 
some u^ and still pataiftil wounds. But I had not been idle, and with help fktnn Fapa and some indulgence soon 
took my place in my daas and wrote a part of this poem eruddy, about that time. 

Hie sudden storm, olond4NirBt and flood here described Is as I saw ft in Arlcona; the comely Indian girll 
Mw perish as deecribed, near Mount Shasta. I located the final scene and the hero in Scotland because I first set 
foot there in Europe^ and because our family was of Scotland. Mountain Jo used to carry In his pocket a rough 
goldbnlletwhiohhesaidhectttfkomtheneckof his horse after a battto with Apadies. The whole story was not 
written down tin in London. I liked it bes^ and so put it flnt In "The Songs of the Sierras." I tdl aU this to 
the yoimg writer for a purpoee. 

In Rome I once watched a great eoolptor fashion a nobto ataftoe^ and I noticed that he had many models. 
Fkom one he shaped the arms, ftom another the logs, from another the pose of the head. 

So, my coming poet of the Sienas and great sea. you may gattier your bouquet of song ftom many Wll s tde g 
but do not entirely imagine all your flowers. For however beantifnl they may seem to you, they will not 
q;uite real to others. 

This book, in the following Unea, waa dedicated To Maud: 



Becauae the skiea were Une^ beoanae 
The sun in fringes of the sea 
Was tangled, and delightfully 
Kept dandng on aa In a watts, 
And tropto treea bowed to the aeaa 
And bloomed and bore years through and through. 
And birds In Mended gold and blue 
Were thidc and sweet as swsrmlng beei^ 
And sang as If in Paradise 
And all that Paradise was spring- 
Did I too dng with lifted eyes» 
Because I could not diooee bi^ aing. 



With garments fun of sea winds blown 
From ides beyond of spice and balm 
Beside the sea. beneath her palm. 
She waltSk as true as chisded stone. 
My cUldhood's chUd, my June In May, 
So wiier than thy father is, 
These flnee, these learee, and aU of this 
Are thine— a looser uncouth bouquet— 
So, wait and watdi for sail or sign, 
A ship shall mount the hoOow sees 
Btown to thy place of blossomed trees^ 
And bIrdSk and song, and sommerehinek 



I throw a kiss across the sea, 
I drink the winds as drinking wine, 
And dream they aU are blown from thee— 
I catch the whispered kiss of thine. 
Shall I return with lifted ftkce. 
Or head hdd down as in disgrace 
To hold thy two brown hands In mine! 
EwoLAiii^ 1871. 
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Thai man who live$ for it\f aUme 
Lives /or the meanest marUU known. 



I. 



He WBB a briok: let this be said 

Above my braye diahonor'd dead. 

I ask no more, this is not much. 

Yet I disdain a colder toaoh 

To memory as dear as his; 

For he was trae as God's north star. 

And brave as Yaba*s grizzlies are, 

Yet gentle as a panther is, 

Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss. 

A dash of sadness in his air. 
Born, may be, of his over care. 
And may be, bom of a despair 
In early love — I never knew; 
I question'd not, as many do, 
Of things as sacred as this is; 
I only knew that he to me 
Was all a father, friend, could be; 
I sought to know no more than this 
Of history of him or his. 

A piercing eye, a princely air, 
A presence like a chevalier. 
Half angel and half Lucifer; 
Sombrero black, with plume of snow 
That swept his long silk locks below; 
A red scrape with bars of gold. 
All heedless falling, fold on fold; 
A sash of silk, where flashing swung 
A sword as swift as serpent's tongue. 
In sheath of silver chased in gold; 
And Spanish spurs with bells of steel 
That dash'd and dangled at the heel; 
A face of blended pride and pain. 
Of mingled pleading and disdain. 
With shades of glory and of grief — 
The famous filibuster chief 
Stood front his men amid the trees 
That top the fierce Cordilleras, 
With bent arm arch'd above his brow;— 
Stood still — he stands, a picture, now — 
Long gazing down the sunset seas. 



II. 



What strange, strong, bearded men were 

these 
He led above the tropic seas ! 
Men sometimes of uncommon birth, 
Men rich in histories untold, 
Who boasted not, though more than bold. 
Blown from the four parts of the earth. 

Men mighty-thew'd as Samson was, 
That had been kings in any cause, 
A remnant of the races past; 
Dark-brow*d as if in iron cast. 
Broad-breasted as twin gates of brass,* 
Men strangely brave and fiercely true, 
Who dared the West when giants were^ 
Who err'd, yet bravely dared to err, 
A remnant of that early few 
Who held no crime or curse or vice 
As dark as that of cowardice; 
With blendings of the worst and best 
Of faults and virtues that have blest 
Or cursed or thriU'd the human breast. 

They rode, a troop of bearded men. 
Bode two and two out from the town. 
And some were blonde and some wera 

brown. 
And all as brave as Sioux; but when 
From San Bennetto south the line 
That bound them in the laws of man 
Was pass'd, and peace stood mute be- 
hind 
And streamed a banner to the wind 
The world knew not, there was a sign 
Of awe, of silence, rear and van. 

Men thought who never thought before; 
I heard the clang and clash of steel 
From sword at hand or spur at heel 
And iron feet, but nothing more. 
Some thought of Texas, some of Maine^ 
But one of rugged Tennessee,-^ 
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And one of Avon thought, and one 
Thought of an isle beneath the sun. 
And one of Wabash, one of Spain, 
And one tamed sadly to the Spree, 

Defeat meant something more than 
death; 
The world was ready, keen to smite^ 
As stern and still beneath its ban 
With iron will and bated breath. 
Their hands against their fellow-man. 
They rode— each man an Ishmaelite. 
Bat when we topped the hills of pine, 
These men dismonnted, doifd their cares, 
Talk'd loud and laagh*d old love ai&irs. 
And on the grass took meat and wine, 
And neTer gaye a thought again 
To land or life that lay behind, 
Or love, or care of any kind 
Beyond the present cross or pain. 

And I, a waif of stormy seas, 
A child among such men as these. 
Was blown along this savage surf 
And rested with them on the turf. 
And took delight below the trees. 
I did not question, did not care 
To Icnow the right or wrong. I saw 
That savage freedom had a spell. 
And loved it more than I can tell. 
And snapp'd my fingers at the law. 
I bear my burden of the shame^ — 
I shun it not, and naught forget. 
However much I may regret: 
I claim some candor to my name, 
And courage cannot change or die, — 
Did they deserve to die? they diedl 
Let justice then be satisfied, 
And as for me^ why, what am I? 

The standing side by side till death, 
The dying for some wounded friend, 
The faith that failed not to the end. 
The strong endurance till the breath 
And body took their ways apart, 
I only know. I keep my trust. 
Their vices! earth has them by heart. 
Their virtues! they are with their dust. 



How we descended troop on troop, 
As wide-winged eagles downward swoop! 
How wound we through the fragrant wood, 
With all its broad boughs hung in green. 
With sweeping mosses trailed between! 
How waked the spotted beasts of prey. 
Deep sleeping from the face of day. 
And dashed them like a troubled flood 
Down some defile and denser wood! 

And snakes, long, lithe and beautiful 
As green and graceful bough*d bamboo. 
Did twist and twine them through and 

through 
The boughs that hung red-fruited fulL 
One^ monster-sized, above me hung, 
Close eyed me with his bright pink eyes. 
Then raised his folds, and sway'd and 

swung. 
And Hck'd like lightning his red tongue^ 
Then oped his wide mouth with surprise; 
He writhed and curved and raised and 

lower'd 
His folds like liftings of the tide. 
Then sank so low I touched his side, 
As I rode by, with my bright sword. 

The trees shook hands high overhead. 
And bow*d and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red. 
Through all the canopy of green. 
Let not one shaft shoot between. 

Birds hung and swung, green-robed and 
red. 
Or droop'd in curved lines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree. 
Or sang low hanging overhead — 
Sang low, as if they sang and slept. 
Sang faint like some far waterfall, 
And took no note of us at all. 
Though nuts that in the way were spread 
Did crush and crackle where we stept. 

Wild lilies, tall as maidens are. 
As sweet of breath, as pearly fair 
As fair as faith, as pure as truth. 
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Fell thick before our OTery tread, 
In fragrant eaorifice of ruth. 
The ripen'd fmit a fragrance shed 
And hang in hand-reach OTerhead, 
In nest of bloBsoms on the shoot, 
The very shoot that bore the fmit. 

How ran lithe monkeys through the 

leaves ! 
How msh'd they through, brown dad and 

bine, 
Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaTcr weaves! 

How quick they oast us fruits of gold, 
Then loosened hand and all foothold, 
And hung limp, limber, as if dead. 
Hung low and listless overhead; 
And all the time with half-oi>ed eyes 
Bent full on us in mute suiprise — 
Look*d wisely, too, as wise hens do 
That watch you with the head askew. 

The long day through from blossom'd 

trees 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees. 
With chorus-tones of cockatoo 
That slid his beak along the bough. 
And walk*d and talked and hung and 

swung, 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, 
The wisest fool that ever sung, 
Or wore a crown, or held a tongue. 

Oh! when we broke the somber wood 
And pierced at last the sunny plain. 
How wild and still with wonder stood 
The'proud mustangs with banner'd mane» 
And necks that never knew a rein. 
And nostrils lifted high, and blown. 
Fierce breathing as a hurricane: 
Yet by their leader held the while 
In solid column, square and file 
And ranks more martial than our own I 

Some one above the common kind, 
Some one to look to, lean upon, 
I think is much a woman's mind; 
But it was mine, and I had drawn 



A rein beside the chief while we 
Bode through the forest leisurely; 
When he grew kind and questioned me 
Of kindred, home, and home afiair. 
Of how I came to wander there. 
And had my father herds and land 
And men in hundreds at command? 
At which I silent shook my head. 
Then, timid, met his eyes and said: 
'* Not so. Where sunny foothills run 
Down to the North Pacific sea, 
And Willamette meets the sun 
In many angles, patiently 
My father tends his flocks of snow, 
And turns alone the mellow sod 
And BOWS some fields not over broad, 
And mourns my long delay in vain, 
Nor bids one serve-man come or go; 
While mother from her. wheel or churn. 
And may be from the milking shed, 
Oft lifts an humble^ weary head 
To watch and wish her boy's return 
Across the oamas' blossom'd plain." 

He held his bent head very low, 
A sudden sadness in his air; 
Then tum'd and touch'd my yellow hair 
And tossed the long locks in his hand, 
Toy'd with them, smiled, and let them go. 
Then thrumm'd about his saddle bow 
As thought ran swift across his face; 
Then turning sudden from his place, 
He gave some short and quick command. 
They brought the best steed of the band. 
They swung a rifle at my side. 
He bade me mount and by him ride. 
And from that hour to the end 
I never felt the need of friend. 

Far in the wildest quinine wood 
We found a city old — so old. 
Its very walls were turned to mould, 
And stately trees upon them stood. 
No history has mention'd it, 
No map has given it a place; 
The last dim trace of tribe and race — 
The world's forgetfulness is fit. 
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It held one Btmotnre gxand and moss'd, 
Mighty as any castle snng, 
And old when oldest Ind was yonng, 
With threshold Christian never crossed; 
A temple bnilded to the sun, 
Along whose somber altar-stone 
Brown, bleeding yirgins had been strown 
Like leaves, when leaves are crisp and dnn. 
In ages ere the Sphinx was born. 
Or Babylon had birth or mom. 
My chief led up the marble step — 
He ever led« through that wild land- 
When down the stones, with doable hand 
To his machete, a Snn priest leapt, 
Hot bent to barter life for life. 
The chieftain drave his bowie knife, 
Fnll through his thick and broad breast- 
bone. 
And broke the point against the stone, 
The dark stone of the temple wall. 
I saw him loose his hold and fall 
Full length with head hung down the step; 
I saw run down a ruddy flood 
Of smoking, pulsing human blood. 
Then from the wall a woman crept 
And kiss'd the gory hands and face. 
And smote herself. Then one by one 
Some dark priests crept and did the same, 
Then bore the dead man from the place. 
Down darken'd aisles the brown priests 

came, 
So picture-like, with sandal'd feet 
And long, gray, dismal, grass-wove gowns. 
So like the pictures of old time. 
And stood all still and dark of frowns, 
At blood upon the stone and street. 
So we laid ready hand to sword 
And boldly spoke some bitter word; 
But they were stubborn still, and stood 
Fierce frowning as a winter wood, 
And muttering something of the crime 
Of blood upon a temple stone. 
As if the first that it had known. 

We strode on through each massive door 
With clash of steel at heel, and with 
Some swords all red and ready drawn. 



I traced the sharp edge of my sword 
Along both marble wall and floor 
For crack or crevice; there was none. 
From one vast mount of marble stone 
The mighty temple had been cored 
By nut-brown children of the sun. 
When stars were newly bright and blithe 
Of song along the rim of dawn, 
A mighty marble monolith! 



III. 



Through marches through the mazy wood 
And may be through too much of blood, 
At last we came down to the seas. 
A city stood, white wall'd, and brown 
With age, in nest of orange trees; 
And this we won and many a town 
And rancho reaching up and down. 
Then rested in the red-hot days 
Beneath the blossom'd orange trees, 
Made drowsy with the drum of bees, 
And drank in peace the south-sea breeze. 
Made sweet with sweeping boughs of bays. 

Well! there were maidens, shy at first, 
And then, ere long, not over shy, 
Tet pure of soul and proudly chare. 
No love on earth has such an eye! 
No land there is, is bless'd or curs'd 
With such a limb or grace of face, 
Or gracious form, or genial air! 
In all the bleak North-land not one 
Hath been so wann of soul to me 
As coldest soul by that warm sea. 
Beneath the bright hot centred sun. 

No lands where northern ices are 
Approach, or ever dare compare 
With warm loves bom beneath the sun— 
The one the cold white steady star, 
The lifted shifting sun the one. 
I grant you fond, I grant you fair, 
I grant you honor tmst and truth. 
And years as beautiful as youth. 
And many years beneath the sun, 
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And faith as fix*d as any star; 
Bnt all tha North-land hath not one 
80 warm of sonl as sun-maids are. 

I was bat in my boyhood then,— 
I count my fingers over, so, 
And find it years and years ago. 
And I am soarcely yet of men. 
But I was tall and lithe and fair, 
With rippled tide of yellow hair, 
And prone to mellowness of heart, 
While she was tawny-red like wine, 
With black hair boundless as the night. 
As for the rest I knew my part. 
At least was apt, and willing quite 
To learn, to listen, and incline 
To teacher warm and wise as mine. 

O bright, bronzed maidens of the Sun! 
80 fairer far to look upon 
Than curtains of the Solomon, 
Or Eedar*s tents, or any one. 
Or any thing beneath the Sunt 
What f ollow'd then ? What has been done ? 
And said, and writ, and read, and sung? 
What will be writ and read again. 
While love is life^ and life remain? — 
While maids will heed, and men have 
tongue? 

What f ollow'd then? But let that pass. 
I hold one picture in my heart. 
Hung ourtain'd, and not any part 
Of an its dark tint ever has 
Been look'd upon by any one 
Beneath the broad all-seeing sun. 

Love well who will, love wise who can. 
But love, be loved, 'for God is love; 
Love pure, as cherubim above; 
Love maids, and hate not any man. 
Sit as sat we by orange tree, 
Beneath the broad bough and grape-vine 
Top-tangled in the tropic shine^ 
Close face to face, close to the sea. 
And full of the red-centred sun. 
With grand sea-songs upon the soul. 



Boll'd melody on melody, 
As echoes of deep organ's roll. 
And love, nor question any one. 

If God is love^ is love not God ? 
As high priests say, let prophets sing, 
Without reproach or reckoning; 
This much I say, knees knit to sod. 
And low voice lifted, questioning. 

Let hearts be pure and strong and. true^ 
Let lips be luscious and blood-red. 
Let earth in gold be garmented 
And tented in her tent of blue. 
Let goodly rivers glide between 
Their leaning willow walls of green. 
Let all things be fill'd of the sun. 
And full of warm winds of the sea. 
And I beneath my vine and tree 
Take rest, nor war with any one; 
Then I will thank God with full causey 
Say this is well, is as it was. 

Let lips be red, for God has said 
Love is as one gold-garmented. 
And made them so for such a time. 
Therefore let lips be red, therefore 
Let love be ripe in ruddy prime, 
Let hope beat high, let hearts be true^ 
And you be wise thereat, and you 
Drink deep and ask not any more. 

Let red lips lift, proud ouil*d to kiss. 
And round limbs lean and raise and reach 
Li love too passionate for speech, 

Too full of blessedness and bliss 
For anything but this and this; 
Let luscious lips lean hot to kiss 
And swoon in love, while all the air 
Is redolent with balm of trees, 
And mellow with the song of bees. 
While birds sit singing everywhere— 
And you will have not any more 
Than I in boyhood, by that shore 
Of olives, had in years of yore. 

Let the unclean think things undeao; 
I swear tip- toed, with lifted hands, 
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That we were pure as sea-waah'd sands, 
That not one coarse thought oame between; 
Believe or disbelieve who will. 
Unto the pure all things are pnre; 
As for the rest, I can endure 
Alike your good will or their HI. 

Aye! she was rich in blood and gold — 
More rich in love, grown over-bold 
From its own consciousness of strength. 
How warm! Oh, not for any cause 
Gould I declare how warm she was, 
In her brown beauty and hair's length. 
We loved in the sufficient sun, 
We lived in elements of fire^ 
For love is fire in fierce desire; 
Yet lived as pure as priest and nun. 

We lay slow rocldng by the bay 
In slim canoe beneath the crags 
Thick-topp'd with palm, like sweeping 

flags 
Between us and the burning day. 
The alligator's head lay low 
Or lifted from his rich rank fern. 
And watoh'd us and the tide by turn. 
As we slow cradled to and fro. 

And slow we cradled on till night. 
And told the old tale^ overtold. 
As misers in recounting gold 
Each time to take a new delight. 
With her pure passion-given grace 
She drew her warm self close to me; 
And her two brown hands on my knee^ 
And her two black eyes in my face. 
She then grew sad and guess'd at ill, 
And in the future seem'd to see 
With woman's ken of prophecy; 
Tet proffer 'd her devotion still. 
And plaintive so she gave a sign, 
A token cut of virgin gold. 
That all her tribe should ever hold 
Its wearer as some one divine^ 
Nor touch him with a hostile hand. 
And I in turn gave her a blade, 
A dagger, worn as well by maid 



As man, in that half lawless land. 

It had a massive silver hilt. 

It had a keen and cunning blade, 

A gift by chief and comrades made 

For reckless blood at Bivas spilt. 

" Show this, *' said I, '* too well 'tis known. 

And worth a hundred lifted spears, 

Should ill beset your sunny years; 

There is not one in Walker's band. 

But at the sight of this alone, 

Will reach a brave and ready hand. 

And make your right, or wrong, his own.** 

nr. 

Love while 'tis day; night cometh soon. 
Wherein no man or maiden may; 
Love in the strong young prime of day; 
Drink drunk with love in ripe red noon. 
Bed noon of love and life and sun; 
Walk in love's light as in sunshine^ 
Drink in that sun as drinking wine. 
Drink swift, nor question any one; 
For fortunes change, as man or moon« 
And wane like warm full days of June. 

Oh Love, so fair of promises. 
Bend here thy brow, blow here thy kiss. 
Bend here thy bow above the storm 
But once, if only this once more* 
Gomes there no patient Ghrist to save, 
Touch and re-animate thy form 
Long three days dead and in the grave : 
Spread here thy silken net of }et; 
Since fortunes change, turn and forget, 
Since man must fall for some sharp sin. 
Be thou the pit that I fall in; 
I seek no safer fall than this. 
Since man must die for some dark sin. 
Blind leading blind, let come to this, 
And my death crime be one deep kiss. 

HI comes disguised in many forms: 
Fair winds are but a prophecy 
Of foulest winds full soon to be— 
The brighter these, the blacker they; 
The clearest night has darkest day. 
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And brightest days bring blackest storms. 
There came reverses to our arms; 
I saw the signal-light's alarms 
All night red-oresoenting the bay. 
The foe poured down a flood next day 
As strong as tides when tides are high. 
And drove as bleeding to the sea, 
In SQoh wild haste of flight that we 
Had hardly time to arm and fly. 

Blown from the shore, borne far at sea, 
I lifted my two hands on high 
With wild sool plashing to the sky, 
And cried, " O more than crowns to me, 
Farewell at last to love and thee!" 
I walked the deck, I kiss'd my hand 
Back to the far and fading shore. 
And bent a knee as to implore. 
Until the last dark head of land 
Slid down behind the dimpled sea. 

At last I sank in troubled sleep, 
A very child, rock'd by the deep. 
Sad questioning the fate of her 
Before the savage conqueror. 

The loss of comrades, power, place, 
A city wall'd, cool shaded ways, 
Oost me no care at all; somehow 
I only saw her sad brown face. 
And — I was younger then than now. 

Bed flashed *the sun across the deck. 
Slow flapped the idle sails, and slow 
The black ship cradled to and fro. 
Afar my dty lay, a speck 
Of white against a line of blue; 
Around, half lounging on the deck. 
Some comrades chatted two by two. 
I held a new-fill*d glass of wine^ 
And with the Mate talk'd as in play 
Of fierce events of yesterday. 
To coax his light life into mine. 

He jerked the wheel, as slow he said. 
Low laughing with averted head. 
And so, half sad: «' You bet theyOl fight; 
They follow'd in canim, canoe, 
A perfect fleet, that on the blue 



Lay dancing till the mid of night. 
Would you believe! one little cuss " — 
(He turned his stout head slow sidewise, 
And 'neath his hat-rim took the skies)— 
'* In petticoats did follow us 
The livelong night, and at the dawn 
Her boat lay rocking in the lee, 
Scarce one short pistol-shot from me." 
This said the mate, half mournfully, 
Then peck*d at us; for he had drawn. 
By bright light heart and homely wit, 
A knot of men around the wheel. 
Which he stood whirling like a reel. 
For the still ship reck'd not of it. 

" And where*s she nowT " one careless 
said. 
With eyes slow lifting to the brine. 
Swift swept the instant far by minet 
The bronzed mate listed, shook his head^ 
Spirted a stream of ambier wide 
Across and over the ship side^ 
Jerk'd at the wheel, and slow replied: 

"She had a dagger in her hand. 
She rose, she raised it, tried to stand, 
But fell, and so upset herself; 
Yet still the poor brown savage elf, 
Each time the long light wave would toss 
And lift her form from out the sea. 
Would shake a sharp bright blade at me^ 
With rich hilt chased a cunning cross. 
At last she sank, but still the same 
She shook her dagger in the air. 
As if to still defy and dare. 
And sinking seem*d to call your name." 

I let my wine glass crashing fall, 
I rush'd across the deck, and all 
The sea I swept and swept again. 
With lifted hand, with eye and glass. 
But all was idle and in vain. 
I saw a red-biird sea-gull pass, 
A petrel sweeping round and round, 
I heard the far white sea-surf sound. 
But no sign could I hear or see 
Of one so more than seas to me. 
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I caraed the ship, the shore, the sea, 
The brave brown mate, the bearded men; 
I had a fever then, and then 
Ship, shore and sea were one to me; 
And weeks we on the dead waves lay, 
And I more truly dead than they. 
At last some rested on an isle; 
The few strong-breasted, with a smile, 
Returning to the hostile shore, 
Soaroe counting of the pain or cost. 
Scarce recking if they won or lost; 
They sought but action, ask'd no more; 
They counted life but as a game, 
With full per cent, against them, and 
Staked all upon a single hand. 
And lost or won, content the same. 

I never saw my chief again, 
I never sought again the shore. 
Or saw my white-walled city more. 
I could not bear the more than pain 
At sight of blossom*d orange trees. 
Or blended song of birds and bees, 
The sweeping shadows of the palm 
Or spicy breath of bay and balm. 
And, striving to forget the while, 
I wandered through a dreary isle. 
Here black with juniper, and there 
Made white with goats in shaggy coats. 
The only things that anywhere 
We found with life in all the land, 
Save birds that ran long-bill'd and brown. 
Long legg*d and still as sh^idows are, 
Like dancing shadows up and down 
The sea-rim on the s welt 'ring sand. 

The warm sea laid his dimpled face, 
With all his white locks smoothed in place^ 
As if asleep against the land; 
Great turtles slept upon his breast. 
As thick as eggs in any nest; 
I could have touched them with my hand. 

VI. 

I would some things were dead and hid, 
Well dead and buried deep as hell. 
With recollection dead as well. 



And resurrection God forbid. 
They irk me with their weary spell 
Of fascination, eye to eye. 
And hot mesmeric serpent hiss. 
Through all the dull eternal days. 
Let them turn by, go on their ways. 
Let them depart or let me die; 
For life is but a beggar's lie. 
And as for death, I grin at it; 
I do not care one whiff or whit 
Whether it be or that or this. 

I give my hand; the world is wide; 
Then farewell memories of yore, 
Between us let strife be no more; 
Turn as you choose to either side; 
Say, Fare-you-well, shake hands and say — 
Speak fair, and say with stately grace. 
Hand clutching hand, face bent to face — 
Farewell forever and a day. 

O passion-toss'd and piteous past. 
Part now, part well, part wide apart. 
As ever ships on ocean slid 
Down, down the sea, hull, sail, and mast; 
And in the album of my heart 
Let hide the pictures of your face, 
With other pictures in their place, 
Slid over like a coffin's lid. 

VII. 

The days and grass grow long together; 
They now fell short and crisp again, 
And all the fair face of the main 
Grew dark and wrinkled as the weather. 
Through all the summer sun's decline 
Fell news of triumphs and defeats. 
Of hard advances, hot retreats — 
Then days and days and not a line. 

At last one night they came. I knew 
Ere yet the boat had touched the land 
That all was lost; they were so few 
I near could count them on one hand; 
But he, the leader, led no more. 
The proud chief still disdain'd to fly, 
But like one wreck'd, clung to the shore. 
And struggled on, and struggling fell 
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From power to a prison-oell. 
And only leit that oell to die. 

My reooUeotion, like a ghost, 
Ooes from this sea to that sea^side, 
Goes and returns as turns the tide. 
Then turns again unto the coast. 
I know not which I mourn the most^ 
My chief or my un wedded wife. 
The one was as the lordly sun, 
To joy in, bask in, and admire; 
The peaceful moon was as the one, 
To loTC, to look to, and desire; 
And both a part of my young life. 

VIII. 

Tears after, sheltered from the sun 

Beneath a Sacramento bay, 

A black Muchacho by me lay 

Along the long grass crisp and dun. 

His brown mule browsing by his side, 

And told with all a Peon's pride 

How he once fought; how long and well. 

Broad breast to breast, red hand to hand, 

Against a foe for lus fair land. 

And how the fierce inyader fell; 

And, artless, told me how he died: 

How walked he from the prison-wall 
Bress'd like some prince for a parade. 
And made no note of man or maid, 
But gazed out calmly over all. 
He looked far off, half paused, and then 
Above the mottled sea of men 
He kiss'd his thin hand to the sun; 
Then smiled so proudly none had known 
But he was stepping to a throne, 
Yet took no note of any one. 

A nude brown beggar Peon child. 
Encouraged as the captive smiled, 
Look'd up, half scared, half pitying; 
He stopp'd, he caught it from the sands. 
Put bright coins in its two brown hands, 
Then strode on like another king. 

Two deep, a musket's length, they stood 
A-front, in sandals, nude, and dun 



As death and darkness wove in one. 
Their thick Hps thirsting for his blood. 
He took each black hand one by one. 
And, smiling with a patient grace, 
Forgave them all and took his place. 

He bared his broad brow to the sun. 

Gave one long^ last look to the sky, 

The white wing*d clouds that hurried by, 

The olive hills in orange hue; 

A last list to the cockatoo 

That hung by beak from mango-bough 

Hard by, and hung and sung as though 

He never was to sing again, 

Hung all red-orown*d and robed in green. 

With belts of gold and blue between. — 

A bow, a touch of heart, a pall 
Of purple smoke, a crash, a thud, 
A warrior's raiment rolled in blood, 
A face in dust and — that was all. 

Success had made him more than king; 
Defeat made him the vilest thing 
In name, contempt or hate can bring; 
So much the leaded dice of war 
Bo make or mar of character. 

Speak ill who will of him, he died 
In all disgrace; say of the dead 
His heart was black, his hands were red- 
Say this much, and be satisfied; 
Gloat over it all undenied. 
I simply say he was my friend 
"When strong of hand and fair of fame: 
Dead and disgraced, I stand the same 
To him, and so shall to the end. 

I lay this crude wreath on his dust. 
Inwove with sad, sweet memories 
Recaird here by these colder seas. 
I leave the wild bird with his trust, 
To sing and say him nothing wrong; 
I wake no rivalry of song. 

He lies low in the levelled sand, 
Unshelter'd from the tropic sun. 
And now of all he knew not one 
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Will speak him fair in that far land. 
Perhaps 'tvas this that made me seek, 
Disguised, his grave one winter-tide; 
A weakness for the weaker side, 
A siding with the helpless weak. 

A palm not far held out a hand. 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 
And bent like some great bow unstrung. 
And quiver'd like a willow wand; 
Perch*d on its fruits that crooked hang. 
Beneath a broad banana's leaf, 
A bird in rainbow splendor sang 
A low, sad song of temper*d grief. 

No sod, no «ign, no cross nor stone 
But at his side a cactus green 
Upheld its lances long and keen; 
It stood in sacred sands alone. 
Flat-palm *d and fierce with lifted S2>ear8; 
One bloom of crimson crown'd its head, 



A drop of blood, so bright, so red. 
Yet redolent as roses' tears. 

In my left hand I held a shell. 
All rosy lipp'd and pearly red; 
I laid it by his lowly bed, 
For he did lore so passing well 
The grand songs of the solemn sea. 

shelll sing well, wild, with a will. 
When storms blow loud and birds be still. 
The wildest sea-song known to thee! 

I said some things with folded hands. 
Soft whisper'd in the dim sea-sound, 
And eyes held humbly to the ground, 
And frail knees sunken in the sands. 
He had done more than this for me, 
And yet I could not well do more: 

1 turn'd me down the oliye shore, 
And set a sad face to the sea. 

LovDON, 1871. 



I Ant wrote this poem for John Brown. Yon ma mo John Brown of HArper*! Feny In his bearing, for 
WoIkerwM nok of imposing presenoe; nlso in histandeniess to the ooloied ohlld on his wegr to deelh. Bnt when 
about to publish I saw a oruel aooount of Qen. Walker and his grare at ThuIllOb Hondnras, in a London news- 
paper. It stated, among other mean things, that a board stood at the head of his grave with this insoriptlon: 

"Hera lies buried W. W.. 
Who nerer more will trouble jou, trouble yon." 

I bf good fortune had ready for my new book an aooount of a ride through % Central American forest. 
Putting this and the John Brown poem together in haste and anger, and working them over, I ealled the 
new poem " With Walker in Nicaragua." 

I had known Walker in OaUf craiak as a brave and gentle man of books. After I had been hurt a second 
time in the Indian wars. Qen. Orook, with whom I had been as guide and interpreter, sent me to Ban Frandsco 
to be treated, where an oi&oer asked me to go East with him to finish school, and I gladly set out with him, as 
there was a possibility of West Point ahead of me. We found trouble between the transit ship line and Gen. 
Walker, and we could not pass through Nlcarsgua. I should lika. were it possible, to say how much I owe to 
these army oAotn of the remote border. They werei many of them, years after, the heroes of the Civfl war. Yet 
were they erer. even there In the most savage wilderness the gentleet of gentle men. With snch men on the one 
hand and the wild red men on the other I touched and took in at once the very extremes of ezlitenoe, and the 
stream of life, even this eariy, flowed swift and strong and deep and widei Bee here again how fortunate were my 
misfortunesi For had it not been for mymany cruel wounds tn Indian wars these men. busy with graver things, 
would not have been drawn to their "Boy veteran" and hdped him along with his books and their sympathy and 
their better sense in so many ways. And how true they were, and still are, the very few survivors, as witness, more 
than a quarter of a century after the old Modoc days» in their loyalty and love they made me acomrade in the 
Army of the Potomac Truly, as Bayard Taylor says: 

"nie bravest are the tenderest; 
The loving are the daring." 

The offlcer returned but I stayed with Walker a little time ttU a ship from Ohile going to the OolumUa for 
lumber took me away. And sa knowing how good and danntless he was, I detsfmined to defend the grave of 
my dead, even though it should wreck my book and fortunes. For it was the BngUsh who, indirectly, put him to 
death, and now to heap disgrace upon his loiriy grave. It was to me intolerable, and made me rwMess of results. 
However, the British showed their gm a tue ss by treating me all the better for hitting back hard as I could for 
my helplcM dead. I was teaching sdiool in Washington Tenitosy when the ftocy of John Brown's raid and death 
leached me and then and there I began this poem. 
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ShixdotoB that shroud the to-morrovf, 
OUita/rom the Hfe that's within. 

Traces of pain and of sorrow. 
And maybe a trace of sin, 

Reachings for Qod m the darkness. 
And for— what should have been. 

Stains from the gall and the wormtoood^ 

Memories bitter like myrrh, 
A sad brown face in a fir wood. 

Blotches of hearVs blood here. 
But never the sound of a wailing. 

Never the sign of a tear. 



Where monntaiiui repose in their blue- 

nees, 
Where the siin first lands in his newness. 
And marshals his beams and his lanoes, 
Ere down to the vale he advances 
With yisor erect, and rides swiftly 
On the terrible night in his way. 
And slays him, and, dauntless and deftly, 
Hews ont the beautiful day 
With his flashing sword of silyer, — 
Lay nestled the town of Benalda, 
Far famed for its stately Alcalde, 
The iron judge of the mountain mine, 
With heart like the heart of woman, 
Humanity more than human; — 
Far famed for its gold and silver. 
Fair maids and its mountain wine. 

The feast was full, and the guests afire^ 
The shaven priest and the portly squire. 
The solemn judge and the smiling dandy. 
The duke and the don and the oomman- 

dante. 
All, save one, shouted or sang divine, 
Saiiing in one great sea of wine; 
Till roused, red-crested knight Chanticleer 
Answer'd and echo'd their song and cheer, 



Some boasted of broU, encounter, in 
battle, 
Some boasted of maidens most cleverly 

won. 
Boasted of duels most valiantly done. 
Of leagues of land and of herds of cattle, 
These men at the feast up in fair Benalda. 
All boasted but one, the calm Alcalde: 
Though hard they press'd from first of 

the feast, 
Press*d commandants, press'd poet and 

priest, 
And steadily still an attorney press'd. 
With lifted glass and his face aglow, 
Heedless of host and careless of guest — 
" A tale! the tale of your life, so hoi 
For not one man in all Mexico 
Can trace your history two decade.'* 
A hand on the rude one's lip was laid: 
<* Sacred, my son," the priest went on, 
<* Sacred the secrets of every one, 
Inviolate as an altar-stone. 
Tet what in the life of one who must 
Have lived a life that is half divine- 
Have been so pure to be so just. 
What can there be, O advocate. 
In the life of one so desolate 
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Of In ok with matron, or love with nudd. 
Midnight revel or escapade^ 
To stir the wonder of men at wine? 
Bat flhonld the Alcalde choose, yon 

know,"— 
(And here his voice fell soft and low. 
As he set his wine-horn in its place. 
And look'd in the judge's careworn face) — 
** To weave ns a tale that points a moraL 
Out of his vivid imagination. 
Of lass or of love, or lover's qnarrel, 
Nanght of his fame or name or station 
Shall lose in Inster by its relation." 

Softly the Jndge set down his horn, 
Kindly look'd on the priest all shorn, 
And gazed in the eyes of the advocate 
With a touch of pity, but none of hate; 
Then look'd he down in the brimming 

horn. 
Half defiant and half forlorn. 

Was it a tear? Was it a sigh? 
Was it a glance of the priest's black eye? 
Or was it the drunken revel-cry 
That smote the rock of his frozen heart 
And forced his pallid lips apart? 
Or was it the weakness like to woman 
Yearning for sympathy 
Through the dark years, 
Spuming the secrecy. 
Burning for tears. 
Proving him human, — 
As he said to the men of the silver mine, 
With their eyes held up as to one divine. 
With his eyes held down to his untouch'd 
wine: 

*'It might have been where moonbeams 

kneel 
At night beside some rugged steep; 
It might have been where breakers reel. 
Or mild waves cradle one to sleep; 
It might have been in peaceful life. 
Or mad tumult and storm and strife, 
I drew my breath; it matters not. 
A silver'd head, a sweetest cot. 



A sea of tamarack and pine, 

A peaceful stream, a balmy dime, 

A cloudless sky, a sister's smile, 

A mother's love that sturdy Time 

Has strengthen'd as he strengthens win% 

Are mine, are with me all the while. 

Are hung in memory's sounding halls, 

Are graven on her glowing walls. 

But rage, nor rack, nor wrath of man. 

Nor prayer of priest, nor price, nor ban 

Can wring from me their place or name^ 

Or why, or when, or whence I came; 

Or why I left that childhood home, 

A child of form yet old of soul. 

And sought the wilds where tempests roU 

O'er snow peaks white as driven foam. 

" Mistaken and misunderstood, 
I sought a deeper wild and wood. 
A girlish form, a childish face, 
A wild waif drifting from place to place* 

<* Oh for the skies of rolling blue. 
The balmy hours when lovers woo, 
When the moon is doubled as in desire. 
And the lone bird cries in his crest of fire, 
Like vespers calling the soul to bliss 
In the blessed love of the life above. 
Ere it has taken the stains of this! 

" The world afar, yet at my feet, 
Went steadily and sternly on; 
I almost fancied I could meet 
The crush and bustle of the street. 
When from my mountain I look'd down. 
And deep down in the cafion's mouth 
The long-torn ran and pick-ax rang. 
And pack-trains coming from the south 
Went stringing round the mountain high 
In long gray lines, as wild geese fly. 
While mul'teers shouted hoarse and high. 
And dusty, dusky mul'teers sang — 
< Senora with the liquid eye! 
No floods can ever quench the flame^ 
Or frozen snows my passion tame, 
O Juanna with the coal-black eye! 
O senorita. bide a bye!' 
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Enyironed by a monntain wall. 
That oaped in anovy turrets stood; 
So fierce, so terrible, so tall. 
It never yet had been defiled 
By track or trail, save by the wild 
Free children of the wildest wood; 
An nnkis8*d virgin at my feet. 
Lay my pure, hallow'd, dreamy vale, 
Where breathed the essence of my tale; 
Lone dimple in the mountain's face, 
Lone Eden in a boundless waste 
It lay so beantifnll so sweetl 

** There in the snn*s decline I stood 
By God's form wrought in pink and pearl. 
My peerless, dark-eyed Indian girl; 
And gazed out from a fringe of wood. 
With full-fed soul and feasting eyes. 
Upon an earthly paradise. 
Inclining to the south it lay, 
And long league's southward roll'd away, 
Until the sable-feat her Hi pines 
And tangled boughs and amorous yines 
Closed like besiegers on the scene, 
The while the stream that intertwined 
Had barely room to flow between. 
It was unlike all other streams. 
Save those seen in sweet summer dreams; 
For sleeping in its bed of snow, 
Nor rook nor stone was ever known. 
But only shining, shifting sands, 
Forever sifted by unseen hands. 
It curved, it bent like Indian bow. 
And like an arrow darted through. 
Yet uttered not a sound nor breath. 
Nor broke a ripple from the start; 
It was as swift, as still as death. 
Yet was so dear, so pure^ so sweet. 
It wound its way into your heart 
As through the grasses at your feet. 

"Once, through the tall untangled 
grass, 
I saw two black bears careless pass. 
And in the twilight turn to play; 
I caught my rifle to my face. 
She raised her hand with quiet grace 



• 

And said: ' Not so, for us the day, 
The night belongs to such as they.' 

"And then from out the shadow'd 
wood 
The antler'd deer came stalking down 
In half a shot of where I stood; 
Then stopp'd and stamp 'd impatiently. 
Then shook his head and antlers high. 
And then his keen horns backward threw 
Upon his shoulders broad and brown. 
And thrust his muzzle in the air, 
SnufPd proudly; then a blast he blew 
As if to say: "No danger there. " 
And then from out the sable wood 
His mate and two sweet dappled fawns 
Stole forth, and by the monarch stood. 
Such bronzes, as on kingly lawns; 
Or seen in picture, read in tale. 
Then he, as if to reassure 
The timid, trembling and demure. 
Again his antlers backward threw. 
Again a blast defiant blew, 
Then led them proudly down the vale* 

*' I watch'd the forms of darkness oome 
Slow stealing from their sylvan home. 
And pierce the sunlight drooping low 
And weary, as if loth to go. 
Night stain'd the lances as he bled. 
And, bleeding and pursued, he fled 
Across the vale into the wood. 
I saw the tall grass bend its head 
Beneath the stately martial tread 
Of Shades, pursuer and pursued. 

«< < Behold the clouds,' Winnema said, 
* All purple with the blood of day; 
The night has oonquer'd in the fray. 
The shadows live, and light is dead.' 

*< She tum'd to Shasta gracefully. 
Around whose hoar and mighty head 
Still roll'd a sunset sea of red, 
Whfle troops of clouds a space below 
Were drifting wearily and slow, 
As seeking shelter for the night 
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Like weary sea-birds in their flight; 
Then cnrved her right arm ^raoefnlly 
Above her brow, and bow*d her knee, 
And chanted in an nnknown tongne 
Words sweeter than were ever snng. 

*' *And what means this ? * I gently said. 

* I prayed to Qod, the Yopitone, 
Who dweUs on yonder snowy throne,* 
She softly said with drooping head; 

* I bow*d to God. He heard my prayer, 
I felt his warm breath in my hair. 

He Jieard me all my wishes tell, 
For God is good, and all is well.' 

*' The dappled and the dimpled skies, 
The timid stars, the spotted moon. 
All smiled as sweet as sun at noon. 
Her eyes were like the rabbit's eyes. 
Her mien, her manner, just as mild, 
And thongh a savage war-chief's child. 
She wonld not harm the lowliest worm. 
And, thongh her beaded foot was firm. 
And thongh her airy step was true, 
She would not orush a drop of dew. 

** Her love was deeper than the sea, 
And stronger than the tidal rise, 
And dung in all its strength to me. 
A face like hers is never seen 
This side the gates of paradise. 
Save in some Indian Summer scene. 
And then none ever sees it twice— 
Is seen but once, and seen no more, 
Seen but to tempt the skeptic soul. 
And show a sample of the whole 
That Heaven has in store. 

" Ton might have plucked beams from 
the moon. 
Or torn the shadow from the pine 
When on its dial track at noon. 
But not have parted us one hour. 
She was so wholly, truly mine. 
And life was one unbroken dream 
Of purest bliss and calm delight, 
A flow'ry-shored, untroubled stream I 



Of sun and song, of shade and bower, 
A full-moon'd serenading night. 

<* Sweet melodies were in the air, 
And tame birds oaroU'd everywhere. 
I listened to the lisping grove 
And cooing pink-eyed turtle dove, 
I loved her with the holiest love; 
Believing with a brave belief 
That everything beneath the skies 
Was beautiful and bom to love. 
That man had but to love, believe, 
And earth would be a paradise 
As beautiful as that above. 
My goddess. Beauty, I adored, 
Bevoutly, fervid, her alone; 
My Priestess, Love, unceasing pour'd 
Pure incense on her altar-stone. 

** I carved my name in coarse design 
Once on a birch down by the way. 
At which she gazed, as she would say, 
'What does this say? What is this sign r 
And when I gaily said, < Some day 
Some one will come and read my name. 
And I will live in song and fame. 
Entwined with many a mountain tale, 
As he who first found this sweet vale, 
And they will give the place my name,' 
She was most sad, and troubled much. 
And looked in silence far away; 
Then started trembling from my touch. 
And when she tum'd her face again, 
I read unutterable pain. 

"At last she answered through her 
tears, 
'Ah! yes; this, too, foretells my fears: 
Yes, they will come— my race must go 
As fades a vernal fall of snow; 
And you be known, and I forgot 
Like these brown leaves that rust and rot 
Beneath my feet; and it is well: 
I do not seek to thrust my name 
On those who here, hereafter, dwell. 
Because I have before them dwelt; 
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Thej too will have their tales to tell, 
They too will have their time and fame. 

" ' Tes, they will oome, come eyen now; 
The dim ghosts on yon mountain's brow. 
Gray Fathers of my tribe and race. 
Do beckon to ns from their place, 
And hurl red arrows through the air 
At night, to bid onr braves beware. 
A footprint by the clear McClond, 
Unlike anght ever seen before, 
Is seen. The crash of rifles lend 
Is heard along its farther shore.' 

" What tall and tawny men were these. 
As somber, silent, as the trees 
They moved among! and sad some way 
With tempered sadness, ever they, — 
Yet not with sorrow bom of fear. 
The shadow of their destinies 
They saw approaching year by year. 
And mnrmnr'd not. They saw the snn 
Go down; they saw the peaceful moon 
Move on in silence to her rest. 
Saw white streams winding to the west; 
And thus they knew that oversoon. 
Somehow, somewhere, for every one 
Was rest beyond the setting sun. 
They knew not, never dream 'd of doubt. 
But turn'd to death as to a sleep. 
And died with eager hands held out 
To reaching hands beyond the deep,— 
And died with choicest bow at hand, 
And quiver full, and arrow drawn 
For use, when sweet to-morrow's dawn 
Should waken in the Spirit Land. 

** What wonder that I linger'd there 
With Nature's childrenl Could I part 
With those that met me heart to heart. 
And made me welcome, spoke me fair. 
Were first of all that understood 
My waywardness from others' ways, 
My worship of the true and good. 
And earnest love of Nature's God? 
Go court the mountains in the clouds. 
And clashing thunder, and the shrouds 



Of tempests, and eternal shocks. 
And fast and pray as one of old 
In earnestness, and ye shall hold 
The mysteries; shall hold the rod 
That passes seas, that smites the rocks 
Where streams of melody and song 
Shall run as white streams rush and flow 
Down from the mountains' crests of snow. 

Forever, to a thirsting throng. 

• ^ • * * # • 

"Between the white man and the red 
There lies no neutral, halfway ground. 
I heard afar the thunder sound 
That soon should burst above my head. 
And made my choice; I laid my plan, 
And childlike chose the weaker side; 
And ever have, and ever will. 
While might is wrong and wrongs remain. 
As careless of the world as I 
Am careless of a cloudless sky. 
With wayward and romantic joy 
I gave my pledge like any boy. 
But kept my promise like a man. 
And lost; yet with the lesson still 
Would gladly do the same again. 

•« 'They come! they comet the pale-face 
comel' 
The chieftain shouted where he stood. 
Sharp watching at the margin wood, 
And gave the war-whoop's treble yell. 
That like a knell on fond hearts fell 
Far watching from my rocky home. 

"No nodding plumes or banners fair 
Unfurl'd or fretted through the air; 
No screaming fife or rolling drum 
Did challenge brave of soul to come: 
But, silent, sinew-bows were strung, 
And, sudden, heavy quivers hung 
And, swiftly, to the battle sprung 
Tall painted braves with tufted hair. 
Like death-black banners in the air. 

"And long they fought, and firm and 
well 
And silent fought, and silent fell. 
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Sftve vhen they gave the fearful yell 
Of death, defiance, or of hate. 
But what were feathered flints to fate? 
And what were yells to seething lead ? 
And what the few and untrained feet 
To troops that oame with martial tread, 
And moved by wood and hill and stream 
As thick as people in a street, 
As strange as spirits in a dream? 

'* From pine and poplar, here and there, 
A cloud, a flash, a crash, a thud, 
A warrior's garments roll*d in blood, 
A yell that rent the mountain air 
Of fierce defiance and despair, 
Told all who fell, and when and where. 
Then tighter drew the coils around. 
And closer grew the battle-ground, 
And fewer feather*d arrows fell, 
And fainter grew the battle yell. 
Until upon that hill was heard 
The short, sharp whistle of the bird: 
Until that blood-soaked battle hill 
Was still as death, so more than still. 

"The calm, that oometh after all, 
liook'd sweetly down at shut of day. 
Where friend and foe commingled lay 
Like leaves of forest as they fall. 
Afar the somber mountains frown*d. 
Here tall pines wheel'd their shadows 

round* 
Like long, slim fingers of a hand 
That sadly pointed out the dead. 
Like some broad shield high overhead 
The great white moon led on and on. 
As leading to the better land. 
All night I heard the cricket's trill, 
That night-bird calling from the hill — 
The place was so profoundly still. 

** The mighty chief at last was down, 
A broken gate of brass and pride! 
His hair all dust, and this his crown! 
His firm lips were compress'd in hate 
To foes, yet all content with fate; 
While, circled round him thick, the foe 



Had folded hands in dust, and died. 
His tomahawk lay at his side. 
All blood, beside his broken bow. 
One arm stretch'd out, still over-bold. 
One hand half doubled hid in dust. 
And dutch'd the earth, as if to hold 
His hunting grounds still in his trust. 

** Here tall grass bow*d its tasseFd head 
In dewy tears above the dead. 
And there they lay in crook'd fern. 
That waved and wept above by turn: 
And further on, by somber trees. 
They lay, wild heroes of wild deeds. 
In shrouds alone of weeping weeds. 
Bound in a never-to-be-brokeu peace. 

" No trust that day had been betrayed; 
Not one had falter'd, not one brave 
Survived the fearful struggle, save 
One— save I the renegade. 
The red man's friend, and — they held me 

so 
For this alone— the white man's foe. 

" They bore me bound for many a day 
Through fen and wild, by foamy flood. 
From my dear mountains far away. 
Where an adob^ prison stood 
Beside a sultry, sullen, town. 
With iron eyes and stony frown; 
And in a dark and narrow cell. 
So hot it almost took my breath. 
And seem'd but some outpost of hell. 
They thrust me— as if I had been 
A monster, in a monster's den. 
I cried aloud, I courted death, 
I call'd unto a strip of sky. 
The only thing beyond my cell 
That I could see, but no reply 
Came but the echo of my breath. 
I paced — how long I cannot tell — 
My reason fail'd, I knew no more. 
And swooning, fell upon the floor. 
Then months went on, till deep one night, 
When long thin bars of cool moonlight 
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Lay shimmering along the floor, 
My senses came to me once more. 

<« My eyes look'd full into her eyes — 
Into her soul so true and tried, 
I thought myself in paradise. 
And vouder'd when she too had died. 
And then I saw the strip^ light 
That struggled past the prison bar. 
And in an instant, at the sight. 
My sinking soul fell just as far 
As oould a star loosed by a jar 
From out the setting in a ring^ 
The purpled semi-circled ring 
That seems to circle us at night. 

" She saw my senses had returned, 
Then swift to press my pallid face — 
Then, as if spum'd, she sudden tum'd 
Her sweet face to the prison wall; 
Her bosom rose, her hot tears fell 
Fast as drip moss-stones in a well. 
And then, as if subduing all 
In one strong struggle of the soul 
Be what they were of tows or fears^ 
With kisses and hot tender tears. 
There in the deadly, loathsome plaoe^ 
She bathed my pale and piteous face. 

*' I was so weak I could not speak 
Or press my pale lips to her cheek; 
1 only looked my wish to share 
The secret of her presence there. 
Then looking through her falling hair, 
She press'd her finger to her lips. 
More sweet than sweets the brown bee sips. 
More sad than any grief untold, 
More silent than the milk-white moon. 
She turned away. I heard unfold 
An iron door, and she was gone. 

<* At Iftst, one midnight, I was free; 
Again I felt the liquid air 
Around my hot brow like a sea. 
Sweet as my dear Madonna's prayer. 
Or benedictions on the soul; 
Pure air, which God gives free to ftU, 



Again I breathed without control — 
Pure air that man would fain enthrall; 
God's air, which man hath sei. ^ and 

sold 
Un^to his fellow-man for gold. 

" I bow'd down to the bended sky, 

I toss'd my two thin hands on high, 

I caird unto the crooked moon, 

I shouted to the shining stars, 

With breath and rapture uncontroll'd. 
Like some wild school-boy loosed at 

noon. 

Or comrade coming from the wars, 

Hailing his companiers of old. 

"Short time for shouting or delay,— 
The cook is shrill, the east is gray. 
Pursuit is made, I must away. 
They cast me on a sinewy steed. 
And bid me look to girth and guide— 
A caution of but little need. 
I dash the iron in his side, 
Swift as the shooting stars I ride; 
I turn, I see, to my dismay, 
A silent rider red as they; 
I glance again — it is my bride. 
My love, my life, rides at my side. 

"By gulch and gorge and brake and all. 
Swift as the shining meteors fall, 
We fly, and never sound nor word 
But ringing mustang hoof is heard, 
And limbs of steel and lungs of steam 
Could not be stronger than theirs seem. 
Grandly as in some joyous dream, 
League on league, and hour on hour, 
Far from keen pursuit, or power 
Of sheriff or bailiff, high or low. 
Into the bristling hills we go. 

<* Into the tumbled, clear MeCloud, 
White as the foldings of a shroud; 
We dash into the dashing stream. 
We breast the tide, we drop the rein. 
We dutch the streaming, tangled man»<* 
And yet the rider at my side 
Has never look nor word replied. 
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" Out in its foam, its mBh, its roar, 
Breasting away to the farther shore; 
Steadily, bravely, gain'd at last, 
Gain'd, where never a dastard foe 
Has dared to come, or friend to go. 
Pursuit is baffled and danger pass'd. 

'* Under an oak whose wide arms were 
Lifting aloft, as if in prayer, 
Under an oak, where the shining moon 
Like feather'd snow in a winter noon 
Quiver'd, sifted, and drifted down 
In spars and bars on her shoulders brown : 
And yet she was as silent still 
As block stones toppled from the hill — 
Great basalt blocks that near us lay. 
Deep nestled in the grass untrod 
By aught save wild beasts of the wood — 
Great, massive, squared, and chisePd 

stone, 
Like columns that had toppled down 
From temple dome or tower crown. 
Along some drifted, silent way 
Of desolate and desert town 
Built by the children of the sun. 
And I in silence sat on one^ 
And she stood gazing far away 
To where her childhood forests lay. 
Still as the stone I sat upon. 

*'I sought to catch her to my breast 
And charm her from her silent mood; 
She shrank as if a beam, a breath. 
Then silently before me stood. 
Still, coldly, as the kiss of death. 
Her face was darker than a pall, 
Her presence was so proudly tall, 
I would have started from the stone 
Where I sat gazing up at her. 
As from a form to earth unknown, 
Had I possessed the power to stir. 

'* 'O touch me not, no more, no more; 
Tis past, and my sweet dream is o'er. 
Lnpurel Impure! Impure!' she cried, 
In words as sweetly, wierdly wild 
As mingling of a rippled tide, 



And music on the waters spill'd. • • . 
•But you are free^ Fly! Fly alone. 
Tes, you will win another bride 
In some far clime where nought is known 
Of all that you have won or lost. 
Or what your liberty has cost; 
Will win you name, and place, and power, 
And ne'er recall this face, this hour, 
Save in some secret, deep regret. 
Which I forgive and you'll forget. 
Your destiny will lead you on 
Where, open'd wide to welcome you, 
Bich, ardent hearts and bosoms are, 
And snowy arms, more purely fair. 
And breasts — who dare say breasts more 
true? 

« < They said you had deserted me, 
Had rued you of your wood and wild. 
I knew, I knew it could not be, 
I trusted as a trusting child. 
I oross'd yon mountains bleak and high 
That curve their rough backs to the sky, 
I rode the white-maned mountain flood. 
And track'd for weeks the trackless wood. 
The good God led me, as before. 
And brought me to your prison-door. 

**<That madden'd call I that fever 'd 
moan! 
I heard you in the midnight call 
My own name through the massive wall, 
In my sweet mountain-tongue and tone — 
And yet you call'd so feebly wild, 
I near mistook you for a child. 

The keeper with his clinking keys 
I sought, implored upon my knees 
That I might see you, feel your breath, 
Your brow, or breathe you low replies 
Of comfort in your lonely death. 
His red face shone, his redder eyes 
Were like a fiend's that feeds on lies. 
Again I heard your feeble moan, 
I cried — unto a heart of stone. 
Ah! why the hateful horrors tell? 
Enough! I crept into your cell. 
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* I nnra6d yon, lured you back to life, 
And when yon knew, and called me wife 
And love, with pale lips rife 
With love and feeble loyelineas, 
I tnm'd away, I hid my face, 
In mad reproach and snch distress, 
In dnst down in that loathsome place. 

** 'And then I Tow'd a solemn tow 
That yon should live, live and be free. 
And yon have lived — are free; and now 
Too slow yon red snn comes to see 
My life or death, or me again. 
Oh, death! the peril and the pain 
I hare endnred! the dark, dark stain 
That I did take on my fair soul. 
All, all to save yon, make yon free. 
Are more than mortal can endure; 
But flame can make the foulest pure. 

« ( Behold this finished funeral pyre, 
All ready for the form and fire, 
Which these, my own hands, did prepare 
For this last night; then lay me there. 
I would not hide me from my God 
Beneath the cold and sullen sod. 
But, wrapp'd in fiery shining shroud, 
Ascend to Him, a wreathing cloud.' 

''She paused, she tum'd, she lean'd 
apace 
Her glance and half -regretting face, 
As if to yield herself to me; 
And then she cried, < It cannot be, 
For I have vow'd a solemn yow, 
And, Ood help me to keep it now!' 

" I stood with arms extended wide 
To catch her to my burning breast; 
She caught a dagger from her side 
And, ere I knew to stir or start. 
She plunged it in her bursting heart, 
And .fell into my arms and died — 
Died as my soul to hers was press'd. 
Died as I held her to my breast. 
Died without one word or moan, 
And left me with my dead— alone. 



" I laid her warm upon the pile. 
And underneath the lisping oak 
I watch'd the columns of dark smoke 
Embrace her red lips, with a smile 
Of frenzied fierceness, while there came 
A gleaming column of red flame, 
That grew a grander monument 
Above her nameless noble mould 
Than ever bronze or marble lent 
To king or conqueror of old. 

"It seized her in its hot embrace^ 
And leapt as if to reach the stars. 
Then looking up I saw a face 
So saintly and so sweetly fair. 
So sad, so pitying, and so pure, 
I nigh forgot the prison bars. 
And for one instant, one alone, 
I felt I could forgive, endure. 

** 1 laid a oirdei of white stone. 

And left her ashes there alone 

Years after, years of storm and pain, 
I sought that sacred ground again. 
I saw the circle of white stone 
With tall, wild grasses overgrown. 
I did expect, I know not why, 
From out her sacred dust to find 
Wild pinks and daisies blooming fair; 
And when I did not find them there 
I almost deem'd her God unkind. 
Less careful of her dust than I. 

" But why the dreary tale prolong? 
And deem you I confess 'd me wrong. 
That I did bend a patient knee 
To all the deep wrongs done to me? 
That I, because the prison mould 
Was on my brow, and all its chill 
Was in my heart as chill as night. 
Till soul and body both were cold. 
Did curb my free-bom mountain will 
And sacrifice my sense of right? 

. "No! no! and had they come that day 
While I with hands and garments red 
Stood by her pleading, patient clay. 
The one lone watcher by my dead. 
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With cross-hilt dagger in my hand. 

And offer'd me my life and all 

Of titles, power, or of place, 

I should have spat them in the face, 

And spnm'd them every one. 

I live as God gave me to live, 

I see as God gave me to see. 

Tis not my nature to forgive. 

Or cringe and plead and bend the knee 

To Qod or man in woe or weal. 

In penitence I cannot feel. 

" I do not question school nor creed 
Of Christian, Protestant, or Priest; 
I only know that creeds to me 
Are but new names for mystery. 
That good is good from east to east, 
And more I do not know nor need 
To know, to love my neighbor well. 
I take their dogmas, as they tell. 
Their pictures of their Godly good. 
In garments thick with heathen blood; 
Their heaven with his harp of gold, 
Their horrid pictures of their hell — 
Take hell and heaven undenied, 
Tet were the two placed side by side, 
Placed full before me for my choice. 
As they are pictured, best and worst. 
As they are peopled, tame and bold. 
The canonized, and the accursed 
Who dared to think, and thinking speak. 
And speaking act, bold cheek to cheek, 
I would in transports choose the first. 

And enter hell with lifted voice. 

# « * * » 

« Go read the annals of the North 
And records there of many a wail. 
Of marshalling and going forth 
For missing sheriffs, and for men 
Who fell and none knew how nor when, — 
Who disappeared on mountain trail, 
Or in some dense and narrow vale. 
Go, traverse Trinity and Scott, 
That curve their dark backs to the sun: 
Go, prowl them all. Lo! have they not 
The chronicles of my wild life? 



My secrets on their lips of stone, 
My archives built of human bone? 
Gk), range their wilds as I have done. 
From snowy crest to sleeping vales. 
And you will find on every one 
Enough to swell a thousand tales. 



• • 



<* The soul cannot survive alone. 
And hate will die, like other things; 
I felt an ebbing in my rage; 
I hunger'd for the sound of one, 
Just one familiar word, — 
Team'd but to hear my fellow speak. 
Or sound of woman's mellow tone. 
As beats the wild, imprisoned bird. 
That long nor kind nor mate has heard. 
With bleeding wings and panting beak 
Against its iron cage. 

" I saw a low-roof 'd rancho lie, 
Far, far below, at set of sun. 
Along the foot-hills crisp and dun — 
A lone sweet star in lower sky; 
Saw children passing to and fro. 
The busy housewife come and go. 
And white cows come at her command. 
And none look'd larger than my hand. 
Then worn and torn, and tann'd and 

brown. 
And heedless all, I hasten*d down; 
A wanderer, wandering lorn and late, 
I stood before the rustic gate. 

'* Two little girls, with brown feet bare, 
And tangled, tossing, yellow hair, 
Flay'd on the green, fantastic dress 'd. 
Around a great Newfoundland brute 
That lay half -resting on his breast, 
And with his red mouth open'd wide 
Would make believe that he would bite. 
As they assail'd him left and right. 
And then sprang to the other side, 
And fiird with shouts the willing air. 
Oh, sweeter far than lyre or lute 
To my then hot and thirsty heart. 
And better self so wholly mute. 
Were those sweet voices calling there. 
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*< Though some sweet scenes 1117 eyes 
have seen. 
Some melody my soul has heard, 
No song of any maid, or bird, 
Or splendid wealth of tropic scene. 
Or scene or song of anywhere, 
Has my impnlsiye sonl so stirr'd, 
As those yonng angels sporting there. 

"The dog at sight of me arose, 
And nobly stood with lifted nose, 
Afront the children, now so still. 
And staring at me with a will. 
•Gome in, come in,' the rancher cried. 
As here and there the housewife hied; 
' Sit down, sit down, you travel late. 
What news of politics or war? 
And are yon tired ? Qo you far? 
And where you from ? Be quick, my Kate, 
This boy is sure in need of food.' 
The little children close by stood. 
And watch'd and gazed inquiringly. 
Then came and climbed upon my knee. 

'< *That there's my lia,' the eldest said. 
And laugh'd and toss'd her pretty head; 
And then, half bating of her joy, 
' Have you a Ma, you stranger boy?- 
And there hangs Carlo on the wall 
As large as life; that mother drew 
With berry stains upon a shred 
Of tattered tent; but hardly you 
Would know the picture his at all. 
For Carlo's black, and this is red.' 
Again she laugh'd, and shook her head. 
And shower'd curls all out of place; 
Then sudden sad, she raised her face 
To mine, and tenderly she said, 
'Have you, like us, a pretty home? 
Have you, like me, a dog and toy? 
Where do you live, and whither roam ? 
And Where's your Pa, poor stranger boy?' 

'* It seem'd so sweetly out of place 
Again to meet my fellow-man. 
I gazed and gazed upon his face 
As something I had neyer seen. 



The melody of woman's voice 

Fell on my ear as falls the rain 

Upon the weary, waiting plain. 

I heard, and drank and drank again. 

As earth with craok'd lips drinks the rain. 

In green to revel and rejoice. 

I ate with thanks my frugal food. 

The first returned for many a day. 

I had met kindness by the way! 

I had at last eucounter'd good! 

« I sought my couch, but not to sleep; 
New thoughts were coursing strong and 

deep 
My wild, impulsive passion-heart; 
I could not rest, my heart was moved, 
My iron will forgot its part. 
And I wept like a child reproved. 

"I lay and pictured me a life 
Afar from peril, hate, or pain; 
Enough of battle, blood, and strife, 
I would take up life's load again; 
And ere the breaking of the morn 
I swung my rifle from the horn. 
And turned to other scenes and lands 
With lightened heart and whiten 'd hands. 

** Where orange blossoms never die. 
Where red fruits ripen all the year 
Beneath a sweet and balmy sky, 
Far from my language or my land, 
Reproach, regret, or shame or fear, 
I came in hope, I wander'd here — 
Yes, here; and this red, bony hand 
That holds this glass of ruddy cheer — '* 

« 'Tis he! " hiss'd the crafty advocate. 
He sprang to his feet, and hot with hate 
He reaoh'd his hands, and he call'd aloud, 
**'Tis the renegade of the red McCloud! " 

Slowly the Alcalde rose from his chair; 
« Hand me, touch me, him who dare! " 
And his heavy glass on the board of oak 
He smote with such savage and mighty 

stroke, 
It ground to dust in his bony hand, 
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And heavy bottles did olink and tip 

As if an earthquake were in the land. 

He tower'd np, and in his ire 

Seem*d taller than a chnrch's spire. 

He gazed a moment — ^and then, the while 

An ioy cold and defiant smile 

Did curve his thin and his livid lip, 



He tnm'd on his heel, he strode through 

the hall 
Grand as a god, so grandly tall, 
Tet white and cold as a chisePd stone; 
He passed him ont the adobS door 
Into the night, and he passed alone, 
And never was known or heard of more. 
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THE LAST TASCHASTAS. 

The hilU were hroton, the heavens were blne^ 
A woodpecker pounded a pine-top eheli, 

While a partridge whistled the whole day through 
For a rabbit to dance in the ehapparal. 
And a grey grouse drumm'd, **AWa well, all's loeU.* 



I. 

WrinUed and brown as a bag of leather, 
A squaw sits moaning long and low. 
Yesterday she was a wife and mother. 
To-day she is rocking her to and fro, 
A childless widow, in weeds and woe. 

An Indian sits in a rocky cayem 
Chipping a flint in an arrow head; 
His children are moying as still as shadows, 
His sqnaw is moulding some balls of lead, 
With round face painted a battle-red. 

An Indian sits in a black-jack jungle, 
Where a grizzly bear has rear*d her young. 
Whetting a flint on a granite boulder. 
His quiver is oyer his brown back hung — 
His face is streak'd and his bow is strung. 

An Indian hangs from a oliif of granite^ 
Like an eagle's nest built in the air, 
Looking away to the east and watching 
The smoke of the cabins curling there^ 
And eagle's feathers are in his hair. 

In belt of wampum, in battle fashion 
An Indian watches with wild desire. 
He is red with paint, he is black with pas- 
sion; 
And grand as a god in his sayage ire^ 
He leans and listens till stars are a-iire. 

All somber and sullen and sad, a chieftain 
Now looks from the mountain far into the 

sea. 
Just before him beat in the white billows, 
Just behind him the toppled tall tree 
And woodmen chopping, knee buckled 

to knee. 



XX. 

All together, all in council. 

In a caQon wall'd so high 

That no thing could ever reach them 

Saye some stars dropp'd from the sky. 

And the brown bats sweeping by: 

Tawny chieftains thin and wiry. 
Wise as brief, and brief as bold; 
Chieftains young and fierce and fiery. 
Chieftains stately, stem and old. 
Bronzed and battered — battered gold. 

Flamed the council-fire brighter, 
Flash'd black eyes like diamond beadi^ 
When a woman told her sorrows, 
While a warrior told his deeds. 
And a widow tore her weeds. 

Then was lit the pipe of council 
That their fathers smoked of old. 
With its stem of manzanita. 
And its bowl of quartz and gold. 
And traditions manifold. 

How from lip to lip in silence 
Bum'd it round the circle red. 
Like an evil star slow passing 
(Sign of battles and bloodshed) 
Bound the heavens overhead. 

Then the silence deep was broken 
By the thunder rolling far. 
As gods muttering in anger. 
Or the bloody battle-car 
Of some Christian king at war. 

' 'TIS the spirits of my Fathers 
I Muti'ring vengeance in the skiesi 
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And the flashing of the lightning 
Is the anger of their eyes, 
Bidding us in battle rise^'* 

Cried the war-chief, now uprising. 
Naked aU above the waist. 
While a belt of shells and silver 
Held his tamoos to its place, 
And the war-paint streaked his face. 

Women melted from the council. 
Boys crept backward ont of sight, 
TiU alone a wall of warriors 
In their paint and battle-plight 
Sat reflecting back the light. 

" O my Fathers in the storm-cloud!" 
(Bed arms tossing to the skies. 
While the massive walls of granite 
Seem*d to shrink to half their size, 
And to mutter strange replies) — 

*'Soon we come, O angry Fathers, 
Down the darkness yon have crossed: 
Speak for hunting-grounds there for us; 
Those you left us we have lost— 
Qone like blossoms in a frost. 

"Warriors!" (and his arms fell folded 
On his tawny swelling breast. 
While his voice, now low and plaintive 
As the waves in their unrest. 
Touching tenderness coufess'd), 

'* Where is Wrotto, wise of counsel, 
Yesterday here in his place? 
A brave lies dead down in the valley. 
Last brave of his line and race, 
And a Ghost sits on his face. 

" Where his boy the tender-hearted. 
With his mother yestermoru ? 
Lo! a wigwam door is darkened. 
And a mother mourns forlorn. 
With her long locks toss'd and torn. 

"Lo! our daughters have been gathered 
From among us by the foe. 
Like the lilies they once gather *d 



In the spring-time all aglow 
From the banks of living snow. 
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Through the land where we for ages 
Laid the bravest, dearest dead. 
Grinds the savage white man's plow- 
share 
Grinding sires* bones for bread>— 
We shall give them blood instead. 

"I saw white skulls in a furrow. 
And around the cursed plowshare 
Clung the flesh of my own children. 
And my mother's tangled hair 
Trailed along the furrow there. 

"Warriors! braves! I cry for vengeance! 
And the dim ghosts of the dead 
Unavenged do wail and shiver 
In the storm doud overhead, 
And shoot arrows battle-red." 

Then he ceased, and sat among them, 
With his long locks backward strowu; 
They as mute as men of marble, 
He a king upon the throne. 
And as still as any stone. 

Then uprose the war chiefs daughtei; 
Taller than the tassell'd com. 
Sweeter than the kiss of morning, 
Sad as some sweet star of mom. 
Half defiant, half forlorn. 

Bobed in skins of striped panther 
Lifting loosely to the air 
With a face a shade of sorrow 
And black eyes that said, Beware! 
Nestled in a storm or hair; 

With her striped robes around her. 
Fastened by an eagle's beak, 
Stood she by the stately chieftain. 
Proud and pure as Shasta's peak. 
As she ventured thus to speak: 

" Must the tomahawk of battle 

Be unburied where it lies, 

O, last war chief of Taschastas t 
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Mxuit the smoke of battle rise 
like a stona doad in the skies ? 
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Tme, some wxetoh has laid a brother 
With his swift feet to the snn, 
But beoause one bongh is broken, 
Must the broad oak be undone? 
All the fir trees fell'd as one? 

** Tnie^ the brayes ha^e faded, wasted 
Like ripe blossoms in the rain. 
But when we haye spent the arrows, 
Do we twang the string in Tain, 
And then snap the bow in twain ?" 

Like a yessel in a tempest 
Shook the warrior, wild and grim, 
As he gazed out in the midnight. 
As to things that beckon'd him, 
And his eyes were moist and dim. 

Then he tum'd, and to his bosom 
Battle-soarr'd, and strong as brass, 
Tenderly the warrior preas'd her 
As if she were made of gloss, 
Murmuring, " Alas! alas! 

M Loua Ellah! Spotted Lily! 
Streaks of blood shall be the sign. 
On their cursed and mystic pages, 
Bepresenting me and mine! 
By Tonatiu's fiery shrine! 

*• When the grass shall grow untrodden 
In my war path, and the plow 
Shall be grinding through this cafion 
Where my brayes are gathered now, 
Still shall they record this tow: 

'* War and yengeanoe! rise, my warrior, 
Bise and shout the battle sign. 
Ye who loTC revenge and glory! 
Te for peace, in silence pine. 
And no more be braTCS of mine." 

Then the war yell rolled and echoed 
As they started from the ground, 
Till an eagle from his cedar 



Starting, answer'd back the sound, 
And flew circling round and round. 

" Enough, enough, my kingly father," 
And the glory of her eyes 
flash'd the valor and the passion 
That may sleep but never dies. 
As she proudly thus replies: 

" Can the cedar be a willow. 
Pliant and as little worth? 
It shall stand the king of forests. 
Or its fall shall shake the earth. 

Desolating heart and hearth!" 

• *•••• 

III. 

• ••••• 

From cold east shore to warm west sea 

The red men followed the red sxm. 

And faint and failing fast as he. 

They knew too well their race was run. 

This ancient tribe, pressed to the wave. 

There fain had slept a patient slave. 

And died out as red embers die 

From flames that once leapt hot and high; 

But, roused to anger, half arose 

Around that chief, a sudden flood, 

A hot and hungry cry for blood; 

Half drowsy shook a feeble hand. 

Then sank back in a tame repose. 

And left him to his fate and foes, 

A stately wreck upon the strand. 

• ••••• 

His eye was like the lightning's wing, 
His voice was like a rushing flood; 
And when a captive bound he stood 
His presence look'd the perfect king. 

"Iwas held at first that he should die: 
I never knew the reason why 
A milder council did prevail. 
Save that we shrank from blood, and save 
That brave men do respect the brave. 
Down sea sometimes there was a sail. 
And far at sea, they said, an isle. 
And he was sentenced to exile; 
In open boat upon the sea 



\ 
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To go the instant on the main. 
And never under penalty 
Of death to touch the shore again. 
A troop of bearded buckskinnM men 
Bore him hard-hurried to the waye, 
Placed him swift in the boat; and then 
Swift pushing to the bristling sea, 
His daughter rush'd down suddenly, 
Threw him his bow, leapt from the shore 
Into the boat beside the biaTe^ 
And sat her down and seized the oar. 
And never question'd, made replies, 
Or moved her lips, or raised her eyes. 

His breast was like a gate of brass. 
His brow was like a gathered storm; 
There is no chiseird stone that has 
So stately and complete a form, 
In sinew, arm, and every part. 
In all the galleries of art. 

Gray, bronzed, and naked to the waist. 
He stood half halting in the prow. 
With quiver bare and idle bow. 
The warm sea fondled with the shore^ 
And laid his white face to the sands. 
His daughter sat with her sad face 
Bent on the wave^ with her two hands 
Held tightly to the dripping oar; 
And 88 she sat, her dimpled knee 
Bent lithe as wand or willow tree, 
So round and full, so rich and free, 
That no one would have ever known 
That it had either joint or bone. 

Her eyes were black, her face was brown, 
Her breasts were bare and there fell down 
Such wealth of hair, it almost hid 
The two, in its rich jetty fold — 
Which I had sometime fain forbid. 
They were so richer, fuller far 
Than any polish'd bronzes are. 
And richer hued than any gold. 
On her brown arms and her brown hands 
Were bars of gold and golden bands, 
Bough hammer 'd from the virgin ore. 
So heavy, they could hold no more. 



I wonder now, I wonder'd then, 
That men who fear'd not gods nor men 
Laid no rude hands at all on her, — 
I think she had a dagger slid 
Down in her silver'd wampum belt; 
It might have been, instead of hilt, 
A flashing diamond hurry-hid 
That I beheld— I could not know 
For certain, we did hasten so; 
And 1 know now less sure than then: 
Deeds strangle memories of deeds. 
Bed blossoms wither, choked with weeds, 
And years drown memories of men. 
Some things have happened since— and 

then 
This happen'd years and years ago. 

" Go, gof* the captain cried, and smote 
With sword and boot the swaying boat. 
Until it quiver'd as at sea 
And brought the old chief to his knee. 
He turn*d his face, and turning rose 
With hand raised fiercely to his foes: 
**Tes, I will go, last of my race, 
Pnsh'd by you robbers ruthlessly 
Into the hollows of the sea. 
From this my last, last resting-plaoe. 
Traditions of my fathers say 
A feeble few reached for this land. 
And we reach'd them a welcome hand 
Of old, upon another shore; 
Now they are strong, we weak as they. 
And they have driven us before 
Their faces, from that sea to this: 
Then marvel not if we have sped 
Sometime an arrow as we fled. 
So keener than a serpent's kiss." 

He tum'd a time unto the sun 
That lay half hidden in the sea, 
As in his hollows rock*d asleep. 
All trembled and breathed heavily; 
Then arch'd his arm, as you have done, 
For sharp masts pierdng through the 

deep. 
No shore or kind ship met his eye, 
Or Isle, or sail, or anything, 
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Saye white sea gnlls on dipping wing, 
And mobile sea and molten bky. 

'*FarewoU!— pash seaward, ohildl" he 
oried, 
And quick the paddle-strokes replied. 
Like lightning from the panther-skin, 
That bound his loins round about 
He snatoh'd a poison*d arrow out. 
That like a snake lay hid within, 
And twang'd his bow. The captain fell 
Prone on his face, and such a yell 
Of triumph from that savage rose 
As man may neyer. hear again. 
He stood as standing on the main, 
The topmast main, in proud repose, 
And shook his clench*d fist at his foes. 
And call'd, and cursed them eyery ona 
He heeded not the shouts and shot 
That followed him, but grand and grim 
Stood up against the level sun; 
And, standing so, seem'd in his ire 
So grander than some ship on fire. 

And when the sun had left the sea. 
That laves Abrup, and Blanco laves. 



And left the land to death and me, 
The only thing that I could see 
Was, ever as the light boat lay 
High lifted on the white-back'd wavee» 
A head as gray and toss'd as they. 

We raised the dead, and from his 

hands 

Piok'd out some shells, dutohed as he 

lay 
And two by two bore him away. 

And wiped his lips of blood and sands. 

We ben^ and scooped a shallow home. 
And laid him warm-wet in his blood. 
Just as the lifted tide a-flood 
Game charging in with mouth a-foam: 
And as we turn'd, the sensate thing 
Beached up, lick'd out its foamy tongue, 
Liok'd out its tongue and tasted blood; 
The white lips to the red earth clung 
An instant, and then loosening 
All hold Just like a living thing, 
Drew back sad- voiced and shuddering. 
All stained with Uood, a striped flood. 
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OlhUings of day in the darkness, 
FUuhing$ of fihU and cf sUel^ 

Blended in gossamer texture 
The ideal and the real, 

Limn*d like the phantom ship sho^ow. 
Crowding up under the keel. 



I Btand beside the mobile sea, 
And Bails are spread, and sails are furl'd; 
From farthest corners of the world, 
And fold like white wings wearily. 
Some ships go np, and some go down 
In haste, lilce traders in a town. 

Afar at sea some white ships flee, 
With arms stretch'd like a ghost's to me. 
And clond-like sails are blown and cnrPd, 
Then glide down to the nnder world. 
As if blown bare in winter blasts 
Of leaf and limb, tall naked masts 
Are rising from the restless sea. 
I seem to see them gleam and shine 
With dinging drops of dripping brine. 
Broad still brown wings flit here and there^ 
Thin sea-blue wings wheel eyerywhere, 
And white wings whistle through the air; 
I hear a thousand sea gulls call 
And San Francisoo Bay is white 
And blue with sail and sea and light. 

Behold the ocean on the beach 
Kneel lowly down as if in prayer, 
I hear a moan as of despair, 
While far at sea do toss and reach 
Some things so like white pleading hands. 
The ocean's thin and hoary hair 
Is trail'd along the silver'd sands, 
At every sigh and sounding moan. 
The Tcry birds shriek in distress 
And sound the ocean's monotone. 
'Tis not a place for mirthfulness, 
But meditation deep, and prayer, 



And kneelings on the salted sod. 
Where man must own his littleness. 
And know the mightiness of God. 

Dared I but say a prophecy, 
As sang the holy men of old. 
Of rock-built cities yet to be 
Along these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding athirst iato the sea. 
What wondrous marvels might be told! 
Enough, to know that empire here 
Shall bum her loftiest, brightest star; 
Here art and eloquence shall reign, 
As o'er the wolf-rear'd realm of old; 
Here leam'd and famous from afar, 
To pay their noble court, shall come. 
And shall not seek or see in Tain, 
But look and look with wonder dumb. 

Afar the bright Sierras lie 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven hung in sight 
Against the blue base of the sky. 

I look along each gaping gorge, 
I hear a thousand sounding strokes 
Like giants rending giant oaks. 
Or brawny Vulcan at his forge; 
I see pickaxes flash and shine; 
Hear great wheels whirling in a mine. 
Here winds a thick and yellow thread, 
A moss'd and silver stream instead; 
And trout that leap'd its rippled tide 
Have turn'd upon their sides and died. 

Lol when the last pick in the mine 
Lies rusting red with idleness. 
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Aud rot yon cabins in the mold, 
And wheels no more croak in distress, 
And tall pines reassert command. 
Sweet bards along this sunset shore 
Their mellow melodies will ponr; 
Will charm as charmers very wise. 
Will strike the haip with master hand, 
Will sound unto the yaalted skies. 
The Talor of these men of old— 
These mighty men of Torfy-nine; 
Will sweetly sing and proudly say, 
Long, long agone there was a day 
When there were giants in the land. 
« • • • • 

Now who rides rushing on the sight 
Hard down yon rooky long defile. 
Swift as an eagle in his flight. 
Fierce as a winter's storm at night 
Blown from the bleak Sierra's height! 
Such reckless rider 1— I do ween 
No mortal man his like has seen. 
And yet, but for his long serape 
All flowing loose, and black as crape^ 
And long silk locks of blackest hair 
All streaming wildly in the breeze. 
You might belicTe him in a chair. 
Or chatting at some country fair 
He rides so grandly at his ease. 

But now he grasps a tighter rein, 
A red rein wrought in golden chain. 
And in his tapidaros stands. 
Turns, shouts defiance at his foe. 
And now he calmly bares his brow 
As if to challenge fate, and now 
His hand drops to his saddle-bow 
And clutches something gleaming there 
As if to something more than dare. 

The stray winds lift the rayen curls, 
Soft as a fair Gastilian girl's. 
And bare a brow so manly, high, 
Its eyery feature does belie 
The thought he is oompell'd to fly; 
A brow as open as the sky 
On which you gaze and gaze again 



As on a picture you haye seen 
And often sought to see in yain, 
A brow of blended pride and pain. 
That seems to hold a tale of woe 
Or wonder, thi^t you fain would know 
A boy's brow, cut as with a knife. 
With many a dubious deed in life. 

Again he grasps his glitt'ring rein. 
And, wheeling like a hurricane. 
Defying wood, or stone, or flood. 
Is dashing down the gorge again. 
Oh, neyer yet has prouder steed 
Borne master nobler in his need! 
There is a glory in his eye 
That seems to dare and to defy 
Pursuit, or time, or spacs; or race. 
His body is the type of speed. 
While from his nostril to his heel 
Are muscles as if made of steel. 

What crimes haye made that red hand 
red? 
What wrongs haye written that young face 
With lines of thought so out of place? 
Where flies he? And from whence has 

fled? 
And what his lineage and race? 
What glitters in his heayy belt, 
And from his furr'd cantenas gleam? 
What on his bosom that doth seem 
A diamond bright or dagger's hilt ? 
The iron hoofs that still resound 
Like thunder from the yielding ground 
Alone reply; and now the plain. 
Quick as you breathe and gaze again. 

Is won, and all pursuit is yain. 

• • • « • 

I stand upon a mountain rim, 
Stone-payed and pattem'd as a street; 
A rock-lipp'd oafion plunging south. 
As if it were earth's open'd mouth, 
Tawns deep and darkling at my feet; 
So deep, so distant, and so dim 
Its waters wind, a yellow thread. 
And call so ftdntly and so far, 
I turn aside my swooning head* 
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I feel a fierce impulse to leap 
Adown the beetling precipice, 
Like some lone^ lost, uncertain star; 
To plunge into a place unknown, 
And win a world, all, all my own; 
Or if I might not meet that bliss. 
At least escape the curse of this. 

I gaze again. A gleaming star 
Shines back as from some mossy well 
Beflected from blue fields afar. 
Brown hawks are wheeling here and there^ 
And up and down the broken wall 
Clings clumps of dark green chapparal. 
While from the rent rocks, grey and 

bare; 
Blue junipers hang in the air. 

Herey cedars sweep the stream and here, 
Among the boulders moss'd and brown 
That time and storms have toppled down 
From towers undefiled by man. 
Low cabins nestle as in fear. 
And look no taller than a span. 
From low and shapeless chimneys rise 
Some tall straight columns of blue smoke. 
And weld them to the bluer Skies; 
While sounding down the somber gorge 
I hear the steady pickax stroke^ 
As if upon a flashing forge. 

• • • • • 

Another scene, another sound! — 
Sharp shots are fretting through the air. 
Bed kniyes are flashing everywhere. 
And here and there the yellow flood 
Is purpled with warm smoking blood. 
The brown hawk swoops low to the 

ground. 
And nimble chipmunks, small and still, 
Dart striped lines across the sill 
That manly feet shall press no more. 
The flume lies warping in the sun. 
The pan sits empty by the door. 
The piokaz on its bedrock floor. 
Lies rusting in the silent mine. 
There comes no single sound nor sign 



Of life, beside yon monks in brown 
That dart their dim shapes up and down 
The rocks that swelter in the sun; 
But dashing down yon rocky spur. 
Where scarce a hawk would dare to 

whirr, 
A horseman holds his reckless flight. 
He wears a flowing black capote. 
While over all do flow and float 
Long locks of hair as dark as night. 
And hands are red that erst were white. 

All up and down the land to-day 
Black desolation and despair 
It seems have set and settled there. 
With none to frighten them away. 
Like sentries watching by the way 
Black chimneys topple in the air, 
And seem to say, Go back, beware! 
While up around the mountain's rim 
Are clouds of smoke, so still and grim 
They look as they are fasten'd there. 

A lonely stillness, so like death. 
So touches, terrifies all things. 
That even rooks that fly overhead 
Are hush*d, and seem to hold their 

breath. 
To fly with muffled wings. 
And heayy as if made of lead. 
Some skulls that crumble to the touch, 
Some joints of thin and chalk-like bone, 
A tall black chimney, all alone, 
That leans as if upon a crutch. 
Alone are left to mark or tell, 
Instead of cross or cryptic stone, 
Where Joaquin stood and brave men 

feU. 

The sun is red and flush'd and dry. 
And fretted from his weary beat 
Across the hot and desert sky, 
And swollen as from overheat. 
And failing too; for see, he sinks 
Swift as a ball of bumish'd ore: 
It may be fancy, but methinks 
He never fell so fast before. 
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I hear the neighing of hot steeds, 
I see the marshaling of men 
That silent mo^e among the trees 
As busily as swarming bees 
With step and stealthiness profound* 
On carpetings of spindled weeds. 
Without a syllable or sound 
Save clashing of their burnish'd arms, 
Clinking duU, deathlike alarms — 
Grim bearded men and brawny men 
That grope among the ghostly trees. 
Were oyer silent men as these? 
Was ever somber forest deep 
And dark as this? Here one might sleep 
While all the weary years went round. 
Nor wake nor weep for sun or sound. 

A stone's throw to the right, a rock 
Has rear'd his head among the stars — 
An island in the upper deep-^ 
And on his front a thousand scars 
Of thunder's crash and earthquake's shock 
Are seam'd as if by sabre's sweep 
Of gods, enraged tkit he should rear 
front amid their realms of air. 



What moves along his beetling brow, 
So small, so indistinct and far, 
This side yon blazing evening star. 
Seen through that redwood's shifting 

bough? 
A lookout on the world below? 
A watcher for the friend — or foe? 
This still troops sentry it must be, 
Tei seems no taller than my knee. 

But for the grandeur of this gloom, 
And for the chafing steeds' alarms. 
And brown men's sullen dash of arms, 
This were but as a liying tomb. 
These weeds are spindled, pale and white. 
As if nor sunshine^ life^ nor light 
Had ever reaoh'd this forest's heart. 
Aboye, the redwood boughs entwine 
As dense as copse of tangled yine— 
Aboye, so fearfully afar. 
It seems as 'twere a lesser sky, 



A sky without a moon or star, 

The moss'd boughs are so thick and high. 

At eyery lisp of leaf I start 1 

Would I could hear a cricket trill. 

Or hear yon sentry from his hill. 

The place does seem so deathly stiU. 

But see a sudden lifted hand 

From one who still and sullen stands, 

With black serape and bloody hands. 

And coldly gives his brief command. 

They mount — away! Quick on his heel 
He turns and grasps his gleaming steel — 
Then sadly smiles, and stoops to kiss 
An upturn'd face so sweetly fair. 
So sadly, saintly, purely rare. 
So rich of blessedness and bliss! 
I know she is not flesh and blood, 
But some sweet spirit of this wood; 
I know it by her wealth of hair, 
And step on the unyielding air; 
Her seamless robe of shining white. 
Her soul-deep eyes of darkest night; 
But over all and more than all 
That can be said or can befall. 
That tongue can tell or pen can traoe^ 
That wonderous witchery of face. 

Between the trees I see him stride 
To where a red steed fretting stands 
Impatient for his lord's commands: 
And she glides noiseless at his side. 

One hand toys with her waving hair, 
Soft lifting from her shoulders bare; 
The other holds the loosen'd rein. 
And rests upon the swelling mane 
That curls the curved neck o'er and o'ei; 
Like waves that swirl along the shore 
He hears the last retreating sound 
Of iron on volcanic stone^ 
That echoes far from peak to plain. 
And 'neath the dense wood's sable zone, 
He peers the dark Sierras down. 

His hand forsakes her raven hair. 
His eyes have an unearthly glare; 
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8h« shrinks and shudders at his side 

Then lifts to his her moisten'd eyes. 

And only looks her sad replies. 

A sallenness his soul enthralls, 

A silence bom of hate and pride; 

His fierce Tolcanio heart so deep 

Is stirr'd, his teeth, despite his will. 

Do chatter as if in a chill; 

His Tery dagger at his side 

Does shake and rattle in its sheath. 

As blades of brovn grass in a gale 

Do mstle on the frosted heath: 

And yet he does not bend or weep, 

But sudden mounts, then leans him o'er 

To breathe her hot breath but once 

more. 
I do not mark the prison'd sighs, 
I do not meet the moisten'd eyes, 
The while he leans him from his place 
Down to her sweet uplifted face. 

A low sweet melody is heard 
Like cooing of some Balize bird, 
80 fine it does not touch the air, 
So faint it stirs not anywhere; 
Faint as the falling of the dew. 
Low as a pure unutter'd prayer, 
The meeting, mingling, as it were. 
In that one long, last, silent kiss 
Of souls in paradisal bliss. 



" Ton must not, shall not, shall not 
go! 
To die and leave me here to die! 
Enough of yengeance, Love and I ? 
I die for home and — Mexico." 

He leans, he plucks her to his breast. 
As plucking Mariposa's flower, 
And now she crouches in her rest 
As resting in some rosy bower. 

Erect, again he grasps the rein! 
I see his black steed plunge and poise 
And beat the air with iron feet, 
And curve his noble glossy neck. 
And toss on high his swelling mane, 
And leap — away! he spurns the rein! 
He flies so fearfully and fleet. 
But for the hot hoofs' ringing noise 
'Twould seem as if he were on wings. 

And they are gone! Gone like 
breath, 
Qone like a white sail seen at night 
A moment, and then lost to sight; 
Qone like a star you look upon, 
That glimmers to a bead, a speck. 
Then softly melts into the dawn. 
And all is still and dark as death. 
And who shall sing, for who may know 
That mad, glad ride to Mexico? 



The third poem in taj flrtt London book, if I remember— yon eee I never kept taj booki ebont me. nor in- 
deed eny books now, end bAve for praeent use only a copy th^t has been many ttmee rerleed and cafe down— 
veeoaUed"CaUfomia.''batitwaeoaUed**Joaqttln-in(he Oregon book. And It wae f ram this that I wee. In 
derision, ealled ** Joaqnin." I kept the name and the poem too. till both were at least req>eoted. Bnt my 
brother, who had better Judgment and finer taste than I, thoo^t it too wild and bloody; and so by degrees It 
has been allowed to almost entirely disappear, ezoept this fregment, although a small book of Itseli; to begla 
wiUv 
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Sad aong of the wind in the mountcUns 
And the sea wave of graas on the plcun. 
That breaks in bloom foam by the fountains^ 
And forests, thai breaketh again 
On the mountcans, cu breaketh a main. 

Bold thoughts that were strong as the grizzlies. 
Now weak in their prison of words ; 
Bright fancies thai flashed like the glaciers. 
Now dimmed like the luster of birds. 
And butterjlies huddled cu herds. 

Sad symphony, wild, and unmeasured. 
Weed warp, and woof woven in strouds 
Strange truths that a stray soul had treasured. 
Truths seen as through folding of shrouds 
Or cu stars through the rolling of clouds. 



SCKNE I. 

A Hacienda near Tezcuco, Mexico, Young 
Don Carlos aXone, looking out on the 
moonlit mountain, 

Don Gablos. 

Popooatapetl looms loue like an island, 
Aboye white-olond wayes that break up 

against him; 
Around him white bnttes in the moonlight 

are flashing 
Like silyer tents pitoh'd in the fair fields 

of heayen 
While standing in line^ in their snows 

eyerlasting. 
Flash peaks, as my eyes into heayen are 

lifted, 
Like mile-stones that lead to the oity 

Eternal. 

Ofttime when the san and the sea lay 
together, 
Bed-welded as one, in their red bed of 
loyexB, 



Embracing and blashing like loyes newl} 

wedded, 
I haye trod on the trailing crape fringes of 

twilight, 
And stood there and listen'd, and lean'd 

with lips parted. 
Till lordly peaks wrapp'd them, as ohill 

night blew oyer, 
Li great cloaks of sable, like prond somber 

Spaniards, 
And stalk*d from my presence down night's 

corridors. 



When the red-onrtained West has bent 

red as with weeping 
Low oyer the conch where the prone day 

lay dying, 
I haye stood with brow lifted, confronting 

the mountains 
That held their white faces of snow in the 

heayens. 
And said, "It is theirs to array them so 

purely, 
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Because of their nearness to the temple 

eternal;'* 
And ohildlike hare said, '*They are fair 

resting places 
For the dear weary dead on their way np 

to heaven." 

Bat my soul is not with yon to-night, 

mighty mountains : 
It is held to the levels of earth by an angel 
Far more than a star, earth fallen or nn- 

faU'n, 
Yet fierce in her follies and headstrong 

and stronger 
Than streams of the sea ranning in with 

the billows. 

Very well. Let him woo, let him thrast 

his white whiskers 
And lips pale and purple with death, in 

between us; 
Let her wed, as she wills, for the gold of 

the gray beard. 
I will set my face for yon, O mountains, 

my brothers, 
For I yet haTC my honor, my eonsdenoe 

and freedom. 
My fleet-footed mustang, and pistols rich 

siWer^d; 
I will turn as the earth turns her back on 

the sun. 
But return to the light of her eyes never 

more, 
While noons have a night and white seas 

have a shore. 

Ina, approaching. 

INA. 

" I have come, dear Don Carlos, to say yon 

farewell, 
I shall wed with Don Castro at dawn of 

to-morrow, 
And be all his own — firm, honest and 

faithful. 
I have promised this thing; that I will 

keep my promise 



You who do know me oare never to ques- 
tion. 
I have mastered myself to say this thing 

to you; 
Hear me: be strong, then, and say adieu 

bravely; 
The world is his own who will brave its 

bleak hours. 
Dare, then, to confront the cold days in 

their column; 
As they march down upon yon, stand, 

hew them to pieces. 
One after another, as you would a fierce 

foeman. 
Till not one abideth between two true 

bosoms." 
[Don Carlos, with a laugh of acorn, fliu 

from the veranda, mounts hone, and 

di$appear$.1 

Ika (looking out into the night, after a long 
eilence). 

How doleful the night hawk screams in 
the heavens, 

How dismally gibbers the gray coyote! 

Af^ to the south now the turbulent thun- 
der. 

Mine equal, my brother, my soul's one 
companion. 

Talks low in his sleep, like a giant deep 
troubled; 

Talks fierce in accord with my own stormy 
spirit. 

SCKNB 11. 

Sumei on a spur oj Mount Hood. Lamonts 
contemplatee the scene, 

Lamomts. 

A flushed and weary messenger a-west 
Is standing at the half-dosed door of day, 
As he would say, Qood night; and now his 

bright 
Bed cap he tips to me and turns his face. 
Were it an unholy thing to say, an angd 

now 
Beside the door stood with uplifted seal? 
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Behold the door seal'd with that blood red 

seal 
Now bnmiiig, spreading o*er the mighty 

West. 
Neyer again shall that dead day arise 
Therefrom, bat must be born and oome 

anew. 

The tawny, solemn Night, child of the 

ikist, 
Her monmfal robe trails o*er the distant 

woods. 
And comes this way with firm and stately 

step. 
Afront, and Tery high, she wears a 

shield, 
A plate of silver, and upon her brow 
The radiant Venns bums, a pretty lamp. 
Beholdl how in her gorgeons flow of hair 
Do gleam a million mellow yellow gems. 
That spill their molten gold npon the 

dewy grass. 
Now throned on boundless plains, and 

gazing down 
So calmly on the red-seal*d tomb of 

day. 
She rests her form against the Booky 

Mountains, 
And rules with silent power a peaceful 

world. 

Tis midnight now. The bent and broken 

moon, 
All batter 'd, black, as from a thousand 

batUes, 
Hangs silent on the purple walls of heaven. 
The angel warrior, guard of the gates 

eternal. 
In battle-harness girt, sleeps on the field: 
But when to-morrow comes, when wicked 

men 
That fret the patient earth are all astir, 
He will resume his shield, and, facing 

earthward. 
The gates of heayen guard from sins of 

earth. 



Tis mom. Behold the kingly day now 



The eastern wall of earth, bright sword 

in hand. 
And dad in flowing robe of mellow light. 
Like to a king that has regain'd his throne. 
He warms his drooping subjects into joy. 
That rise renewed to do him fealty, 
And rules with pomp the uniyersal world. 

DoK Gablos ctBcends the fnoun/am, gestieu' 
lating and talking to hinuelf, 

Don Carlos. 

Oh, for a name that black-eyed maids 

would sigh 
And lean with parted lips at mention of; 
That I should seem so tall in minds of men 
That I might walk beneath the arch of 

heaven. 
And pluck the ripe red stars as I pass*d on. 
As favor*d guests do pluck the purple 

grapes 
That hang above the humble entrance way 
Of palm-thatch'd mountain inn of Mexico. 

Oh, I would give the green leaves of my 
life 

For something grand, for real and un- 
dreamed deeds! 

To wear a mantle, broad and richly 
gemm'd 

As purple heaven fringed with gold at 
sunset; 

To wear a crown as dazzling as the sun. 

And, holding up a scepter lightning- 
charged, 

Stride out among the stars as I once strode 

A barefoot boy among the buttercups. 

Alas! I am so restless. There is that 
Within me doth rebel and rise against 
The all I am and half I see in others; 
And were*t not for contempt of coward act 
Of flying all defeated from the world, 
As if I feared and dared not face its ills, 
I should ere this have known, known 
more or less 
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Than any flesh that frets this sullen earth. 
I know not where snoh thonghts will lead 

me to: 
I have had fear that they woald drive me 

mad, 
And then have flattered my weak self, and 

said 
The sonl's outgrown the body— yea, the 

soul 
Aspires to the stars, and in its straggles 

upward 
Make the dull flesh quiver as an aspen. 

Lamomte. 

What waif is this cast here upon my 
shore, 
From seas of subtle and most selfish men? 

Don Carlos. 

Of subtle and most selfish men I— ah, 

that's the term! 
And if you be but earnest in your spleen, 
And other sex across man's shoulders lash, 
1*11 stand beside you on this crag and 

howl 
And hurl my clenched fists down upon 

their heads. 
Till I am hoarse as yonder cataract. 

Lamoktk. 

Why, no, my friend. 111 not consent to 
that. 
No true man yet has ever woman cursed. 
And I — I do not hate my fellow man, 
For man by nature bears within himself 
Nobility that makes him half a god; 
But as in somewise he hath made him- 
self, 
His universal thirst for gold and pomp, 
And purchased fleeting fame and bubble 

honors. 
Forgetting good, so mocking helpless 

age. 
And rushing roughshod o'er lowly merit, 
I hold him but a sorry worm indeed; 
And so have tum'd me quietly aside 
To know the majesty of peaceful woods. 



I>ON Gablos (a» ifakme). 

The fabled font of youth led many fools. 

Zealous in its pursuit, to hapless death; 

And yet this thirst for fame, this hot am- 
bition, 

This soft-toned syren-tongue, enchanting 
Fame, 

Doth lead me headlong on to equal folly, 

Like to a wild bird charm'd by shining 
coils 

And swift mesmeric glance of deadly 
snake: 

I would not break the charm, but win a 
world 

Or die with curses blistering my lips. 

Lauonte. 

Give up ambition, petty pride — 
By pride the angels fell. 

Dox Carlos. 

By pride they reached a place from 
whence to fall. 

Lamonte. 

You startle me! I am unused to hear 

Men talk these fierce and bitter thoughts; 
and yet 

In closed recesses of my soul was once 

A dark and gloomy chamber where they 
dwelt. 

Give up ambition — yea, crush such 
thoughts 

As you would crush from hearth a scor- 
pion brood; 

For, mark me well, they'll get the mas- 
tery. 

And drive you on to death — or worse, 
across 

A thousand tuin'd homes and broken 
hearts. 

Don Carlos. 

Give up ambition! Oh, rather than to 
die 
And glide a lonely, nameless, shivering 
ghost 
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Down time's dark tide of niter nothing- 
ness, 

I'd write a name in blood and orphans' 
tears. 

The temple-burner wiser was than kings. 

liAMONn. 

And would yon dare the curse of man 
lend— 

Don Gablos. 

Dare the ouise of man! 
I'd dare the fearful ourse of God! 
I'd build a pyramid of whitest skulls. 
And step therefrom unto the spotted 

moon, 
And thenoe to stars, and thenoe to central 

suns. 
Then with one grand and mighty leap 

would land 
Unhinder'd on the shining shore of heaTcn, 
And, sword in hand, unbared and un- 

abash'd. 
Would stand bold forth in presence of the 

God 
Of gods, and on the jewel'd inner side 
The walls of heaven, carye with keen 

Damascus steel. 
And, highest up, a grand and titled name 
That time nor tide could touch or tarnish 

ever. 

Lamomtb. 

Seek not to crop above the heads of men 
To be a better mark for envy's shafts. 
Come to my peaceful home, and leave be- 
hind 
These stormy thoughts and daring aspira- 
tions. 
All earthly power is but a thing compara- 
tive. 
Is not a petty chief of some lone isle, 
With half a dozen nude and starving sub- 
jects. 
As much a king as he the Czar of Busk? 
In yonder sweet retreat and balmy place 
111 abdicate, and you be chief indeed. 



There you will reign and tell me of the 

world. 
Its life and lights, its sins and sickly 

shadows. 
The pheasant will reveille beat at mom. 
And rouse us to the battle of the day. 
My swarthy subjects will in circle sit, 
And, gazing on your noble presence, deem 
Tou great indeed, and call you chief of 

chiefo; 
And, knowing no one greater than yourself 
In all the leafy borders of your realm, 
'Gainst what can pride or poor ambition 

chafe? 

'Twill be a kingdom without king, save 

you. 
More broad than that the cruel Cortes won. 
With subjects traer than he ever knew. 
That know no law but only nature's law, 
And no religion know but that of love. 
There truth and beauty are, for there is 

Nature, 
Serene and simple. She will be our priest* 

ess. 
And in her calm and uncomplaining face 
We two will read her rubric and be wise. 

Don Cablos. 

Why, truly now, this fierce and broken 

land. 
Seen through your eyes, assumes a fairer 

shape. 
Lead up, for you are nearer God than L 

Scene III. 
Ina, in black, alone. Midnight. 

In A. t 

I weep? I weep? I laugh to think of it! 
I lift my dark brow to the breath of the 

ocean. 
Soft kissing me now like the lips of my 

mother. 
And laugh low and long as I crush the 

brown grasses. 
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To think I should weep! Why, I neTer 
wept — ^nerer, 

Not eTen in pnniBhments dealt me in 
childhood! 

Yea, all of my throngs and my bitterness 
baried 

In my bxaTe baby heart, all alone and un- 
friended. 

And I pitied, with proud and disdain full- 
est pity, 

The weak who would weep, and I laugh'd 
at the folly 

Of those who could laugh and make merry 
with playthings. 

Nay, I will not weep now orer that I 
desired. 

Desired? Tes: I to myself dare confess it, 

Ah, too, to the world should it question too 
closely. 

And bathe me and sport in a deep sea of 
candor. 
Let the world be deceired; it insists 
upon it: 

Let it bundle me round in its black woe- 
garments; 

But I, self with self— my free soul fear- 
less — 

Am frank as the sun, nor the toss of a 
copper 

Care I if the world call it good or eyil. 

I am glad to-night, and in new-bom free- 
dom 

Forget all earth with my old companions,-— 

The moon and the stars and the moon-clad 
ocean. 

I am face to face with the stars that know 
me. 

And gaze as I gased in the eyes of my 
mother. 

Forgetting the city and the coarse things 
in it; 

For there's naught but God in the shape 
of mortal. 

Bare one~my wandering, w3d boy-lorer — 

That I esteem worth a stale banana. 



The hair hangs heavy and is warm on 
my shoulder. 
And is thick with odors of balm and of 

blossom. 
The great bay sleeps with the ships on her 

bosom; 
Through the Qolden Gate, to the left hand 

yonder. 
The white sea lies in a deep sleep, bAath- 

ing. 
The father of melody, mother of measure. 

SOENB IV 

A wood by a rivulet on a tpur q/ Mount 
Hood, overlooking the Columbia. La- 
MONTB and Don Gablor, on their way to 
the eampf are repomng under the shadow 
of the forest. Some deer are observed 
descending to the brook, and Don Oablos 
seius his rifie. 

Lamontx. 

Nay, nay, my friend, strike not from your 

coTert, 
Strike like a serpent in the grass well 

hidden ? 
What, steal into their homes, and, when 

they, thirsting, 
And all unsuspecting, come down in 

couples 
And dip brown muzzles in the mossy 

brink. 
Then shoot them down without chance to 

fly- 
The only means that God has given them. 
Poor, unarm'd mutes, to baffle man's 

cunning ? 
Ah, now I see you had not thought of thist 
The hare is fleet, and is most quick at 

sound. 
His coat is changed with the changing 

fields; 
Ton deer turn brown when the leaves turn 

brown; 
The dog has teeth, the cat has talons. 
And man has craft and sinewy arms: 
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All things that lire haye Bome means of 

defense 
All, all— save only fair loTsly woman. 

DoK Cablob. 

Nay, she has her tongue; is armed to 
the teeth. 

Lahonte. 

Thon Timon, what oan 'soape your bit- 
terness? 
But for this sweet content of Nature 

here. 
Upon whose breast we now redine and 

rest, 
Why, you might lift your Toioe and rail at 
her! 

DoK Gablos. 

Oh, I am out of patienoe with your 

iaith! 
What I 8he content and peaceful, unoom* 

planning? 
I'tc seen her fretted like a lion caged. 
Chafe lilke a peevish woman cross'd and 

churVd, 
Tramping and foaming like a whelpless 

bear; 
Have seen her weep till earth was wet with 

tears, 
Then turn all smiles — a jade that won her 

point? 
Hare seen her tear the hoary hair of 

ocean. 
While he, himself full half a world, would 

moan 
And roll and toss his clumsy hands all 

day 
To earth like some great helpless babe, 
Bude-rock*d and cradled by an unkind 

nurse. 
Then stain her snowy hem with salt-sea 

tears; 
And when the peaceful, mellow moon 

came forth. 
To walk and meditate among the blooms 



That make so blest the upper purple fields. 
This wroth dyspeptic sea ran after her 
With all his soul, as if to pour himself. 
All sick and helpless, in her snowy lap. 
Content! Oh, she has ciack'd the ribs of 

earth 
And made her shake poor trembling man 

from off 
Her back, e'en as a grizzly shakes the 

hounds; 
She has upheaTcd her rocky spine against 
The flowing robes of the eternal God. 

Lahonte. 

There once was one of nature like to 

this: 
He stood a barehead boy upon a cliff 
Pine-crown*d, that hung high o'er a bleak 

north sea 
His long hair streamed and flashed like 

yellow silk. 
His sea-blue eyes lay deep and still as 

lakes 
O'erhung by mountains arch*d in Tirgin 

snow; 
And far astray, and friendless and alone^ 
A tropic bird blown through the north 

frost wind. 
He stood above the sea in the cold white 

moon. 
His thin &oe lifted to the flashing stars. 
He talk'd familiarly and face to face 
With the eternal God, in solemn night, 
Confronting Him with free and flippant 

air 
As one confronts a merchant o'er his 

counter, 
And in vehement blasphemy did say: 
"God, put aside this world— show me 

another! 
God, this world's but a cheat — ^hand down 

another! 
I will not buy— not have it as a gift. 
Put this aside and hand me down an- 
other— 
Another, and another, still anothec; 
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Till I bATe tried the fairest world that 

hangB 
Upon the walls and broad dome of your 

shop. 
For I am proud of sonl and regal bom, 
And will not haTO a cheap and cheating 

world." 

Don Cablos. 

The noble youth! So God gave him 
another? 

Lahontie. 

A bear, as in old time,' came from the 

woods 
And tare him there upon that storm-swept 

cUff— 
A grim and grizzled bear, like unto 

hunger. 
A tall ship saird adown the sea neit 

mom. 
And, standing with his glass upon the 

prow. 
The captain saw a Tulture on a cUiT, 
Gorging, and pecking, stretching his long 

neck 
Bracing his raven plumes against the 

wind. 
Fretting the tempest with his sable 

feathers. 

A Young Poet abends ihe mountain and 

approaches, 

Bon Cablob. 

Ho! ho! whom have we here? Talk of 
the devil. 
And he's at hand. Say, who are you, 
and whence? 

Post. 
I am a poet, and dwell down by the sea. 

Don Carlos. 

A poet! a poet, forsooth! A hungry 
fool! 

Would you know what it means to be a 
poet now ? 



It is to want a friend, to want a home, 
A country, money,— ay, to want a meal. 
It is not wise to be a poet now, 
For, oh, the world it has so modest 

grown 
It will not praise a poet to his face. 
But waits till he is dead some hundred 

years. 
Then uprears marbles cold and stupid as 

itself. [PoKT rtM* to go.] 

Don Cablos. 

Why, what's the haste? Youll reach 
there soon enough. 

Poet. 
Beach where? 

Don Cablos. 

The inn to which all earthly roads do 

tend: 
The "neat apartments furnish *d — see 

within;" 
The ** furnished rooms for quiet, single 

gentlemen;" 
The narrow six-by-two where you will 

lie 
With cold blue nose up-pointing to the 

grass, 
Labell*d and box^d, and ready all for 

shipment. 

Post {loosening hair and letting foXL a 

Ah me! my Don Carlos, look kindly 

upon me! 
With my hand on your arm and my dark 

brow lifted 
FuU level to yours, do you not now know 

me? 
*Tis I, your Ina, whom yon loved by the 

ocean, 
In the warm-spiced winds from the far 

Cathay. 

Don Carlos {f>itttrly). 

With the smell of the dead man still 
upon yon I 
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Tour dark hair wet from his death-damp 
forehead! 

Ton are not my Ina, for she is a mem- 
ory. 

A marble chisell'd, in my heart's dark 
chamber 

Set up for ever, and naught can change 
her; 

And you are a stranger, and the gulf 
between us 

Is wide as the plains, and as deep as 
Pacific. 

And now, good night. In your serape 
folded 

Hard by in the light of the pine-knot 
fire, 

Sleep you as sound as you will be wel- 
come; 

And on the morrow — now mark me, 
madam — 

When to-morrow comes, why, you will 
turn you 

To the right or left as did Father Abram. 

Good night, for CTer and for aye, good 
by; 

Hy bitter is sweet and your truth is a lie. 

Ina (UUing go His arm and stepping back). 
Well, then! 'tis OTer, and 'tis well thus 
ended; 

I am well escaped from my life's devo- 
tion. 

The waters of bliss are a waste of bitter- 
ness; 



The day of joy I did join hands over. 
As a bow of promise when my years were 

weary, 
And set high up as a brazen serpent 
To look upon when I else had fainted 
In burning deserts, while you sipp'd ices 
And snowy sherbets, and roam'd unfet- 

ter'd, 
Is a deadly asp in the fruit and flowers 
That you in your bitterness now bear to 

me; 
But its fangs unfasten and it glides down 

from me. 
From a Cleopatra of cold white marble. 

I have but done what I would do over, 
Did I find one worthy of so much devo- 

tion; 
And, standing here with my dean hands 

folded 
Above a bosom whose crime is courage. 
The only regret that my heart discovers 
Is that I should do and have dared so 

greatly 
For the love of one who deserved so little. 

Nay! say no more, nor attempt to ap- 
proach me! . 

This ten feet line lying now between us 

Shall never be less while the land has 
measure. 

See! night is forgetting the east in the 
heavens; 

The birds pipe shrill and the beasts howl 
answer. 



so 



EVEN SO. 



EVEN SO. 

Sierras, and eternal tenU 
Of snow thatfictsh o*tr battlements 
Of mouniaxns I My land of the sun. 
Am I not true t have I not done 
All things for thine, for thee cUone, 
sun-land, sea-land, thou mine oumt 
Be my reward some Utile pUiee 
To pitch my tent, some tree and vine 
Where I may sit with lifted face. 
And drink the sun as drinking wine: 
Where sweeps the Oregon, and where 
White storms caroused on perfumed ear. 



In the shadows a-west of the sunset 
mountains, 

Where old-time giants had dwelt and 
peopled, 

And built np cities and castled battle- 
ments, 

And rear'd np piUais that pierced the 
, heavens, 

A poet dwelt, of the book of Nature— 

An ardent lover of the pure and beautiful, 

Devoutest lover of the true and beautiful. 

Profoundest lover of the grand and beau- 
tiful— 

With heart all impulse, and intensest pas- 
sion, 

Who believed in love as in God eternal— 

A dream while the waken*d world went 
over, 

An Indian summer of the singing seasons; 

And he sang wild songs like the wind in 
cedars, 

Was tempest-tossed as the pines, yet ever 

As fix'd in faith as they in the moun- 
tains. 

He had heard a name as one hears of a 
princess. 
Her glory had come unto him in stories; 



From afar he had look'd as entranced upon 

her; 
He gave her name to the wind in meas- 
ures, 
And he heard her name in the deep- voiced 

cedars, 
And afar in the winds rolling on like the 

billows, 
Her name in the name of another for 

ever 
Gave all his numbers their grandest 

strophes; 
Enshrined her image in his hearths high 

temple, 
And saint-like held her, too sacred for 

mortal. 



He came to fall like a king of the forest 
Caught in the strong storm arms of the 

wrestler; 
Forgetting his songs, his crags and his 

mountains. 
And nearly his God, in his wild deep 

passion; 
And when he had won her and turn'd 

him homeward. 
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With the holiest pledges lore glTes its 

lover, 
The mountain ronte was as strewn with 

roses. 

Oan high love then be a thing unholy, 

To make us better and bless'd supremely? 

The day was fiz*d for the feast and nup- 
tials; 

He crazed with impatience at the tardy 
hours; 

He flew in the face of old Time as a tyrant; 

He had fought the days that stood still 
between them, 

Fought one by one, as you fight with a 
foeman. 

Had they been animate and sensate beings. 

At last then the hour came coldly for- 
ward. 

"When Mars was trailing his lance on the 
mountains 

He rein'd his steed and look*d down in 
the caiion 

To where she dwelt, with a heart of fire. 

He kiss*d hifl hand to the smoke slow 
curling, 

Then bow*d his bead in dcToutest blessing. 

His spotted courser did plunge and fret 
him 

Beneath his gay silken-fringed carona 

And toss his neck in a black-mane ban- 
nered; 

Then all afoam, plunging iron-footed. 

Dashed him down with a wild impatience. 

A coldness met him, like the breath of 

acaTcm, 
As he Joyously hastened across the 

threshold. 
She earner and coldly she spoke and 

scornful, 
In answer to warm and impulsiye passion. 
All things did array them in shapes most 

hateful. 
And life did seem but a jest intolerable. 



He dared to question her why this 
estrangement: 

She spoke with a strange and stiff indif- 
ference, 

And bade him go on all alone life's journey. 

Then stem and tall he did stand up 
before her, 

And gaze dark-brow'd through the low 
narrow casement. 

For a time, as if warring in thought with 
a passion; 

Then, crushing hard down the hot welling 
bitterness, 

He folded his form in a sullen silentness 

And turned for ever away from her pres- 
ence; 

Bearing his sorrow like some great burden. 

Like a black nightmare in his hot heart 
muffled; 

With his faith in the truth of woman 

broken. 

• • « * • 

Ifid Theban pillars, where sang the 

Pindar, 
Breathing the breath of the Grecian 

islands, 
Breathing in spices and olive and myrtle. 
Counting the caravans, curl'd and snowy. 
Slow journeying over his head to Mecca 
Or the high Christ land of most holy 

memory. 
Counting the clouds through the boughs 

above him. 
That brush'd white marbles that time had 

chisel'd 
And rear*d as tombs on the great dead dty. 
Lettered with solemn but unread moral — 
A poet rested in the red-hot summer. 
He took no note of the things about him. 
But dream*d and counted the clouds above 

him; 
His soul was troubled, and his sad heart's 

Mecca 
Was a miner's home far over the ocean, 
Banner'd by pines that did brush blue 

heaven. 



When the inD -went down on the bronced 
He read to himself tram the Imes of sor- 

Th«t came rb b ir&il from the one he 

worEhipp'd, 
Sent OTec the Bees by en old oompanion : 
Tbejr Bpoke no word of him, or lemem- 

brance. 
A.ud he was moat aad, for he felt forgotten, 
And said: "lu the le*Tea of her fair 

heart 'b albnm 
Bhe has cover'd my face with the taoe of 

another. 
Let the great aea lift like a vail between 

High-baok'd, irith bis mace of white 

Btorma lor ever— 
I shall learn to love, I ghall wed mj 

I ehall take as a aponae the days that are 

peris h'd; 
I shall dwell in a land where the maroh of 

Made traoks in .marble in the days of 
in the rains where sat the 
the ghosts of the great de- 
be said in the solemn twi- 

ly wooing are yon worlds 

natifnl Is the Faith of lalam, 
rest are the songs of Solomon, 
ender ate the teaohlnga of 

>ld Is the snn on the monn- 

aellow is the moon on old 

easant are the atolen waters, 
ghted ia the North night re- 



Strangely strong are the streams in the 

Strangely ttne are the tales of the Orient, 
Bnt stranger than all are the ways of 

His head on bis hands and his bands on 
the marble, 
Alone in the midnight he slept in the 

And a form was before him white mantled 

in moonlight. 
And bitter be said to the one he had 

worshipp'd— 
" Yonr hands in mine, yonr face, yonr 

eyes 
Look level into mine, and mine 
Are not abashed in anywise 
As eyes were in an elden syne. 
Perhaps the pulse is oolder now. 
And blood comes tamer to the brow 
Becanae of hot blood long ago .... 
Withdraw yonr hand !. . . . Well, be it so. 
And tnni yoaibent head slow sidewise. 
For reoollections are sa aeas 
That oome and go in tides, and these 
Am flood tides filling to the eyes. 

" Bow strange that yon above the vale 
And I below the mountain wall 
Should volk and meetL.Why, yon are 

palel.. 
Strange meeting on themonn tain fringe!,. 

More strange we ever met at alll .... 

Tides come and go, we know their time; 
The moon, we know her wans or prime; 
Bnt who knows how the heart may hingeT 

" Yon stand before me here to-night, 
Bnt not beside me, not beside — 
Are beantifnl, bnt not a bride. 
Borne things I recollect aright. 
Though full a dozen years are done 
Since we two met one winter night — 
Since I was omsh'd aa by a tall; 
For I have watch 'd and pray'd throngh all 
The shining circles of the san. 
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*' I saw yon where sad cedars waTe; 
I sought yon in the dewy ere 
When shining crickets trill and grieye; 
Yon smiled, and I became a slaye. 
A slave! I worshipped yon at night, 
When all the bine field blossom'd red 
With dewy roses overhead 
In sweet and delicate delight. 
I was devont. I knelt that night 
To Him who doeth all things well. 
I tried in vain to break the spell; 
My prison'd sonl refused to rise 
And image saints in Paradise, 
While one was here before my eyes. 

'* Some things are sooner marr*d than 
made. 
A frost fell on a sonl that night, 
And one was black that erst was white. 
And yon forget the place — the night! 
Forget that aught was done or said— 
Say this has passed a long decade— 
Say not a single tear was shed — 
Say yon forget these little things! 
Is not yonr recollection loth ? 
Well, little bees have bitter stings. 
And I remember for ns both. 

** No, not a tear. Do men complain? 
The outer wound will show a stain, 
And we may shriek at idle pain; 
But pierce the heart, and not a word. 
Or wail, or sign, is seen or heard. 

*' I did not blame — I do not blame. 
My wild heart turns to yon the same, 
Such as it is; but oh, its meed 
Of faithfulness and trust and truth. 
And earnest confidence of youth, 
I caution, yon, is small indeed. 

«• I foUow'd yon, I worshipp'd yon 
And I would follow, worship still; 
But if I felt the blight and chiU 
Of frosts in my uncheerful spring, 
And show it now in riper years 
In answer to this love yon bring- 



In answer to this second love. 
This wail of an unmated dove. 
In cautions answer to your tears — 
Ton, yon know who taught me disdain. 
But deem yon I would deal yon paint 
I joy to know your heart is light, 
I journey glad to know it thus. 
And could I dare to make it less 7 
Yours — ^you are day, but I am night. 

«' God knows I would descend to-day 
Devoutly on my knees, and pray 
Yonr way might be one path of peace 
Throngh bending boughs and blossom'd 

trees. 
And perfeot bliss throngh roses fair; 
But know yon, back— one long decade— 
How fervently, how fond I pray'd ?— 
What was the answer to that prayer t 

** The tale is old, and often told 
And lived by more than you suppose — 
The fragrance of a summer rose 
Press 'd down beneath the stubborn lid. 
When sun and song are hush'd and hid. 
And summer days are gray and old. 

*' We parted so. Amid the bays 
And peaceful palms and song and shade 
Yonr cheerful feet in pleasure stray'd 
Throngh all the swift and shining days. 

** Yon made my way another way. 
Yon bade it should not be with thine^- 
A fierce and cheerless route was mine: 
But we have met, to*night — ^to-day. 

"Yon talk of tears— of bitter tears— 
And tell of tyranny and wrong. 
And I re-live some stinging jeers. 
Back, far back, in the leaden years. 
A lane without a turn is long, 
I muse, and whistle a reply — 
Then bite my lips and crush a sigh. 

*' Yon sympathize that I am sad, 
I sigh for yon that yon complain. 
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I shake my yellow hair in vain, 
I laugh with lips, but am not glad. 

. . . . " His was a hot love of the hours, 
And love and lorer both are flown; 
Now yon walk, like a ghost, alone. 
He sipp'd yonr snnny lips, and he 
Took all their honey; now the bee 
Bends down the heads of other flowers 
And other lips lift up to kiss. . . 
. . .1 am not omel, yet I find 
A savage solaoe for the mind 
And sweet delight in saying this. . . 
Now yon are silent, white, and yon 
Lift np yonr hands as making sign, 
And yonr rich lips lie thin and bine 
And ashen . . . .and yon writhe, and yon 
Breathe qniok and tremble. . .is it tme 
The sonl takes wonnds, sheds blood like 
wine? 

..." Ton seem so most uncommon tall 
Against the lonely ghostly moon. 
That hnrries homeward oversoon, 
And hides behind yon and the pines; 
And your two hands hang oold and small, 
And your two thin arms lie like vines. 
Or winter moonbeams on a wall. 
. . . What if you be a weary ghost, 
And I but dream, and dream I wake? 
Then wake me not, and my mistake 
Is not so bad; let's make the most 
Of all we get, asleep, awake — 
And waste not one sweet thing at all. 

God knows that, at the best, life brings 
The soul's share so exceeding small 
We weary for some better things. 
And hunger even unto death. 
Laugh loud, be glad with ready breath. 
For after all are joy and grief 



Not merely matters of belief? 
And what is certain after all. 
But death, delightful, patient death? 
The cool and pc^eot, peaceful sleep. 
Without one tossing hand, or deep 
Sad sigh and catching in of breath! 

" Be satisfied. The price of breath 
Is paid in toiL But knowledge is 
Bought only with a weary care. 
And wisdom means a world of pain. . . • 
Well, we have sniTered, will again. 
And we can work and wait and bear. 
Strong in the certainty of bliss. 
Death is delightful: after death 
Breaks in the dawn of perfect day. 
Let question he who will: the May 
Throws fragrance far beyond the wall. 

** Death is delightful. Death is dawn. 
Fame is not much, love is not much, 
Tet what else is there worth the touch 
Of lifted hand with dagger drawn? 
So surely life is little worth: 
Therefore I say. Look up; therefore 
I say. One little star has more 
Bright gold than all the earth of earth. 

" Yea, we must labor, plant to reap— 
Life knows no folding up of hands — 
Must plow the soul, as plowing lands; 
In furrows fashioned strong and deep. 
Life has its lesson. Let us learn 
The hard, long lesson from the birth. 
And be content; stand breast to breast, 
And bear and battle till the rest. 
Tet I look to yon stars, and say: 
Thank Christ, ye are so far away 
That when I win you I can turn 
And look, and see no sign of earth. 
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JAft Jbioiof %o detid «o heauHful 
A$ is the whiU cold coffin'dpcut; 
This I may love nor he betrap'd: 
The deadarefaiihfiilto the last. 
I am not iptnueUn — / have wed 
A memory — a Ufe thai *$ dead. 



Farewell! for here the ways at last 
Divide-^Werge, like delta'd Kile, 
Which after desert dangers pass'd 
Of many and many a thonsand mlle^ 
As oonstaut as a oolnmn stone. 
Seeks out the sea, dlToroed — alone. 

And yon and I haTe buried Lore, 
A red seal on the coffin's lid; 
The clerk below, the conrt abore, 
Pronounce it dead: the corpse is hid 
And I who never cross'd your will 
Consent. . .that yon may hare it still. 

Farewell! a sad word easy said 
And easy snng, I think, by some. . . . 
....I dntch'd my hands, I tnm'd my 

head 
In my endearor and was dumb; 
And when I shonld have said. Farewell, 
I only mnrmor'd, "This is hell." 

What recks it now, whose was the blame ? 
But call it mine; for better used 
Am I to wrong and cold disdain. 
Can better bear to be accused 
Of all that wears the shape of shame, 
Than hare you bear one touch of blame. 

I set my face for power and place, 
My soul is toned to sullenness, 
My heart holds not one sign nor trace 
Of love, or trust, or tenderness. 
But you— your years of happiness 
Qod knows I would not make them less. 



And you will come some summer ere^ 
When wheels the white moon on her track. 
And hear the plaintive night-bird grieve. 
And heed the crickets clad in black; 
Alone — not far — a little speU, 
And say, *' Well, yes, he loved me well;'* 

And sigh, *' Well, yes, I mind me now. 
None weie so bravely true as he; 
And yet his love was tame somehow. 
It was so truly true to me; 
I wish'd his patient love had less 
Of worship and of tenderness: 

** I wish it still, for thus alone 
There comes a keen reproach or pain, 
A feeling I dislike to own; 
Half yearnings for his voice again, 
Half longings for his earnest gaze, 
To know him mine always — always." 

• • • • • 

I make no murmur; steady, calm, 
Sphinzlike I gaze on days ahead. 
No wooing word, no pressing palm. 
No sealing love with lips seal-red. 
No waiting for some dusk or dawn. 
No sacred hour ... .all are gone. 

I go alone; no little hands 
To lead me from forbidden ways. 
No little voice in other lands 
To cheer through all the weary days, 
Yet these are yours, and that to me 
Is much indeed. . . .So let it be ... . 
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....A last look from my mountain 

wall 

I watoh the red sun wed the sea 
Beside your home. . . . the tides will fall 
And rise, but nevermore shall we 
Stand hand in hand and Watch them 

flow, 
As we onoe stood. . . .Christ! this is so! 

But, when the stately sea comes in 
With measured tread and mouth afoam, 
My darling cries above the din. 
And asks, *' Has father yet come home ?*' 
Then look into the peaceful sky, 
And answers, gently, ** By and by J 



»» 



One deep spring in a desert sand. 
One moss'd and mystic pyramid, 
A lonely palm on either hand, 
A fountain in a forest hid, 
Are all my life has realized 
Of all I cherish'd, all I prized: 

Of all I dream*d in early youth 
Of love by streams and love-lit ways, 
While my heart held its type of truth 
Through all the tropic golden days. 
And I the oak, and you the vine, 
Clung palm in palm through cloud or 
shine« 

Some time when clouds hang over- 
head, 
(What weary skies without one cloud!) 
You may muse ou this love that's dead. 
Muse calm when not so cold or proud. 



And say, ** At last it comes to me. 
That none was ever true as he." 

My sin was that I loved too much — 
But I enlisted for the war, 
Till we the deep-sea shore should touch, 
Beyond Atlanta — near or far — 
And truer soldier never yet 
Bore shining sword or bayonet. 

I did not blame you— do not blame. 
The stormy elements of soul 
That I did scorn to tone or tame, 
Or bind down unto dull control 
In full fierce youth, they all are yours. 
With all their folly and their force. 

God keep you pure, oh, very pure, 
God give you grace to dare and do; 
God give you courage to endure 
The all He may demand of you, — 
Keep time frosts from your raven hair. 
And your young heart without a care. 

I make no murmur nor complain; 
Above me are the stars and blue 
AUuring far to grand refrain; 
Before, the beautiful and true, 
To love or hate^ to win or lose; 
Lo! I will now arise, and choose. 

But should you sometime read a sign. 
In isles of song beyond the brine. 
Then you will think a time, and you 
Will turn and say, " He onoe was mine. 
Was all my own; his smiles, his tears 
Were mine — were mine for years and 
yean." 
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Room! room to turn round in, to brecUhe and be/ree^ 
To grow to be giant, to 9ail as at tea 
With the speed of the wind on a steed with his mane 
To the wind, without pathway or route or a rein. 
Boom! room to be free where the white bordered sea 
Blows a kiss to a brother as boundless as he; 
Where the buffalo come like a eloud on the plain, 
Pouring on like the tide of a storm driven main. 
And the lodge of the hunter to friend or to foe 
Offers rest; and unquestioned you come or you go. 
My plains of AmericaJ Seas of wild lands! 
From a land in the seas in a raiment of foam, 
That has reached to a stranger the welcome of home, 
I turn to you, lean to you, Uft you my hands. 
London, 1871, 



Bnn? Bnn? Bee this flank» sir, and I do 

loTe him sot 
But he's blind as a badger. Whoa, Paohe, 

boy, vhoa. 
No, yon wonldnt beliere it to look at his 

eyes, 
Bnt he's blind, badger blind, and it hap- 

pen'd this wise: 



« We lay in the grass and the snnbnrnt 

olover 
That spread on the ground like a great 

brown cover 
Northward and southward, and west and 

away 
To the Brasos, where oar lodges lay. 
One broad and unbroken level of brown. 
We were waiting the curtains of night to 

come down 
To coTcr us trio and conceal our flight 
With my brown bride, won from an Indian 

town 
That lay in the rear the full ride of a 

night. 



"We lounged in the grass — her eyes 

were in mine. 
And her hands on my knee, and her hair 

was as wine 
In its wealth and its flood, pouring on and 

all over 
Her bosom wine red, and press 'd never by 

one. 
Her touch was as warm as the tinge of the 

clover 
Burnt brown as it reach 'd to the kiss of 

the sun. 
Her words they were low as the lute- 
throated dove. 
And as laden with love as the heart when 

it beats 
In its hot, eager answer to earliest love, 
Or the bee hurried home by its burthen of 

sweets. 



We lay low in the grass on the broad 
plain levels. 
Old Bevels and I, and my stolen brown 
bride; 
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'* Forty full milee if a foot to ride! 
Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 
Of red Gomanehes are hot on the track 
When once they strike it. Let the sun 

go down 
Soon, Tery soon,** muttered bearded old 

Bevels 
As he peer'd at the san, lying low on his 

back. 
Holding fast to his lasso. Then he jerk'd 

at his steed 
And he sprang to his feet, and glanced 

swiftly around, 
And then dropp*d, as if shot, with an ear 

to the ground; 
Then again to his feet, and to me, to my 

bride. 
While his eyes were like flame^ his face 

like a shroud. 
His form like a king, and his beard like a 

cloud. 
And his voice loud and shrill, as both 

trumpet and reed, — 
"Pull, pull in your lassoes, and bridle to 

steed. 
And speed you if ever for life you would 

speed. 
Aye, ride for your lives, for your lives you 

must ride! 
For the plain is aflame, the prairie on 

fire. 
And the feet of wild horses hard flying 

before 
I hear like a sea breaking high on the 

shore. 
While the buffSalo come like a surge of the 

sea. 
Driven far by the flame, driving fast on us 

three 
As a hurricane comes, omshing palms in 

his ire.** 

** We drew in the lassoes, seized saddle 
and rein. 
Threw them on, cinched them on, cinched 
them over again. 



And again drew the girth; and spring we 

to horse, 
With head to the Brazos, with a sound in 

the air 
Like the surge of a sea, with a flash in 

the eye. 
From that red wall of flame reaching up 

to the sky; 
A red wall of flame and a black rolling 

sea 
Bushing fast upon ns, as the wind sweep- 
ing free 
And afor from the desert blown hollow and 

hoarse. 

*' Not a word, not a wail from a lip was 

letfaU, 
We broke not a whisper, we breathed not 

a prayer. 
There was work to be done, there was 

death in the air, 
And the chance was as one to a thousand 

for all. 

Twenty miles! . . . .thirty miles! ... .a dim 

distant speck.... 
Then a long reaching line, and the Brazos 

in sight! 
And I rose in my seat with a shout of 

delight. 
I stood in my stirrup and look*d to my 

right- 
But Bevels was gone; I glanced by my 

shoulder 
And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head 

drooping 
Hard down on his breast, and his naked 

breast stooping 
Low down to the mane, as so swifter and 

bolder 
Ban reaching out for us the red-footed fire. 
He rode neck to neck with a buffalo bull. 
That made the earth shake where he came 

in his course, 
The monarch of millions, with shaggy 

mane full 
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Of smoke and of dnst, and it shook with 


And up through the black blowing Tell of 


desire 


her hair 


Of battle, with rage and with bellowings 


Did beam full in mine her two marvelous 


hoarse. 


eyes, 


His keen, crooked horns, through the 


With a longing and love yet a look of 


storm of his mane. 


despair 


Like bUok lances lifted and lifted 


And of pity for me, as she felt the smoke 


again; 


fold her. 


And I looked but this once, for the Bie 


And flames leaping far for her glorious 


licked through. 


hair. 


And Bevels was gone, as we rode two and 


Her sinking horse falter*d, plunged, fell 


two. 


and was gone 




As I reached through the flame and I bore 




her still on. 


'* I look'd to my left then— and nose, neck. 


On! into the Brazos, she, Pache and 


and shoulder 


I— 


Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my 


Poor, burnt, blinded Pache. I love him . . 


thighs. 


That's why. 



with better Cortniiee when mj flnt Loodcm book wm oat» I had taken rooms at Haaemn etreet, a few doon 
from the greateet Btorehooee of art and hletoiy on the globes and I literally Ii?ed in the Britiah Muieum every 
day. Bat I had already overtaxed my strength, and my eyes ware paining terribly. Never robost. I had alwaye 
abhorred meat; and milk, from a ohUd, had been my slrou gee t drink. In the dhlU damp of London yon mual 
eat and drink. I waa, witiioat knowing it^ starving and working myself to death. Always and wherever you 
are, when a hard bit of work is done^ rest and refftsh. Oo to the fields, wood^ to Ck>d and get strong. This is 
your dnty as well as your right. 

Letters— sweet, brave, good letten from the learned and great— were so many I ooold not read them with 
my poor eyee and had to leave them to friends. They found two from the Arohbishop of Dablin. I was to 
breakfast with him to meet Browning, I>ean Stanley, Honghton, and so on. I went to an old Jew oloee by to 
bin a dress salt, as Franklin had done for the Court of St. James. While fitting on the dothes I told him I 
was in haste to go to a great breakfaat. He stopped, looked at me, looked me all over, and then told me I 
must not wear that, but he would hlro me a suit of velvet. By degrees, as he fixed me np^ he gotat^ orgnessed at 
some ftbots, and when I asked to pay him he shook his head. I put some money down and he pushed it htk. 
He said he had a son, his only fiunOy now. at Oxford, and he kept on fixing me up; oane, gr ea t , tall ailk hal^ 
glovea and aO. Who would have gueaaed the heart to be found theret 

Browning was Just badt from Italy, sunbumt and ruddy. "Bobert^ yoo are browning,*' smiled Lady An- 
gusta^ "Andyouare August-a," bowed the great poet grandly; and, by what ooi n a i de n ee— he^ toob was in 
brown velvet, and so like my own that I was a bit uneasy. 

Two of the ArohUshop's beautiful daughten had been riding In the park with the Eailof Aberdeen. "And 
dldyongaUopfaskedBrowningof the younger beauty. **I galloped, Joyoe galloped, we galloped all three." 
Then we all lauded at the hm>py and hearty ntor^ and Brownini^ beating the time and elang of galloping 
horaea' feet on the table with hia fingera, repeated the exact meaanre in Latin from inzgU; and the Axohblahop 
laughingly took It up^ in Latin, whero he left ofL I then told Browning I had ao order— it was my first— for 
a poem from the Oa^ord Maoaaiiu, and would like to borrow the measun and spirit of hia "Oood Newa" for 
a prairie fin on the plains^ driving buflialo and all other life before it into a river. ** Why not borrow firom TligH, 
as I did? He is as rieh as one of your g(dd minei^ while I am but a poor eeribe.** And this was my first at 
inner London. 

Fiaat on t(q» of thia came breakfasts with Lord Houghton, lunch with Browning; a dinner with Bossettl to 
meet the great painters; the good old Jew garmenting me always, and always pushing back the pay. But still I 
eould not or would not eat or drink. All the Ume, too^ a drea d ful sense of terror hong over me; forbrother,aA 
Baston, Pa., had written that our sister in Oregon was ill. and he far from weQ. 

One evening Bossettl brought me Walt Whitman, new to me^ and that night Ilay in bed and read it througji— 
the last book I ever read. I could not bear any U^t next morning, nor Tciy much lii^t ever stnoe^ nor have 
ever aince looked upon any page long without intenae pain Henoe the "eccentricity" of never having books or 
papers about me, of writing as few lettera aa poaaible, and these on colored or unruled paper. White paper hurts 
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QM 80 ihst I murt look adds, and nhai with a crippled urn, too. I vrite a and hand. Pardon all thia fl»tal1. 
bilk the facta maf aafva pain to aoaaa foiincwiltanvlioinlaaraljwoiildaiiawarit looold. 

Let me here note aome thinga my neir poeta that joa ahonld not do ; then aome that yon must. The random 
notea of this book wfll aerve yon better than all the letteia I ooold ever write yon. Spend no time or atrength 
flndimcftolk with a fallow aeribe. I know bat little of prlae lighten or pintea of the high aeaa, bat from what I 
am t<dd they are far mora ooorteooa to one another than are Amerioan anthorB, ezoept in aeta and little olrolea. 

If yoo feel a Mtte iu ea a my yonng poet toward aome one more farored at this time than yonrselt pray God 
to aend aome good angel to lay yon on your baek and take the blaok drop firom yoar hearty for it will make yoa 
not only weak and worthlaai tf it remain, bot it wHl make yon certainly miserable. If yon eannot leazn toaee 
beanly and lore beaaty in the life and work of Natorebthen, beiiere me. yon were not bom to the aweetneas of 
aong. If yoa most find faults fbad them in yoar own work. I have done thIa. and it has kept me baay. ITor 
shall yoa to the extent of Ita newneas, aoom a new diaraoter. mistake dharaoter for eooentrlolty. Oar work, 
the calling of the poet is the highest nndar the ataia, so are hia triamphs the rareat; and ho who wonld despoil 
him would deq>oll the dead. 

Nor shall yoa bewail the affliotlona of yoar flesh. That is old, <dd; and has been done perfectly. The man 
who iatrndes the weakness of his body is a bora. Let him. if he must^ sing the weakness of his mind. Bat when 
*'hepattethoir hU armor." than, and not till then, may he tell the pain and peril of his fight 

And now fell the pending sword, just as my London life began. Bister waa dead and my aoMier brother 
dying— bleeding at the longs. I took the first steamer, at Soathampton for his b eds i de^ so blinded that I had 
to be led to my berth. 

This poem waanot in any of my foor first books, and so has not been ri^tly rfvlaed till now. It waa too long 
for the tamultaoos and swift action; and then the end waa coarse and onworthy the braTe qplrit of Kit Carson. I 
haTe here cat and changed it much; as I oat and changed all the matter of my three preceding books In London 
irtMn I cat and compi assert all I had done worth preserrlng into the Bongs of the Bienaa. 
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WHEN LITTLE SISTER CAME. 



We dwelt in the woods of the Tippe- 
canoe, 
In a lone lost cabin, with never a yiew 
Of the full day's san for a whole year 

through. 
With strange half hints through the rns- 

set com ' 
We children ware hurried one night, l^ext 

mom 
There was frost on the trees, and a sprinkle 

of snow, 
And tracks on the ground. Three boys 

below 
The low eave listened. We burst through 

the door. 
And a girl baby cried, — and then we were 

four. 



We were not sturdy, and we were not 
wise 

In the things of the world, and the ways 
men dare. 

A pale browed mother with a prophet's 
eyes, 

A father that dreamed and looked any- 
where. 

Three brothers —wild blossoms, tall- 
fashioned as men 

And we mingled with none, but we lived 
as when 

The pair first lived ere they knew the 
faU; 

And, loving all things, we believed in 

an. 

Ah! girding yourself and throwing your 
strength 



On the front of the forest that stands in 

mail. 
Sounds gallant, indeed, in a pioneer's 

tale, 

But, God in heaven! the weariness 

Of a sweet soul banished to a life like 
this! 

This reaching of weary-worn arms full 

length; 
This stooping all day to the cold stubborn 

soil — 
This holding the heart! it is more than 

toil! 
What loneless of heart! what wishings to 

die 
In that soul in the earth, that was bom 

for the sky! 

We parted wood-curtains, pushed west- 
ward and we. 

Why, we wandered and wandered a half 
year through. 

We tented with herds as the Arabs do, 

And at last sat down by the sundown 
sea. 

Then there in that sun did my soul take 
fire! 

It burned in its fervor, thou Venice^ for 
thee! 

My glad heart glowed with the one de- 
sire 

To stride to the front, to live, to be! 

To strow great thoughts through the 
world as I went, 

As God sows stars through the firma- 
ment. 

VsNici, 1874. 
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OLIVE LEAVES. 

*' In iht duert a/oufUain ia springing, 
In the wild wcuU there still is a tree.** 

** Though the tnany Ughts dwindle to one light. 
There is help if the heavens have one" 



*' Change lays not her hand upon truth. 
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AT BETHLEHEM. 

With inoense and myrrh and sweet spices, 

Frankincense and saoredest oil 
In ivory, chased with devioes 

Ont qnaint and in serpentine coil; 
Heads hared, and held down to the bosom; 

Brows massive with wisdom and 
bronzed; 
Beards white as the white May in blos- 
som; 

And borne to the breast and beyond, — 
Came the Wise of the East, bending lowly 

On staffs, with their garments girtronnd 
With girdles of hair, to the Holy 

Child Christ, in their sandals. The 
sound 
3f song and thanksgiTing ascended — 

Deep night! Tet some shepherds afar 
Heard a wail with the worshipping blended 

And they then knew the sign of the star. 

"LA NOTTB." 

Is it night? And sits night at yonr pil- 
low? 

Sits darkness about you like death? 
Bolls darkness above like a billow, 

As drowning men catch in their breath ? 

Is it night, and deep night of dark errors. 
Of crosses, of pitfalls and bars? 

Then lift up your face from your terrors. 
For heaven alone holds the stars 1 






Lo! shaggy beard shepherds, the fast- 
ness — 

Lorn, desolate Syrian sod; 
The darkness, the midnight, the vastness — 
That vast, solemn night bore a Ood! 

The night brought us Qod; and the Savior 

Lay down in a cradle to rest; 
A sweet cherub Babe in behavior, 

So that all baby-world might be blest. 

IN PALESTINE. 

O Jebus! thou mother of prophets. 
Of soldiers and heroes of song; 

Let the crescent oppress thee and scoff its 
Blind will, let the days do thee wrong; 

But to me thou art sacred and splendid. 
And to me thou art matchless and fair. 

As the tawny sweet twilight, with blended 
Sunlight and red stars in her hair. 

Thy fair ships once came from sweet Cy- 
prus, 

And fair ships drew in from Cyrene^ 
With fruits and rich robes and sweet spices 

For thee and thine, eminent queen; 

And camels came in with the traces 
Of white desert dust in their hair 

As they kned'd in the loud market places. 
And Arabs with lances were there. 
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*Ti8 past, and the Bedonin pillows 
His head where thy battlements fall. 

And thy temples flash gold to the bil- 
lows, 
Keyer more over tnxreted waU. 

Tis past, and the green yelvet mosses 
Have grown by the sea, and now sore 

Does the far billow monm for his losses 
Of lifted white ships to the shore. 

Let the orescent nprise, let it flash on 
Thy dnst in the garden of death. 

Thy chastened and passionless passion 
Snnk down to the sound of a breath; 

Yet yon lived like a king on a throne 
and 
Yoa 4i^ 1^0 A queen of the south; 
For you lifted the cup with your own 
hand 
To your proud and your passionate 
mouth; 

Like a splendid swift serpent surrounded 
. With fire and sword, in your side 
You struck your hot fangs and confounded 
Your foes; you struok deep, and so — 
died. 

BEYOND JOBDAK. 

And they came to him, mothers of Judah, 
Dark eyed and in splendor of hair. 

Bearing down over shoulders of beauty. 
And bosoms half hidden, half bare; 

And they brought him their babes and be- 
sought him 
Half kneeling, with suppliant air, 
To bless the brown cherubs they brought 
him. 
With holy hands laid in their hair. 

Then reaching his hands he said, lowly. 
Of such is My Kingdom; " and then 
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Took the brown little babes in the holy 
White hands of the Savior of men; 

Held them dose to his heart and caress'd 

them. 
Put his face down to theirs as in prayer, 
Put their hands to his neck, and sobless'd 

them 
With baby hands hid in his hair. 

FAITH. 

There were whimsical turns of the waters. 
There were rhythmical talks of the sea, — 

There were gather*d the darkest eyed 
daughters 
Of men, by the deep Galilee. 

A blowing full sail, and a parting 
From multitudes, living in Him, 

A trembling of lips, and tears starting 
From eyes that look'd downward and 
dim. 

A mantle of night and a marching 
Of storms, and a sounding of seas. 

Of furrows of foam and of arching 
Black billows; a bending of knees; * 

The rising of Christ — an entreating — 

Hands reaoh'd to the seas as he saith, 
« Have Faith! " And all seas are repeat- 
ing, 
"Have Faith! Have Faith! Have 
Faith! " 

HOPE. 

What song is well sung not of sorrow ? 

What triumph well won without pain ? 
What virtue shall be, and not borrow 

Bjright luster from many a stain? 

What birth has there been without tra- 
vail? 
What battle well won without blood f 
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What good shall earth see without e7il 
Ingamer'd as chaff with the good? 

Lo! the Cross set in rocks by the Boman, 
And nonrish'd by Uood of the Lamb, 

And water'd by tears of the woman, 
Has flonrish'd, has spread like a palm; 

Has spread in the frosts, and far regions 
Of snows in the North, and South sands, 

Where neyer the tramp of his legions 
Was heard, or reach'd forth his red 
hands. 

Be thankful; the price and the payment. 
The birth, the privations and scorn. 

The cross, and the parting of raiment. 
Are finish*d. The star brought us mom. 

Look starward; stand far and unearthy. 
Free soul'd as a banner unfurl'd. 

Be worthy, O brother, be worthy! 
For a God was the price of the world. 

CHABITY. 

Her hands were clasped downward and 
doubled. 

Her head was held down and depress'd. 
Her bosom, like white billows troubled. 

Fell fitful and rose in unrest; 

Her robes were all dust, and diaorder'd 
Her glory of hair, and her brow. 

Her face, that had lifted and lorded, 
FeU pallid and passionless now. 

She heard not accusers that brought her 

In mockery hurried to Him, 
Kor heeded, nor said, nor besought her 

With eyes lifted doubtful and dim. 

All crush'd and stone-cast In behaTior, 
She stood as a marble would stand. 

Then the SaTior bent down, and the 
Savior 
In silence wrote on in the sand. 



What wrote He? How fondly one lin- 
gers 

And questions, what holy command 
Fell down from the beautiful fingers 

Of Jesus, like gems in the sand. 

O better the Scian uncherish'd 
Had died ere a note or device 

Of battle was fashion'd, than perish*d 
This only line written by Christ. 

He arose and look'd on the daughter 
Of Eve, like a delicate fiower. 

And he heard the revilers that brought 
her; 
Men stormy, and strong as a tower; 

And He said, " She has sinn'd ; let the 
blameless 
Come forward and cast the first stone! " 
But they, they fied shamed and yet shame- 
less; 
And she, she stood white and alone. 

Who now shall accuse and arraign us? 

What man shall condemn and dis- 
own? 
Since Christ has said only the stainless 

Shall cast at his fellows a stone. 

For what man can bare us his bosom. 
And touch with his forefinger there. 

And say, Tis as snow, as a blossom ? 
Beware of the stainless, beware! 

O woman, bom first to believe us; 

Tea, also born first to forget; 
Bom first to betray and deceive us; 

Tet first to repent and regret! 

O first then in all that is human. 
Tea! first where the Nazarene trod, 

O woman! O beautiful woman! 
Be then first in the kingdom of Qod! 
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THE LAST SUPPEB. 

" And when they had sung an hymn they 
went out into the Monnt of Oliyes." 

What Bong sang the twelve with the Bayior 
Wh^n finish'd the sacrament wine? 

Were they bow'd and snbdned in behav- 
ior, 
Or bold as made bold with a sign ? 

Were the hairy breasts strong and de- 
fiant? 

Were the naked arms brawny and strong ? 
Were the bearded lips lifted reliant, 

Thrust forth and full sturdy with song I 

What sang they? What sweet song of 
Zion 

With Christ in their midst like a crown ? 
While here sat Saint Peter, the lion; 

And there like a lamb, with head down. 

Sat Saint John, with his silken and 
raven 

Bich hair on his shoulders, and eyes 
Lifting up to the faces unshaven 

Like a sensitive child's in surprise. 

Was the song as strong fishermen swing- 
ing 

Their nets full of hope to the sea? 
Or low, like the ripple wave, singing 

Sea songs on their loved Galilee? 

Were they sad with foreshadow of sor- 
rows, 
Like the birds that sing low when the 
breeze 
Is tiptoe with a tale of to-morrows,— 
Of earthquakes and sinking of seas? 

Ah I soft was their song as the waves are 
That fall in low musical moans; 

And sad I should say as the winds are 
That blow by the white gravestones. 



A SOKQ FOB PEACE. 
I. 

As a tale that is told, as a vision. 

Forgive and forget; for I say 
That the true shall endure the deris- 
ion 

Of the false tiU the full of the day; 



II. 

Ay, forgive as you would be forgiven; 

'^y* forget, lest the ill you have done 
Be remember'd against you in heaven 

And all the days under the sun. 

III. 

For who shall have bread without labor? 
And who shall have rest without 
price? 
And who shall hold war with his neigh- 
bor 
With promise of peace with the Christ? 

IV. 

The years may lay hand on fair heaven; 

Hay place and displace the red stars; 
May stain them, as blood stains are 
driven 

At sunset in beautiful bars; 

V. 

May shroud them in black till they fret 
us 

As clouds with their showers of tears; 
May grind us to dust and forget us. 

May the years, O, the pitiless years! 

VI. 

But the precepts of Christ are beyond 
them ; 

The truths by the Nazarene taught. 
With the tramp of the ages upon them, 

They endure as though ages were naught; 
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VII. 

The deserts may drink up the foun- 
tains, 
The forests give place to the plain, 
The main may give place to the moun- 
tains, 
The mountains return to the main; 

VIII. 

Mutations of worlds and mutations 
Of suns may take place, but the 
reign 

Of Time, and the toils and vexations 
Bequeath them, no, never a stain. 



IX. 

Go forth to the fields as one sowing. 
Sing songs and be glad as you go. 

There are seeds that take root without 
showing. 
And bear some fruit whether or no. 

X. 

And the sun shall shine sooner or later. 
Though the midnight breaks ground on 
the morn. 
Then appeal you to Christ, the Oreator, 
And to gray bearded Time, His first 
born. 



Jaui Ingelow, London, bad glfen » letter to »lkMt<mimbliflhar,vhoc&m« to mstliere for mjb^ 
M I was more entirely » stranger In the Atlantlo States tban in Europe; and now retomed I sat all sommer 
at a bedside, editinff the book and also tiling to write the Life of Ghiist in verse for Brother. At last the revised 
edition for America was done. Itoame Just in time. He took the book, still damp from the binders, said **It is 
a pretty book," and laid it down. He said some other things, sacred to xu, and passed Hadhe lived, with his 
better sense about all things, I surely should hare done better, better in all ways. Death had broken In upon us 
cruelly, and I must go back to Orenon now. Tlaere was not time nm heart nor health to finish the Life of 
Christ; besides I had begun to see that the measure was monotonous. Hie greatest poem on earth probably Is the 
Sermon on the Mount. I laid the few oompleted pages on my Brother's grave, and onee more I was In Oregon. 
Care and toll had again brought on the paii^nl snow bUndness, and yet how fortunate this cruel misfortune now. 
Fior I could not see to read the fearfuDyooarse insults and filsehoods that now pursued me, simply because I had, 
at such oostb gannented my mountains with a new gkvy. 



O boy at peace upon the Delaware! 

brother mine, that fell in battle front 
Of life, so brsTer, nobler far than I, 
The wanderer who vexed all gentleness. 
BeoelTe this song; I haTe but this to give. 

1 may not rear the rich man's gliostly stone; 
But you, through all my follies loving stlU 
And trusting me.... nay, I shall not forget. 



A falling hknd In mlne^ and finding eyes 
That look'd in mine as from another land. 
You said : '* Some gentler things ; a song for Pc 
'SOd an your songs for men one song for Gk>d.'' 
And then the dark-brow'd mother. Death, bentdowa 
Her fisoetoyooiSkaadyoawsrebomtoHim. 
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SONGS OF THE SUNLANDS. 



THE SEA OF FIRE. 



In a land <o far that you wonder whether 

If God would know it should you fall dovon dead; ^ 

In a land to far through the tofU wartn weather '^ 

That the sun sinks red as a warrior sped, — 
Where the sea and the sky seem closing together. 

Seem closing together as a book that is read: 

*Tis the half-finished world f Ton footfall retreating,^' 

It might be the Maker disturbed at his task. 
But the footfall of Ood, or the far pheasant beaMng, 

It is one and the same, whatever the mask 
It may wear unto man. The woods keep repeating 

The old sacred sermons, whatever you ask. 

It is man in his garden, scarce wakened as yet -^ 

From the sleep that fell on him when woman was made. 
The new'finished garden is plastic and wet 

From the hcuid that h(U fashioned its unpeopled shade ; 
And the wonder still looks from the fair woman's eyes 

As she shines through the wood like the Ught from the skies. 

And a ship now and then for this far Ophir shore 

Draws in from the sea. It lies close to the bank ; 

Then a duU, mt{ffled sound on the slow sht^d plank 
As they load the black ship ; but you hear nothing more. 

And the dark, dewy vines, and the tall, somber wood 

Like twilight droop over the deep, sweeping flood. 

The black mojsts are tangled with branches that cross. 

The rich fragrant gums fall from branches to deck. 
The thin ropes are stringing with streamers of mos» 

Thai mantle aU things like the shreds of a wreck ; 
The long mosses sewing, there is never a breath: 
The river rolls still cls the river of death. 
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I. 

In th« beginning, — ay, before 
The six-days' labors were well o'er; 
Yea, while the world lay inoomplete, 
Ere God had opened quite the door 
Of this strange land for strong men's 

feet, — 
There lay against that westmost sea, 
A weird, wild land of mystery. 

A far white wall, like fallen moon, 
Qirt out the world. The forest lay 
So deep you scarcely saw the day. 
Save in the high-held middle noon: 
It lay a land of sleep and dreams. 
And clonds drew through like shoreless 

streams 
That stretch to where no man may say. 

Men reached it only from the sea, 
By black-boilt ships, that seemed to creep 
Along the shore suspiciously, 
Like unnamed monsters of the deep. 
It was the weirdest land, I ween. 
That mortal eye has ever seen. 

A dim, dark land of bird and beast, 
Black shaggy beasts with doven claw, — 
A land that scarce knew prayer or priest. 
Or law of man, or Nature's law; 
Where no fixed line drew sharp dispute 
'Twixt savage man and sullen brute. 

II. 

It hath a history most fit 
For cunning hand to fashion on; 
No chronicler hath mentioned it; 
No buccaneer set foot upon. 
'TIS of an outlawed Spanish Don, — 
A cruel man, with pirate's gold 
That loaded down his deep ship's hold. 

A deep ship's hold of plundered gold! 
The golden erase, the golden cross, 
From many a church of Mexico, 



From Panama's mad overthrow, 
From many a ransomed city's loss, 
From many a follower fierce and bold. 
And many a foeman stark and cold. 

He found this wild, lost land. He drew 
His ship to shore. His ruthless crew, 
Like Bomulus, laid lawless hand 
On meek brown maidens of the land. 
And in their bloody forays bore 
Bed firebrands along the shore. 

III. 

The red men rose at night. They came, 
A firm, unflinching wall of flame; 
They swept, as sweeps some fateful sea 
O'er land of sand and level shore 
That howls in far, fierce agony. 
The red men swept that deep, dark shore 
As threshers sweep a threshing floor. 

And yet beside the slain Don's door 
They left his daughter, as they fled: 
They spared her life because she bore 
Their Chieftain's blood and name. The 

red 
And blood-stained hidden hoards of gold 
They hollowed from the stout ship's hold. 
And bore in many a slim canoe — 
To where? The good priest only knew. 

IV. 

The course of life is like the sea; 
Men come and go; tides nse and fall; 
And that is all of history. 
The tide flows in, flows out to-day — 
And that is all that man may say; 
Man is, man was, — and that is all. 

Bevenge at last came like a tide,— 
'T was sweeping, deep and terrible; 
The Ohristian found the land, and came 
To take possession in Christ's name. 
For every white man that had died 
I think a thousand red men fell, — 
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A Christian oustoxn; and the land 
Lay lifelMS aa some bamed-ont brand. 

V. 

Ere while the slain Don's daughter grew 
A glorious thing, a flower of spring, 
A something more than mortals knew; 
A mystery of grace and face,— 
A silent mystery that stood 
An empress in that sea-set wood. 
Supreme, imperial in her place. 

It might have been men's lust for gold, — 
For all men knew that lawless crew 
Left hoards of gold in that ship's hold. 
That drew ships hence, and silent drew 
Strange Jasons there to love or dare; 
I never knew, nor need I oare. 

I say it might have been this gold 
That ever drew and strangely drew 
Strong men of land, strange men of sea 
To seek this shore of mystery 
With all its wondrous tales untold; 
The gold or her, which of the two? 
It matters not to me, or you. 

But this I know, that as for me^ 
Between that face and the hard fate 
Thai kept me ever from my own. 
As some wronged monarch from his 

throne. 
All heaped-up gold of land or sea 
Had never weighed one feather's weight. 

Her home was on the wooded height, — 
A woody home, a priest at prayer, 
A perfume in the fervid air, 
And angels watching her at night. 
I can but think upon the skies 
That bound that other Paradise. 

VI. 

Below a star-built arch, as grand 
As ever bended heaven spanned. 
Tall trees like mighty columns grew*- 



They loomed as if to pierce the blue. 
They reached, as reaching heaven through. 

The shadowed stream rolled far below, 
Where men moved noiseless to and fro 
As in some vast cathedral, when 
The calm of prayer comes to men. 
And benedictions bless them so. 

What wooded sea-banks, wild and steep! 
What trackless wood! what snowy cone 
That lifted from this wood alone! 
What wild, wide river, dark and deep! 
What ships against the shore asleep! 

VII. 

An Indian woman cautious crept 
About the land the while it slept. 
The relic of her perished race. 
She wore rich, rudely-fashioned bands 
Of gold above her bony hands; 
She hissed hot curses on the place! 

VIII. 

Go seek the red man's last retreat! 
What lonesome lands ! what haunted lands! 
Bed mouths of beasts, red men's red hands ; 
Bed prophet-priests, in mute defeat. 
From Incan temples overthrown 
To lorn Alaska's isles of bone 
The red man lives and dies alone. 

His boundaries in blood are writ! 
His land is ghostland! That is his. 
Whatever we may claim of this; 
Beware how you shall enter it! 
He stands Qod's guardian of ghostlands; 
Yea, this same wrapped half -prophet stands 
All nude and voiceless, nearer to 
The dread, lone God than I or you. 

iz. 

This bronzed child, by that river's brink. 
Stood fair to see as you can think, 
As tall as tall reeds at her feet, 
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As fresh as flowers in her hair; 
As sweet as flowers over-sweet, 
As fair as vision more than fairl 

How beantifnl she was I How wildt 
How pure as water-plant, this child,— 
This one wild child of Nature here 
Grown tall in shadows. 

And how near 
To God, where no man stood between 
Her eyes and scenes no man hath seen,— 
This maiden that so mntely stood, 
Ihe one lone woman of that wood. 

Stop still, my friend, and do not stir. 
Shut close yonr page and think of her. 
The birds sang sweeter for her face; 
Her lifted eyes were like a grace 
To seamen of that solitude. 
However rough, however mde. 

The rippled river of her hair. 
Flowed in snoh wondroas waves, somehow 
Flowed down divided by her brow, — 
It mantled her within its care, 
And flooded all her form below. 
In its nnoommon fold and flow. 

A perfnme and an incense lay 
Before her, as an incense sweet 
Before blithe mowers of sweet ICay 
In early mom. Her certain feet 
Embarked on no uncertain way. 

Come, think how perfect before men, 
How sweet as sweet magnolia bloom 
Embalmed in dews of morning, when 
Bich sunlight leaps from midnight gloom 
Besolved to kiss, and swift to kiss 
Ere yet morn wakens man to bliss. 

z. 

The days swept on. Her perfect year 
Was with her now. The sweet peifnme 
Of womanhood in holy bloom. 



As when red harvest blooms appear. 
Possessed her soul. The priest did pray 
Thai saints alone should pass that way. 

A red bird built beneath her roof. 
Brown squirrels crossed her cabin sill. 
And welcome came or went at will. 
A hermit spider wove his web 
Above her door and plied his trade. 
With none to fright or make afraid. 

The silly elk, the spotted fawn, 
And all dumb beasts that came to drink. 
That stealthy stole upon the brink 
By coming night or going dawn. 
On seeing her familiar face 
Would fearless stop and stand in place. 

She was so kind, the beasts of night 
Gave her the road as if her right; 
The panther crouching overhead 
In sheen of moss would hear her tread, 
And bend his eyes, but never stir 
Lest he by chance might frighten her. 

Tet in her splendid strength, her eyei. 
There lay the lightning of the skies; 
The love-hate of the lioness, 
To kill the instant or caress: 
A pent-up soul that sometimes grew 
Impatient; why, she hardly knew. 

At last she sighed, uprose, and threw 
Her strong arms out as if to hand 
Her love^ sun-bom and all complete 
At birth, to some brave lover's feet 
On some far, fair, and unseen land. 
As knowing not quite what to do! 

XI. 

How beautiful she was! Why, she 
Was inspiration! She was born 
To walk God's sunlit hills at mom. 
Nor waste her by this wood-dark sea. 
What wonder, then, her soul's white wings 
Beat at its bars, like living things! 
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Onoe more she sighed I She wandered 

throngh 
The sea-bound wood, then stopped and 

drew 
Her hand above her face, and swept 
The lonesome sea, and all day kept 
Her f aoe to sea, as if she knew 
Some day, some near or distant day. 
Her destiny shonld come that way. 

XII. 

How prond she wast How darkly fair! 
How fnll of faith, of love, of strength! 
Her oalm, prond eyes! Her great hair's 

length, — 
Her long, strong, tumbled, careless hair, 
Half onrled and knotted anywhere, *- 
By brow or breast, or cheek or chin. 
For love to trip and tangle in! 

ZIII. 

At last a tall strange sail was seent 
It came so slow, so wearily. 
Game creeping cautions up the sea, 
As if it crept from out between 
The half -closed sea and sky that lay 
Tight wedged together, far away. 

She watched it, wooed it. She did pray 
It might not pass her by but bring 
Some love, some hate, some anything. 
To break the awful loneliness 
That like a nightly nightmare lay 
Upon her proud and pent-up soul 
Until it barely brooked control. 

XIV. 

The ship crept silent up the sea. 
And came— 

You cannot understand 
How £sir she was, how sudden she 
Had sprung, full grown, to womanhood: 
How gracious, yet how proud and grand; 
How glorified, yet fresh and free, 
How human, yet how more than good. 



The ship stole slowly, slowly on;— 
Should you in Califomian field 
In ample flower-time behold 
The soft south rose lift like a shield 
Against the sudden sun at dawn, 
A double handful of heaped gold. 
Why you, perhaps, might understand 
How splendid and how queenly she 
Uprose beside that wood-set sea. 

The storm-worn ship scarce seemed to 
creep 
From wave to wave. It scarce could 

keep— 
How still this fair girl stood, how fair! 
How tall her presence as she stood 
Between that vast sea and west wood! 
How large and liberal her soul. 
How confident, how purely chare. 
How trusting; how untried the whole 
Great heart, grand faith, that blossomed 

there. 

XVI. 

Ay, she was as Madonna to 
The tawny, lawless, faithful few 
Who touched her hand and knew her soul: 
She drew them, drew them as the pole 
Points all things to itself. 

She drew 
Men upward as a moon of spring 
High wheeling, vast and bosom-full. 
Half clad in clouds and white as wool. 
Draws all the strong seas following. 

Tet still she moved as sad, as lone 
As that same moon that leans above. 
And seems to search high heaven through 
For some strong, all sufficient love. 
For one brave love to be her own. 
Be all her own and ever true. 

Oh, I once knew a sad, sweet dove 
That died for such sufficient love. 
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Snch high, white love with wings to soar, 
That looks love level in the face, 
Nor wearies lore with leaning o*er 
To lift love level to her place. 

XTII. 

How slow before the sleeping breese^ 
That stranger ship from under seas! 
How like to Dido by her sea, 
When reaching arms imploringly,— 
Her large, round, rich, impassiond arms. 
Tossed forth from all her storied charms— 
This one lone maiden leaning stood 
Above that sea, beneath that wood! 

The ship crept strangely np the seas; 
Her shrouds seemed shreds, her masts 

seemed trees, — 
Strange tattered trees of toughest bough 
That knew no cease of storm till now. 
The maiden pitied her; she prayed 
Her crew might come, nor feel afraid; 
8he prayed the winds might come, — they 

came. 
As birds that answer to a name. 

The maiden held her blowing hair 
That bound her beauteous self about; 
The sea-winds housed within her hair; 
She let it go, it blew in rout 
Abput her bosom full and bare. 
Her round, full arms were free as air. 
Her high hands clasped as clasped in 
prayer. 

XVIII. 

The breeze grew bold, the battered ship 
Began to flap her weary wings; 
The tall, torn masts began to dip 
And walk the wave like living things. 
She rounded in, moved up the stream, 
She moved like some majestic dream. 

The captain kept her deck. He stood 
A Hercules among his men; 
And now he watched the sea, and then 



He peered as If to pierce the wood. 
He now looked back, as if pursued. 
Now swept the sea with glass as though 
He fled, or feared some prowling foe. 

Slow sailing up the river's mouth, 
Slow tacking north, slow tacking south. 
He touched the overhanging wood; 
He kept his deck, his tall black mast 
Touched tree-top mosses as he passed; 
He touched the steep shore where she 
stood. 



Her hands still dasped as if in prayer, 
Sweet prayer set to silentness; 
Her sun-browned throat uplifted, bare 
And beautiful. 

Her eager face 
Illumed with love and tenderness. 
And all her presence gave such grace. 
That she seemed more than mortal, fair. 



He saw. He could not speak. No more 
With lifted glass he swept the sea; 
No more he watched the wild new shore. 
Now foes might come, now friends might 

flee; 
He could not speak, he would not stir,— 
He saw but her, he feared but her. 

The black ship ground against the shore^ 
With creak and groan and rusty clank. 
And tore the mellow blossomed bank; 
She ground against the bank as one 
With long and weary journeys done^ 
That will not rise to journey more. 

Tet still tall Jason silent stood 
And gazed against that sea-washed wood. 
As one whose soul is anywhere. 
All seemed so fair, so wondrous fair! 
At last aroused, he stepped to land 
Like some Columbus; then laid hand 
On lands and fruits, and rested there. 
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He found all fairer than fair mom 
In sylvan land, where waters run 
With downward leap against the san, 
And fall-grown sudden May is bom. 
He found her taller than tall com 
Tiptoe in tassel; found her sweet 
As vale where bees of Hybla meet« 

An unblown rose, an unread books 
A wonder in her wondrous eyes; 
A large, religious, steadfast look 
Of faith, of trust, — the look of one 
New fashioned in fair Paradise. 

He read this book— read on and on 
From title page to eolophon: 
As in oool woods, some summer day, 
Tou find delight in one sweet lay, 
And BO entranoed read on and on 
From title page to colophon. 

ZXII. 

And who was he that rested there,— 
This giant of a grander day, 
This Theseus of a nobler Greece, 
This Jason of the golden fleece? 
Aye, who was he? And who were they 
That came to seek the hidden gold 
Long hollowed from the pirate's hold? 
I do not know. Tou need not oare« 



They loved, this maiden and this 
man,. 
And that is all I surely know,— 
The rest is as the winds thai blow. 
He bowed as brave men bow to fate^ 
Yet proud and resolute and bold; 
She shy at first, and coyly cold. 
Held back and tried to hesitate,— 
Half frightened at this love that ran 
Hard gallop till her hot heart beat 
Like sounding of swift courser's feet* 



xxin. 

Two strong streams of a land must 
run 
Together surely as the sun 
Succeeds the moon. Who shall gainsay 
The gods that reign, that wisely reign? 
Love is, love was, shall be again. 
Like death, inevitable it is; 
Perchance, like death, the dawn of bliss. 
Let us, then, love the perfect day. 
The twelve o'clock of life^ and stop 
The two hands pointing to the top. 
And hold them tightly while we may. 

XXIV. 

How beautiful is love! The walks 
By wooded ways; the silent talks 
Beneath the broad and fragrant bough. 
The dark deep wood, the dense black 

dell. 
Where scarce a single gold beam fell 
From out the sun. 

They rested now 
On mossy trunk. They wandered then 
Where never fell the feet of men. 
Then longer walks, then deeper woods. 
Then sweeter. talks, sufficient sweet. 
In denser, deeper solitudes, — 
Dear careless ways for careless feet; 
Sweet talks of paradise for two, 
And only two to watch or woo. 

She rarely spake. All seemed a dream 
She would not waken from. She lay 
All night but waiting for the day. 
When she might see his face, and deem 
This man, with all his perils passed. 
Had found sweet Lotus-land at last. 

XXV. 

The year waxed fervid, and the sun 
Fell central down. The forest lay 
A-quiver in the heat. The sea 
Below the steep bank seemed to ran 
A molten sea of gold. 
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Away 
Against the gray and rock-bailt isles 
That broke the molten watery miles 
Where lonesome sea-oows called all day, 
The sadden sun smote angrily. 

Therefore the need of deeper deeps, 
Of denser shade for man and maid, 
Of higher heights, of cooler steeps, 
Where all day long the sea-wind stayed. 

They sought the rock-reared steep. The 
breeze 
Swept twenty thousand miles of seas; 
Had twenty thousand things to say, 
Of love, of lovers of Cathay, 
To lovers 'mid these mossy trees. 



To left, to right, below the height, 
Below the wood by wave and stream. 
Plumed pampas grass did wave and gleam 
And bend their lordly plumes, and run 
And shake, as if in very fright 
Before sharp lances of the sun. 

They saw the tide-bound, battered ship 
Creep close below against the bank; 
They saw it cringe and shrink; it shrank 
As shrinks some huge black beast with 

fear 
When some uncommon dread is near. 
They heard the melting resin drip, 
As drip the last brave blood-drops when 
Bed battle waxes hot with men. 

XXVII. 

Yet what to her were burning seas, 
Or what to him was forest flame? 
They loved; they loved the glorious trees; 
The gleaming tides might rise or fall, — 
They loved the lisping winds that came 
From sea-lost spice-set isles unknown. 
With breath not warmer than their own; 
They loved, they loved, — and that was all. 



XXVIII. 

FuU noon! Above, the ancient moss 
From mighty boughs swang slow across. 
As when some priest slow chants a prayer 
And swings sweet smoke and perfumed air 
From censer swinging — anywhere. 

He spake of love, of boundless love, — 
Of love that knew no other land, 
Or face, or place, or anything; 
Of love that like the wearied dove 
Could light nowhere, but kept the wing 
Till she alone put forth her hand 
And so received it in her ark 
From seas that shake against the dark I 

Her proud breast heaved, her pure, bare 
breast 
Bose like the waves in their unrest 
When counter storms possess the seas. 
Her mouth, her arch, uplifted mouth, 
Her ardent mouth that thirsted so, — 
No glowing love song of the South 
Can say; no man can say or know 
Such truth as lies beneath such trees. 

Her face still lifted up. And she 
Disdained the cup of passion he 
Hard pressed her panting lips to touch. 
She dashed it by, uprose, and she 
Caught fast her breath. She trembled 

much. 
Then sudden rose full height, and stood 
An empress in high womanhood: 
She stood a tower, tall as when 
Proud Boman mothers suckled men 
Of old-time truth and taught them such. 



Her soul surged vast as space is. She 
Was trembling as a courser when 
His thin flank quivers, and his feet 
Touch velvet on the turf, and he 
Is all afoam, alert and fleet 
As sunlight glancing on the sea. 
And full of triumph before men. 
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At last she bended some her face, 
Half leaned, then put him back a pace, 
And met his eyes. 

Calm, silently 
Her eyes looked deep into his eyes, — 
As maidens search some mossy well 
And peer in hope by chance to tell 
By image there what future lies 
Before them, and what face shall be 
The pole-star of their destiny. 

Pure Nature's lover! Loving him 
With love that made all pathways dim 
And difficult where he was not, — 
Then marvel not at forms forgot. 
And who shall chide ? Doth priest know 

aught 
Of sign, or holy unction brought 
From over seas, that ever can 
Make man love maid or maid love man 
One whit the more, one bit the less. 
For all his mummeries to bless ? 
Yea, all his blessings or his ban? 

The winds breathed warm as Araby; 
She leaned upon his breast, she lay 
A wide-winged swan with folded wing. 
He drowned his hot face in her hair. 
He heard her great heart rise and sing; 
He felt her bosom swell. 

The air 
Swooned sweet with perfume of her form. 
Her breast was warm, her breath was warm. 
And warm her warm and perfumed mouth 
As summer Journeys through the south. 



The argent sea surged steep below. 
Surged languid in such tropic glow; 
And two great hearts kept surging so! 

The fervid kiss of heaven lay 
Precipitate on wood and sea. 
Two great souls glowed with ecstacy. 
The sea glowed scarce as warm as they. 



ZXXI. 

Twos love's warm amber afternoon. 
Two far-off pheasants thrummed a tune, 
A cricket clanged a restful air. 
The dreamful billows beat a rune 
Like heart regrets. 

Around her head 
There shone a halo. Men have said 
'Twas from a dash of Titian 
That flooded all her storm of hair 
In gold and glory. But they knew. 
Yea, all men know there ever grew 
A halo round about her head 
Like sunlight scarcely vanished. 

ZXXII. 

» 

How still she was I She only knew 

His love. She saw no life beyond. 

She loved with love that only lives 

Outside itself and selfishness, — 

A love that glows in its excess; 

A love that melts pure gold, and gives 

Thenceforth to all who come to woo 

No coins but this face stamped thereon, — 

Ay, this one image stamped upon 

Pure gold, with some dim date long gone. 

ZXXIII. 

They kept the headland high; the ship 
Below began to chafe her chain. 
To groan as some great beast in pain: 
While white fear leapt from lip to lip: 
" The woods on fire! the woods in flame! 
Come down and save us in God's name!" 

He heard! he did not speak or stir, — 
He thought of her, of only her. 
While flames behind, before them lay 
To hold the stoutest heart at bay! 

Strange sounds were heard far up the 
flood. 
Strange, savage sounds that chilled the 

blood! 
Then sudden from the dense, dark wood 
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Above, about them where they stood 
Strange, hairj beasts oame peering out; 
And now was thmst a long black snout, 
And now a dusky mouth. It was 
A sight to make the stoutest pause. 

** Out loose the ship!" the black mate 
cried; 
*' Out loose the ship!" the crew replied. 
They drove into the sea. It lay 
As light as ever middle day. 

And then a half -blind bitch that sat 
All slobber-mouthed, and monkish cowled 
With great, broad, floppy, leathern ears 
Amid the men, rose up and howled. 
And doleful howled her plaintive fears, 
While all looked mute aghast thereat. 
It was the grimmest eve, I think. 
That ever hung on Hades' brink. 
Great broad- winged bats possessed the air. 
Bats whirling blindly everywhere; 
It was such troubled twilight eve 
As never mortal would believe. 

XZXIV. 

Some say the crazed hag lit the wood 
In circle where the lovers stood; 
Some say the gray priest feared the crew 
Might find at last the hoard of gold 
Long hidden from the black ship's hold, — 
I doubt me if men ever knew. 
But such mad, howling, flame-lit shore 
No mortal ever knew before. 

Huge beasts above that shining sea. 
Wild, hideous beasts with shaggy hair, 
With red mouths lifting in the air, 
All piteous howled, and plaintively, — 
The wildest sounds, the weirdest sight 
That ever shook the walls of night. 

How lorn they howled, with lifted head. 
To dim and distant isles that lay 
Wedged tight along a line of red, 
Oaught in the closing gates of day 



Twizt sky and sea and far away, — 
It was the saddest sound to hear 
That ever struck on human ear. 

They doleful called; and answered they 
The plaintiff sea-cows far away, — 
The great sea-cows that called from isles. 
Away across red flaming miles. 
With dripping mouths and lolling tongue. 
As if they called for captured young, — 

The huge sea-cows that called the whiles 
Their great wide mouths were mouthing 

moss; 
And still they doleful called across 
From isles beyond the watery miles. 
No sound can half so doleful be 
As sea-cows calling from the sea. 



The sun, outdone, lay down. He lay 
In seas of blood. He sinking drew 
The gates of sunset sudden to, 
And they in shattered fragments lay. 
Then night came, moving in mad flame; 
Then full night, lighted as he oame. 
As lighted by high summer sun 
Descending through the burning blue. 
It was a gold and amber hue, 
Aye^ all hues blended into one. 

The moon oame on, came leaning low. 
The moon spilled splendor where she 

came. 
And filled the world with yeUow flame 
Along the far sea-isles aglow; 
She fell along that amber flood, 
A silver flame in seas of blood. 
It was the strangest moon, ah me! 
That ever settled on God's sea, 

XXZYI. 

Slim snakes slid down from fern and 
grass, 
From wood, from fen, from anywhere; 
You could not step, you would not pass. 
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And you -would hesitate to stir, 
Lest in some sadden, harried tread 
Toar foot straok some anbruisM head: 

It seemed like some infernal dream; 
They slid in streams into the stream; 
They curred, and«sinaoas oarred aoross. 
Like living streams of living moss,— 
There is no art of man can make 
A ripple like a swimming snake! 

XXXVII. 

Encompassed, lorn, the lovers stood, 
Abandoned there, death in the air! 
That beetling steep, that blazing -wood — 
Bed flame! red flame, and everywhere! 
Yet he was bom to strive, to bear 
The front of battle. He would die 
In noble effort, and defy 
The grizzled visage of despair. 

He threw his two strong arms full 
length 
As if to surely test their strength; 
Then tore his vestments, textile things 
That could but tempt the demon wings 
Of flame that girt them ,round about, 
Then threw his garments to the air 
As one that laughed at death, at doubt. 
And like a god stood thewed and bare. 

She did not hesitate; she knew 
The need of action; swift she threw 
Her burning vestments by, and bound 
Her wondrous wealth of hair that fell 
An all-concealing cloud around 
Her glorious presence, as he came 
To seize and bear her through the flame^ — 
An Orpheus out of burning hell! 

He leaned above her, wound his arm 
About her splendor, while the noon 
Of flood tide, manhood, flushed his face. 
And high flames leapt the high head- 
land!— 
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They stood as twin-hewn statues stand. 
High lifted in some storied place. 

He dasped her dose, he spoke of death, — 
Of death and love in the same breath. 
He clasped her dose; her bosom lay 
Like ship safe anchored in some bay. 
Where never rage or rack of main 
Might even shake her anchor chain. 

ZZXYIIX. 

The flames! They could not stand or 
stay; 
Beyond, the beetling steep, the sea! 
But at his feet a narrow way, 
A short steep path, pitched suddenly 
Safe open to the river's beach. 
Where lay a small white isle in reach, — 
A small, whiter rippled isle of sand 
Where yet the two might safely land. 

And there, through smoke and flame, 
behold 
The priest stood safe, yet all appalled! 
He reached the cross; he cried, he called; 
He waved his high-hdd cross of gold. 
He called and called, he bade them fly 
Through flames to him, nor bide and 
diet 

Her lover saw; he saw, and knew 
His giant strength could bear her through. 
And yet he would not start or stir. 
He clasped her dose as death can hold. 
Or dying miser clasp his gold, — 
His hold became a part of her. 

He would not give her up! He would 
Not bear her wave-ward though he could! 
That height was heaven; the wave was 

heU. 
He dasped her dose, — ^what else had 

done 
The manliest man beneath the sun ? 
Was it not wdl? was it not weU? 
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O man, be glad! be grandly glad, 

And king-like walk thy ways of death! 

For more than years of bliss yon had 

That one brief time yon breathed her 

breath. 
Yea, more than years npon a throne 

That one brief time yon held her fast, 

Sonl surged to soul, vehement, vast, — 

Tme breast to breast, and all yonr own. 

Live me one day, one narrow night, 
One second of supreme delight 
Like that, and I will blow like chaff 
The hollow years aside, and laugh 
A loud triumphant laugh, and I, 
King-like and crowned, will gladly die. 

Oh, but to wrap my love with flame! 
With flame within, with flame without! 
Oh, but to die like this, nor doubt — 
To die and know her still the same! 
To know that down the ghostly shore 
Snow-white she walks for ever more! 



He poised her, held her high in air, — 
His great strong limbs, his great arm's 

length! — 
Then turned his knotted shoulders bare 
As birth- time in his splendid strength, 
And strode with lordly, kingly stride 
To where the high and wood-hung edge 
Looked down, far down upon the molten 

tide. 
The flames leaped with him to the ledge, 
The flames leapt leering at his side. 



He leaned above the ledge. Below 
He saw the black ship grope and cruise, — 
A midge below, a mile below. 
His limbs were knotted as the thews 
Of Hercules in his death- throe. 



The flame! the flame! the envious 
flame! 
She wound her arms, she wound her hair 
About his tall form, grand and bare, 
To stay the fierce flame where it came. 

The black ship, like some moonlit 
wreck. 
Below along the burning sea 
Groped on and on all silently. 
With silent pigmies on her deck. 

That midge-like ship, far, far below; 
That mirage lifting from the hill! 
His flame-lit form began to grow, — 
To glow and grow more grandly still. 
The ship so small, that form so tall. 
It grew to tower over all. 

A taU Oolossus, bronze and gold. 
As if that flame-lit form were he 
Who once bestrode the Ehodian sea, 
And ruled the watery world of old: 
As if the lost Oolossus stood 
Above that burning sea of wood. 

And she ! that shapely form upheld. 
Held high as if to touch the sky, 
What airy shape, how shapely high, — 
What goddess of the seas of eld! 

Her hand upheld, her high right hand. 
As if she would forget the land; 
As if to gather stars, and heap 
The stars like torches there to light 
Her hero's path across the deep 
To some far isle that fearful night. 

XLI. 

The envious flame, one moment leapt 
Enraged to see such majesty, 
Such scorn of death; such kingly scorn • 
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Then like some lightning-Tiven tree 
They sank down in that flame — and 

slept. 
Then all was hashed above that steep 
So still that they might sleep and sleepy 
As when a Summer's day is born. 

At lastl from out the embers leapt 
Two shafts of light above the night, — 
Two wings of flame that lifting swept 
In steady, oalm, and upward flight; 
Two wings of flame against the white 
Far-lifting, tranquil, snowy oone; 



Two wings of love, two wings of light, 

Far, far above that troubled night, 

As mounting, mounting to God's throne. 

zui. 

And all night long that upward light 
Lit up the sea-cow's bed below: 
The far sea-oows still calling so 
It seemed as they must call all night. 
All night I there was no night. Nay, nay, 
There was no night. The night that lay 
Between that awful eve and day, — 
That nameless night was burned away. 
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slzpenoe in some moontain village, as did Byron, than feast off the board of Madame Leo Hnnter in a dty. I 
BOW boilt a cabin on the edge of Washington, for I had written my longest and worst and only onklnd book, 
*'The Baroness ot New York," on soeh dinners. Tbis longest poem has been destroyed, all ezoept "The Bea 
of Fire." written years before In the wfl d e mo es of Hondoras and by the Oregon sea bank. Kor is Wsshlng- 
ton a better plaoe for work with sool or heart In It ICadame Leo Honter is there also^ persistent, rmmeroos, 
saperfldal and soulless ss In slmost any great oenter. If I am oroel, O my ooming poets, I am enul to be Und. 
Go forth in the son, away Into the wllds or eontentedly lay adde yoor aspirations of song. Now. mark yon 
disdnetly, I am not writing f <»: nor of the poets of the Old Worid or the Ailantio seaboard. They have their 
work and their ways of work, great and good, but new no more, l^notesare for the songless Alaskas, Canadas. 
Oslif ornias, the Axteo lands and the Argentines that patiently await their ooming prophets. For oome they will; 
bot I warn them they will hare to gird themselvee mightily and pass throogfa Are, and perish, many a man; for 
thsse new worlds will be whistling, oat of time, the tones of the old, and the ridi and the prood will say in their 
Insolenoe and ignorance, "Pipe thos, for thos piped the famoos pipers of old; piling of perished kings, of wars, 
of esstle walls, of battling knlfl^ts. and of maids betr ay ed. Sing as of old or be silent, for we know not| 
we want not, and we will not^ your seas of oolon, yoor forssts of perfomes, yoor moontains of melodies." 
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Part I. 

Primeval /oresta / virgin 9od! 
Thai Saxon has not ravi^'d yet, 
Lo / peak on peak in stairways set-^ 

In stepping stairs that reach to Qod I 

Here loe are free as sea or wind. 
Fur here are set 7%me*s snovfy tents 
In everlasting battlements 

Againit the march of Scucon mind. 



Far np in the hush of the Amazon 
Biver, 
And mantted and hang in the tropioal 

trees, 
There are isles as grand as the isles of 
seas. 
And the wayes strike strophes, and keen 

reeds quiver, 
Ab the sudden oanoe shoots past them 
and over 
The strong, still tide to the opposite 

shore. 
Where the blue-eyed men by the syoa- 
more 
Sit mending their nets *neath the vine* 
twined cover; 

Bit weaving the threads of long, strong 
grasses; 
They wind and they spin on the oiumsy 

wheel. 
Into hammocks red-hued with the cochi- 
neal. 

To trade with the single black ship that 
passes. 

With foreign old freightage of curious old 
storey 



And still and slow as if half asleep,— 
A cunning old trader that loves to creep 
Cautious and slow in the shade of the 
shore. 

And the blue-eyed men that are mild as 
the dawns — 

Oh, delicate dawns of the grand Andes! 

Lift up soft eyes that are deep like seas, 
And mild yet wild as the red-white fawns'; 

And they gaze into yours, then weave, 
then listen, 
Then look in wonder, then again weave 

on, 
Then again look wonder that you are 
not gone^ 
While the keen reeds quiver and the bent 
waves glisten; 

But they say no word while they weave 
and wonder, 
Though they sometimes sing, voiced 

low like the dove, 
And as deep and as rich as their tropical 
love, 
A-weaving their net threads through and 
under. 
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A pare, true people yon may trust are 
these 
That weave their threads where the 

quick leaves quiver; 
And this is their tale of the Isles of the 
river, 
And the why that their eyes are so blue 
like seas: 

The why that the men draw water and 
"bear 

The wine or the water in the wild boar 

skin, 
And do hew the wood and weave and 

spin. 
And so bear with the women full bnrthen 

and share. 

A onrions old tale of a onrions old time, 
That is told yon betimes by a quaint 

old crone. 
Who sits on the rim of an island alone, 

As ever was told you in stozy or rhyme. 

Her brown, bare feet dip down to the river, 
And dabble and plash to her mono- 
tone, 
As she holds in ,her hands a strange 
green stone, 
And talks to the boat where the bent reeds 
quiver. 

And the quaint old crone has a singular 
way 
Of holding her head to the side and 

askew. 
And smoothing the stone in her palms 
all day 
Assaying ** Fve nothing at all for you,'* 
Until you have anointed her palm, and 
you 
Have touched on the delicate spring of 

a door 
That silver has opened perhaps before; 
For woman is woman the wide world 
through. 



The old near truth on the far new shore, 
I bought and I paid for it; so did you; 
The tale may be false or the tale may 
be true; 

I give as I got it, and who can more? 

If I have made Journeys to difficult shores. 
And woven delusions in innocent verse, 
If none be the wiser, why, who is the 
worse? 

The field it was mine, the fruit it is yours. 

A sudden told tale. You may read as you 

run. 

A part of it hers, some part is my own, 

Orude, and too oardessly woven and 

sown. 

As I saU'd on the Mexican seas in the sun. 

Twas nations ago, when the Amazons 
were, 
That a fair young knight— says the 

quaint old crone. 
With her head sidewise, as she smooths 
at the stone^ 
Game over the seas, with his golden hair, 
And a great black steed, and glittering 
spurs. 
With a woman's faoe^ with a manly 

frown, 
A heart as tender and as true as hers. 
And a sword that had come from cru- 
saders down. 

And fairest, and foremost in love as in 
war 
Was the brave young knight of the brave 

old days. 
Of all the knights, with their knightly 
ways, 
That had Joumey'd away to this world 

afar 
In the name of Spain; of the splendid few 
Who bore her banner in the new-bom 
world. 
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From the sea rim up to where clouds are 
oarl'd, 
And condors beat with bUok wings the 
bine. 

He was born, says the crone^ where the 

brave are fair, 
And blown from the banks of the Onad- 

alqniver. 
And yet bine-eyed, with the Celt's soft 

hair, 
With never a drop of the dark deep river 
Of Moorish blood that had swept through 

Spain, 
And plash'd the world with its tawny 

stain. 

He sat on his steed, and his sword was 

bloody 
With heathen blood: the battle was done; 
His heart rebelled and rose with pity. 
For crown'd with fire, wreathed and ruddy 
Fell antique temples built up to the 
sun. 
Below on the plain lay the burning city 
At the conqueror's feet; the red street 

strown 
With dead, with gold, and with gods 
overthrown. 

And the heathen pour'd, in a helpless 
flood, 
With never a wail and with never a 

blow. 
At last, to even provoke a foe. 
Through gateways, wet with the pagan's 
blood. 

«*Ho, forward! smite! "but the minstrel 
lingered. 
He reach'd his hand and he touch'd the 
rein. 
He hummed an air, and he toy'd and fin- 
gered 
The arching neck and the glossy mane. 



He rested the heel, he rested the hand. 
Though the thing was death to the man 

to dare 
To doubt, to question, to falter thers^ 

Nor heeded at all to the hot command. 

He wiped his steel on his black steed's 
mane. 
He sheathed it deep, then look*d at the 

sun. 
Then counted his comrades, one by 
one. 
With booty returning from the plundered 
plain. 

He lifted his face to the flashing snow, 
He lifted his shield of steel as he sang, 
And he flung it away till it dang'd and 
rang 

On the granite rocks in the plain below. 

He cross'd his bosom. Made overbold, 
He lifted his voice and sang, quite low 
At first, then loud in the long ago, 

When the loves endured though the days 
grew old. 

They heard his song, the chief on the 
plain 
Stood up in his stirrups, and, sword in 

hand. 
He cursed and he call'd with a loud 
command 
To the blue-eyed boy to return again; 
To lift his shield again to the sky. 
And come and surrender his sword or 
die. 

He wove his hand in the stormy mane^ 
He lean'd him forward, he lifted the rein. 
He struck the flank, he wheel'd and 
sprang, 
And gaily rode in the face of the sun. 
And bared his sword and he bravely sang, 
*'HoI come and take it!" but there 
came not one. 
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And 80 he san^ with his face to the south: 
" I shall go; I shall search for the Ama- 
zon shores 
Where the ourses of man they are heard 
no more, 
And kisses alone shall embrace the month. 

**l shall journey in search of the Incan 
Isles, 

Go far and away to traditional land, 
Where love is queen in a crown of smiles, 

And battle has never imbmed a hand; 

'* Where man has never despoil*d or trod; 

Where woman's hand with a woman's 
heart 

Has fashion'd an Eden from man apart. 
And walks in her garden alone with God. 

*' I shall find that Eden, and all my years 
Shall sit and repose, shall sing in the 

sun; 
And the tides may rest or the tides may 
run, 
And men may water the world with tears; 

** And the years may come and the years 
may go. 
And men make war, may slay and be 
slain. 
But I not care, for I never shall know 
Of man, or of aught that is man's again. 

'*The waves may battle, the winds may 

blow. 
The mellow rich moons may ripen and 

fall. 
The seasons of gold they may gather or 

go. 
The mono may chatter, the paroquet 

call. 

And I shall not heed, take note^ or know, 
If the Fates befriend, or if iU befall. 
Of worlds without, or of worlds at all. 

Of heaven above^ or of hades below." 



'Twas the song of a dream and the dream 

of a singer. 

Drawn fine as the delicate fibers of gold, 

And broken in two by the touch of a finger, 

And blown as the winds blow, rent and 

roll'd 
In dust, and spent as a tale that is told. 

Alas! for his dreams and the songs he sung; 
The beasts beset him; the serpents they 

hung, 
Bed-tongued and terrible, over Us head. 
He clove and he thrust with his keen, 

quick steel. 
He ooaz'd with his hand, he urged with 
his heel. 
Till his steel waa broken, and his steed 
lay dead. 

He toil'd to the river, he lean'd intent 
To the wave^ and away to the islands 

fair. 
From beasts that pursued, and he 
breathed a prayer; 
For soul and body were well-nigh spent. 

'Twas the king of rivers, and the Isles 
were near; 
Tet it moved so strange, so still, so 

strongs 
It gave no sound, not even the song 
Of a sea-bird screaming defiance or fear. 

It was dark and dreadful I Wide like an 
ocean. 
Much like a river but more like a sea. 
Save that there was naught of the turbu- 
lent motion 
Of tides, or of winds blown abaft, or a-lee. 

Yea, strangely strong was the wave and 

slow. 

And half-way hid in the dark, deep tide. 

Great turtles, they paddled them to and fro. 

And away to the Isles and the opposite 

side. 
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The nude Uaok boar tlmmgh abandant 

glB88 

Stole down to the water and bnried his 

noge, 
And ornnoh'd white teeth till the bubblea 

rose 
Ab white and as bright as are globes of 

glass. 

Tea, steadily moyed it, mile upon mile, 
AboTO and below and as still as the air; 
The bank made slippery here and there 

By the slushing slide of the crooodile. 

The great trees bent to the tide like slaves; 
They dipp*d their boughs as the stream 

swept on. 
And then drew back, then dipp'd and 
were gone 
Away to the sea with the resolute waves. 

The land was the tide*s; the shore was 
undone; 
It look'd as the lawless, unsatisfied seas 
Had thrust up an arm through the tan- 
gle of trees, 
And olutoh*d at the citrons that grew in the 
sun; 

And dutoh'd at the diamonds that hid in 

the sand. 
And laid heavy hand on the gold, and a 

hand 
On the redolent fruits, on the ruby-like 

wine, 
On the stones like the stars when the stars 

are divine; 

Had thrust through the rocks of the ribb'd 
Andes; 
Had wrested and fled; and had left a 

waste 
And a wide way strewn in precipitate 
haste. 
As he bore them away to the buccaneer seas. 



O, heavens, the eloquent song of the sileucel 
Asleep lay the sun in the vines, on the sod. 
And asleep in the sun lay the green- 
girdled islands. 
As rook'd to their rest in the cradle of 
God. 

God's poet is silence! His song is un- 
spoken. 
And yet so profound, so loud, and so 
far. 
It fills you, it thrills you with measures 
unbroken. 
And as still, and as fair, and as far as a 
star. 

The shallow seas moan. From the first 
they have mutter'd. 
As a child that is fretted, and weeps at 
its wilL • • 
The poems of God are too grand to be 
utter'd: 
The dreadful deep seas they are loudest 
when still. 

"I shall fold my hands, for this is the 
river 
Of death," he said, "and the sea-green 
isle 
Is an Eden set by the Gracious Giver 

Wherein to rest." He listened the while. 
Then lifted his head, then lifted a hand 
Arch'd over his brow, and he lean'd and 
listened, — 

'Twas only a bird on a border of sand, — 
The dark stream eddied and gleam'd 

and glistened. 
And the martial notes from the isle were 

gone,— 
Gone as a dream dies out with the 

dawn. 

'Twas only a bird on a border of sand. 
Slow piping, and diving it here and 
ihercj. 
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Slim, gray, and shadowy, light as the 
air, 
That dipp'd below from a point of the 
land. 

'* Unto Ood a prayer and to love a tear, 
And I die," he said, "in a desert here, 
80 deep that never a note is heard 
But the listless song of that soulless 
bird. 

*' The strong trees lean in their loye nnto 
trees. 
Look arms in their loves, and are so 
made strong, 
Stronger than armies; aye^ stronger than 
seas 
That rash from their oaves in a storm 
of song. 

** A miser of old, his last great treasure 
Flung far in the sea, and he fell and he 

died; 
And so shall I give, O terrible tide. 

To yon my song and my last sad measure. " 

He blew on a reed by the still, strong river. 
Blew low at first, like a dream, then 
long, 
Then loud, then loud as the keys that 
quiver. 
And fret and toss with their freight of 
song. 

He sang and he sang with a resolute will. 
Till the mono rested above on his 

haunches. 
And held his head to the side and was 

still,— 
Till a bird blown out of the night of 

branches 
Bang sadder than love^ so sweeter than 

sad. 
Till the boughs did burthen and the 

reeds did fill 
With beautiful birds, and the boy was 

glad. 



Our loves they are told by the myriad- 
eyed stars. 
And love it is grand in a reasonable way, 
And fame it is good in its way for a day. 
Borne dusty from books and bloody from 

wars; 
And death, I say, is an absolute need. 
And a calm delight, and an ultimate 
good; 
But a song that is blown from a watery 
reed 
By a soundless deep from a boundless 
wood, 
With never a hearer to heed or to prise 
But God and the birds and the hairy 

wild beasts. 
Is sweeter than love^ than fame, or 
than feasts. 
Or any thing else that is under the skies. 

The quick leaves quiver'd, and the sun- 
light danced; 
As the boy sang sweet, and the birds 

said, "Sweet;" 
And the tiger crept dose, and lay low 
at his feet. 
And he sheathed his daws -.as he listened 
entranced. 

The serpent that hung from the sycamore 

bough, 

And sway'd his head in a crescent above. 

Had folded his neck to the white limb now. 

And fondled it dose like a great black 

love. 

But the hands grew weary, the heart wax'd 

faint. 
The loud notes fell to a far-off plaint. 
The sweet birds echo'd no more, ** Oh, 

sweet," 
The tiger arose and unsheathed his 

daws, 
The serpent extended his iron jaws, 
And the frail reed shiver*d and fdl at his 

feet. 
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A soand on the tide! and he tam'd and 
cried, 
" Oh, give God thanks, for they come, 
they come! " 
He look*d out afar on the opaline tide, 
Then chisp'd his hands, and his lips 
were dumb. 

A sweeping swift cresoent of sadden 
oanoes! 
As light as the snn of the south and as 

soon. 
And true and as still as a sweet half- 
moon 
That leans from the heavens, and loves and 
woos! 

The Amazons came in their martial pride, 
As full on the stream as a studding of 

stars, 
All girded in armor as girded in wars. 
In foamy white furrows dividing the 
tide. 

With a face as brown as the boatmen's are, 
Or the brave, brown hand of a harvester; 

The Queen on a prow stood splendid and 
taU, 

As the petulant waters did lift and fall; 

Stood forth for the song, half lean'd in 
surprise. 
Stood fair to behold, and yet grand to 

behold. 
And austere in her face, and saturnine- 
soul'd. 
And sad and subdued, in her eloquent 
eyes. 



And sad were they all; yet tall and serene 

Of presence, but silent, and brow'd 

severe; 

As for some things lost, or for some fair, 

green. 

And beautiful place, to the memory dear. 

"O Mother of God! Thrice merciful saint! 
I am saved! " he said, and he wept out- 
right; 
Ay, wept as even a woman might, 
For the soul was full and the heart was 
faint. 

'* Stay! stay! " cried the Queen, and she 
leapt to the land. 
And she lifted her hand, and she low- 
ered their spears, 
"A woman! a woman! ho! help! give a 
hand! 
A woman! a woman! I know by the 
tears.'* 

Then gently as touch of the truest of 
woman. 
They lifted him up from the earth where 

he fell. 
And into the boat, with a half hidden 
swell 
Of the heart that was holy and tenderly 
human. 

They spoke low-voiced as a vesper prayer; 
They pillow'd his head as only the 

hand 
Of woman can pillow, and push'd from 
the land. 
And the Queen she snt threading the gold 
of his hair. 
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PART II. 

For»<ike those People. What are ihef 
That laugh, thcU live, that lave by rule 9 
Foreake the Saxon, Who are these 
Thai ehun the ehadowe of the trees; 
The perfumed forests t , , , Oo thp toay. 
We are not one, I wiU not plecue 
You .'—f are you toell, O wiser fool! 

But ye who love me : — Te who love 
The shaggy forests, fierce delights 
Of sounding waterfoUls, of heights 
Thai hang like broken moons above. 
With brows of pine that brush the sun. 
Believe and follow. We are one: 
Hie wild man shall to us be tame. 
The woods shall yield their mysteries; 
The stars shall answer to a name. 
And be eu birds above the trees. 



They swept to their lales throagh the fur- 
rows of foam; 

They alit on the land, as Ioto hastening 
home, 

And below the banana, with leaf like a 
tent, 
They tenderly laid him, they bade him 

t^erest, 
They bronght him strange fishes and 
frnits of the best. 

And he ate and took rest with a patient 
content. 

They watched so well that he rose up 

strong. 
And stood in their midst, and they said, 

" How fair! " 
And they said, «* How taU! " And they 

toy'd with his hair. 



And they touched his limbs and they 

said, " How long 
And how strong they are; and how brave 
she is. 
That she made her way throagh the 

wiles of man. 
That she braved his wrath that she 
broke the ban 
Of his desolate life for the love of this! " 



They wrought for him armor and cunning 
attire^ 
They brought him a sword and a gteat 

sheU shield, 
And implored him to shiver the lance 
on the field, 
And to follow their beautiful Queen in 
her ire. 
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But he took him apart; then the Amazons 


Broader and stronger than belts of 


came 


leather. 


And entreated of him with their elo- 


Cunningly fashion'd and blazon'd 'and 


quent eyes 


boss'd— 


And their earnest and passionate souls of 




flame, 


With diamonds circling her, stone upon 


And the soft, sweet words that are 


stone^ 


broken of sighs, 


Above the breast where the borders fail. 


To be one of their own, but he still de- 


Below the breast where the fringes zone^ 


nied 


She moved in a glittering garment of 


And bow'd and abash*d he stole further 


mail. 


aside. 






The form made hardy and the waist made 


He stood by the Palms and he lean'd in 


spare 


unrest. 


From athlete sports and adventures 


And standing alone, looked out and 


bold. 


afar, 


The breastplate; fastened with clasps of 


For his own fair land where the oastles 


gold, 


are, 


Was olasp'd, as dose as the breasts could 


With irresolute arms on a restless breast. 


bear,— 


He re-lived his loves, he reoall'd his wars. 


And bound and drawn to a delicate span. 


He gazed and he gazed with a soul dis- 


It flash'd in the red front ranks of the 


tressed. 


field- 


Like a far sweet star that is lost in the 


Was fashion'd full trim in its intricate 


west. 


plan 


Till the day was broken to a dust of stars. 


And gleam'd as a sign, as well as a 




shield. 


They sigh'd, and they left him alone in 




the oare 


That the virgin Queen was unyielding 


Of faithfullest matron; they moved to 


still. 


the field 


And pure as the tides that around her 


With the lifted sword and the sounding 


ran; 


shield 


True to her trust, and strong in her will 


High fretting magnifioent storms of hair. 


Of war, and hatred to the touch of man. 


And, true as the moon in her march of 


The field it was theirs in storm or in 


stars. 


shine» 


The Queen stood forth in her fierce 


So fairly they stood that the foe came 


attire 


not 


Worn as they trained or worn in the wars, 


To battle again, and the fair forgot 


As bright and as chaste as a flash of fire. 


The rage of battle; and they trimm*d the 




vine^ 


With girdles of gold and of silver cross 'd. 




And plaited, and chased, and bound 


They tended the fields of the tall green 


togetlier. 


com, 
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They crnsh'd the grape and they drew 

the wine 
In the great ronnd gonrds and the bended 

hom^ 
And they lived as the gods In the days 

diyine. 

They bathed in the waye in the amber 

They took repose in the peaoefnl shade 
Of eternal palms, and were neyer afraid; 
Yet oft did they sigh, and look far and 
forlorn. 

Where the rim of the wave was weaving a 
spell, 
And the grass grew soft where it hid 

from the snn, 
Wonld the Amazons gather them eyery 
one 
At the call of the Queen or the sound of 
her shell: 

Would oome in strides through the kingly 

trees, 
And train and marshal them brave and 

well 
In the golden noon, in the hush of peace 
Where the shifting shades of the fan- 
palms fell; 
Would train till flush'd and as warm as 

wine: 
Would reach with their limbs, would 

thrust with the lanoe, 
Attack, retire^ retreat and advance, 
Then wheel in column, then fall in line; 
Stand thigh and thigh with the limbs 

made hard 
And rich and round as the swift limb'd 

pard, 
Or a racer train'd, or a white bull caught 
In the lasso's toils, where the tame are 

not: 

Would curve as the waves curve, swerve 
inline; 



Would dash through the trees, would 

train with the bow, 
Then back to the lines, now sudden, 

then slow, 
Then flash their swords in the sun at a 

sign: 

Would settle the foot right firmly afront. 
Then sound the shield till the sound 
was heard 
Afar, as the horn in the Uack boar 
hunt; 
Tet, strangest of all, say never one 
word. 

When shadows fell far from the westward, 

and when 
The sun had kiss'd hands and set forth 

for the east, 
They would kindle oampfires and gather 

them then. 
Well-worn and most merry with song, 

to the feast. 

They sang of all things, but the one, 
sacred one. 
That could make them most glad, as 

they lifted the gourd 
And pass'd it around, with its rich purple 
hoard. 
From the island that lay with its face to 
the sun. 

Though lips were most luscious, and eyes 
as divine 
As the eyes of the skies that bend down 

from above; 
Though hearts were made glad and 
most mellow with love, 

As dripping gourds drain*d of their bur- 
thens of wine; 

Though brimming, and dripping, and bent 
of their shape 

Were the generous gourds from the juice 
of the grape^ 
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They could sing not of love, they oonld 

breathe not a thoaght 
Of the Bayor of life; of love songht, or 

ansonght. 

Their loyes they were not; they had ban- 
ished the name 
Of man, and the nttermost mention of 

love, — 
The moonbeams abont them, the qniok 
stars above, 
The mellow-voiced waves, they were ever 

the same. 
In sign, and in saying, of the old true lies; 
Bnt they took no heed; no answenng 
sign. 
Save glances averted and half-hnsVd sighs, 
Went back from the breasts with their 
loves divine. 

They sang of free life with a will, and 
well. 
They had paid for it well when the price 
was blood; 
They beat on the shield, and they blew on 
the shell, 
When their wars were not, for they held 
it good 
To be glad, and to sing till the flash of the 
day, 
In an annnal feast, when the broad leaves 

fell; 
Yet some sang not, and some sighed, 
••Ah, well ! "— 
For there 's far less left yon to sing or to 

say. 
When mettlesome love is banish*d, I ween — 
To hint at as hidden, or to half dis- 
close 
In the swift sword-cats of the tongae, made 
keen 
With wine at a feast, — than one woald 
sappose. 

So the days wore by, bat they broaght no 
rest 



To the minstrel knight, thoagh the snn 
was as gold. 
And the Isles were green, and the great 
Queen Uest 
In the splendor of arms, and as pare as 
bold. 

He woald now resolve to reveal to her all. 
His sex and his race in a well-timed 

song; 
And his love of peace, his hatred of 
wrong. 
And his own deceit, thoagh the san should 
fall. 

Then again he woald linger, and knew not 

how 
He ooald best proceed, and deferred him 

now 
Tin a favorite day, then the fair day 

came. 
And still he delay'd, and reproached him 

the same. 

And he still said noaght, bat, sabdaing 
his head. 
He wander'd one day in a dabioas 
spell 
Of anatteraUe thoaght of the trathan- 
said. 
To the indolent shore, and he gather'd a 
shell. 
And he shaped its point to his passionate 
month. 
And he torn'd to a bank and began to 

blow, 
While the Amazons txained in a troop 
below — 
Blew soft and sweet as a kiss of the 
sonth* 

The Amazons lifted with glad sarprise^ 
Stood splendid and glad and look'd far 
andfair^ 
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Set forward a foot, and shook back their 


In the doYer crown of a queenly spring. 


hair, 


Game back unto him, and he laid the 


Like cloadB pnah'd back from the sun-lit 


shell 


skies. 


Aside on the bank, and began to sing 




Of eloquent love; and the andent 


It stirr'd their souls, and they ceased to 


speU 


train 


Of passionate song was his, and the 


In troop by the shore, as the tremulous 


Isle, 


strain 


As waked to delight from its slumber 


Fell down from the hill through the tas- 


long. 


selling trees; 


Game back in echoes; yet all this while 


And a murmur of song, like the sound of 


He knew not at all the sin of hia 


beee 


song. 
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PART III. 

Come, lover$, came, forget your pcUmf 
I know upon thi» earth a spot 

Where eUnking eoine, thai clank as chahu. 
Upon the 9oul» of men, are not ; 

Nor man is measured for his gains 

Of gold thcU stream with crimson st€uns. 

There snow'topp*d towers crush the clouds 
And break the still abode of stars, 

Like sudden ghosts in snowp shrouds. 
New broken through their earthly bars. 

And condors whet their crooked beaks 

On lofty limits of the peaks. 

O men thai fret as frets the main! 
Tou irk me wi^ your eager gaze 
Down in the earth Jor fai kncrease-^ 

Btimal talks of gold and gain. 

Tour shallow wit, your shallow ways. 

And breaks my soul across the shoal 

As breakers break on shallow secu. 



They bared their brows to the palms aboye, 
But some look'd lerel into comrades' 

eyes. 
And they then remembered that ' the 

thought of lo^e 
Was the thing forbidden, and they sank 

in sighs. 

They turned from the training, to heed in 
throng 
To the old, old tale; and they trained 

no more, 
As he sang of lore; and some on the 
shore, 
And full in the sound of the eloquent 
song, 



With womanly air and an irresolute will 
Went listlessly onward as gathering 

shells; 
Then gazed in the waters, as bound by 
spells; 
Then turned to the song and sosigh'd, and 
were stiU. 

And they said no word. Some tapp'd on 
the sand 
With the sandal'd foot, keeping time to 
the sound. 
In a sort of dream; some timed with the 
hand. 
And one held eyes full of tears to the 
ground. 
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8he thought of the days when their van 

they were not, 
Ab she lean'd and listened to the old, old 

Bong, 
When they sang of their lores, and she 

well forgot 
lian's hard oppressions and a world of 

wrong. 

Like a pnre trae woman, with her trust in 
tears 
And the things that are true, she re- 
liyed them in thought. 
Though hush'd and oruah'd in the fall of 
the years; 
She lived but the fair, and the false she 
forgot. 

As a tale long told, or as things that are 

dreams 

The quirering ourre of the lip it oonfest 

The silent regrets, and the soul that teems 

With a world of love in a brave true 

breast 

Then this one^ younger, who had known 
no lore. 
Nor look'd upon man but in blood on 

the field. 
She bow'd her head, and she leaned on 
her shield. 
And her heart beat quick as the wings of 

adore 
That is blown from the sea, where the rests 
are not 
In the time of storms; and by instinct 

taught 
GiewpensiTe^ and sigh'd; as she thought 
and she thought 
Of soma wonderful things, and — she knew 
not of what. 

Then this one thought of a lore forsaken, 
She thought of a brown sweet babe, 
and she thought 



Of the bread-fruits gathered, of the swift 
fish taken 
In intricate nets, like a lore well sought. 

She thought of the moons of her maiden 
dawn, 
Mello w'd and fair with the forms of man; 
So dearer indeed to dwell upon 
Than the beautiful wares that around 
her ran: 

So fairer indeed than the fringes of light 
That lie at rest on the west of the sea 

In furrows of foam on the borders of night. 
And dearer indeed than the songs to 



Than calling of dreams from the opposite 
land, 
To the land of life, and of journeys 

dreary. 
When the soul goes orer from the form 
grown weary. 
And walks in the cool of the trees on the 
sand. 

But the Queen was enraged and would 

smite him at first 
With the sword unto death, yet it seemed 

that she durst 
Not touch him at all; and she mored as to 

chide. 
And she lifted her face, and she frown'd 

at his side. 
Then she touch'd on his arm; then she 

looked in his eyes 
And right full in his soul, but she saw 

no fear, 
In the pale lair faoe^ and with frown 

serere 
She press'd her lips as suppressing her 

sighs. 

She banish*d her wrath, she unbended her 
face. 
She lifted her hand and put back his 
hair 
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. From hia fair Bad brow, with a penitent 
air. 
And forgftTe him all with nnnttered grace. 

Bat she said no word, yet no more was 
severe; 
She stood as snbdned by the side of him 

still. 
Then averted her face with a resolute 
wiU, 
As to hash a regret, or to hide back a tear. 

She sighed to herself: «A stranger is this, 

And ill and alone, that knows not at all 

That a throne shall totter and the strong 

shall fall, 

At the mention of love and its banef allest 

bliss. 

**0 life that is lost in bewildering love — 
Bat a stranger is sacred!" She lifted a 

hand 
And she laid it as soft as the breast of a 

dove 
On the minstrel's month. It was more 

than the wand 
Of the tamer of serpents, for she did no 

more 
Thau to bid with her eyes and to beck 

with her hand. 
And the song drew away to the waves of 

the shore; 
Took wings, as it were, to the verge of the 

land. 

Bat her heart was oppress*d. With peni- 
tent head 

She tamed to her troop, and retiring, she 
said: 

" Alas! and alas! shall it come to pass 

That the panther shall die from a blade of 
grass? 

rhat the tiger shall yield at the bent- 
horn's blast ? 



That we^ who have conqaer'd a world 

and all 
Of men and of beasta in the world mast 
faU 
Onrselves at the mention of love at last?" 

The tall Qaeen tnm'd with her troop; 
She led minstrel and all to the in- 
nermost part 
Of the palm-crowned Isle^ where great 

trees groap 
In armies, to battle when black-storms 

start, 
And made a retreat from the san by the 
trees 
That are topped like tents, where the 

fire-flies 
Are a light to the feet, and a fair lake lies, 
As cool as the coral-set centers of seas. 

The palm-trees lorded the copse like kings, 
Their tall tops tossing the indolent 

doads 
That folded the Isle in the dawn, like 
shroads, 
Then fled from the san like to living 
things. 

The cockatoo swnng in the vines below. 
And mattering hang on a golden thread. 

Or moved on the moss'd boagh to and fro, 
In plnmes of gold and array*d in red. 

The lake lay hidden away from the light. 
As asleep in the ifsle from the tropical 

noon. 
And narrow and bent like a new-born 
moon. 
And fair as a moon in the noon of the 
night. 

'Twas shadow'd by forests, and fringed by 
ferns. 
And fretted anon by red fishes that leapt 
At indolent flies that slept or kept 

Their drowsy tones on the tide by tarns. 
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And here in the dawn when the Day was 
strong 
And newly aronsed from leafy repose. 
With dews on his feet and tints of the 
rose 
In his great flnsh*d face was a sense of 

song 
That the tame old world has nor known 
nor heard. 

The sonl was filled with the soft per- 
fumes. 
The eloquent wings of the hamming bird 
Beguiled the heart, they purpled the air* 
And allured the eye, as so everywhere 
On the rim of the ware or across it in 
swings. 
They swept or they sank in a sea of 
blooms. 
And wore and wound in a song of wings. 

A bird in scarlet and gold, made mad 
With sweet delights, through the 

branches slid 
And kiss'd the lake on a drowsy lid 

Till the ripples ran and the face was glad; 

Was glad and loTelyas lights that sweep 
The face of heayen when the stars are 

forth 
In autumn time through the sapphire 
north. 
Or the face of a child when it smiles in 
sleep. 

And here came the Queen, in the tropical 
noon. 
When the wars and the world and all 

were asleep. 
And nothing look*d forth to betrayer to 
peep 
Through the glories of jungle in garments 
of June, 
To bathe with her court in the waters 
that bent 
In the beautiful lake through tasseling 
trees, 



And the tangle of blooms iu a burden of 
bees, 
As bold and as sharp as a bow unspent. 

And strangely still, and more strangely 
sweet. 
Was the lake that lay in its cradle of 

fern, 
As still as a moon with her horns that 
turn 
In the night, like lamps to white delicate 
feet. 

They came and they stood by the brink of 
the tide, 
They hung their shields on the boughs 
of the trees, 
They lean'd their lances against the side. 
Unloosed their sandals, and busy as bees 
Ungather*d their robes in the rustle of 
leaves 
That wound them as dose as the wine-vine 
weaves. 

The minstrel then falter*d, and further 
aside 

Than ever before he averted his head; 
He picked up a pebble and fretted the tide 

Afar, with a countenance flushed and red. 

He feigned him iU, he wandered away, 
He sat him down by the waters alone, 

And pray'd for pardon, as a knight should 
pray, 
And rued an error not all his own. 

The Amazons pressed to the girdle of reeds. 
Two and by two they advanced to the 

tide, 
They challenged each other, they laughed 
in their pride. 
And banter*d, and vaunted of valorous 
deeds. 

They push*d and they parted the curtaina 
of green, 
All timid at first; then looked in the wave 
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And langh'd; retreated, then oame np 
braye 
To the brink of the water, led on by their 
Queen. 

Again they retreated, again advanced. 
Then parted the boughs in a proud dis- 
dain. 
Then bent their heads to the waters, and 
glanced 
Below, then blush'd, and then laughed 
again. 

A bird awaken'd; then all dismayed 
With a womanly sense of a beautiful 

shame 
That strife and changes had left the same. 
They shrank to the leaves and the somber 
shade. 

At last, press'd forward a beautiful pair 
And leapt to the wave, and laughing they 

blushed 
As rich as their wines; when the waters 
rush'd 
To the dimpled limbs, and laugh*d in their 
hair. 

The fair troop followed with shouts and 
cheers. 
They cleft the wave, and the friendly 

ferns 
Oame down in curtains and curves by 
turns, 
And a brave palm lifted a thousand spears. 

From under the ferns and away from the 
land, 
And out in the wave until lost below. 
There lay, as white as a bank of snow, 

A long and beautiful border of sand. 

Here clothed alone in their clouds of hair 
And curtained about by the palm and fern. 

And made as their maker had made them, 
fair, 
And splendid of natural curve and turn; 



Untrammel'd by art and untroubled by man 
They tested their strength, or tried 
their speed: 

And here they wrestled, and there they ran. 
As supple and lithe as the watery reed. 

The great trees shadow'd the bow-tipp'd 

tide, 
And nodded their plumes from the oppo- 
site side. 
As if to whisper. Take care! take care! 
But the meddlesome sunshine here and 
there 
Kept pointing a finger right under the 
trees, — 
Kept shifting the branches and wagging 

a hand 
At the round brown limbs on the border 
of sand, 
And seemed to whisper. Fie! what are 
these? 

The gold-barr'd butterflies to and fro 
And over the waterside wander'd and 

wove 
As heedless and idle as clouds that rove 

And drift by the peaks of perpetual snow . 

A monkey swung out from a bongh in the 
skies. 
White- whisker'd and ancient, and wisest 

ofaU 
Of his populous race, when he heard 
them call 
And he watoh'd them long, with his head 
sidewise. 

He wondered much and he watched them 

all 
From under his brows of amber and brown. 
All patient and silent, and never once 

stirred 
Till he saw two wrestle, and wrestling 

fall; 
Then he arched his brows and he hastened 
him down 
To his army below and said never a word. 
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PART IV. 

7%ere U manf a love in ike land, mf love^ 

But never a love like this ie; 
Then kill me dead with your love^ my love. 

And cover me up with kisses. 

Tea, hU me dead and cover me deep 

Where never a soul discovers; 
Deep m your heart to sleep, to sleep. 

In the darUngest tomb of lovers. 



The wanderer took him apart from the 
place; 
Iiook*d up in the bonghs at the gold 

birds there. 
He enried the humming-birds fretting 
the air. 
And frowned at the butterflies fanning his 

face. 

He sat him down in a erook of the wave 
And away from the Amazons, under the 
skies 
Where great trees onrved to a leaf-lined 
oaye, 
And he lifted his hands and he shaded 
his eyes : 

And he held his head to the north when 
they came 
To run on the reaches of sand from the 

sonth, 
And he pnll'd at his chin, and he pursed 
his mouth. 
And he shut his eyes, with a sense of 
shame. 

He reaoh'd and he shaped a bamboo reed 

From the brink below, and began to blow 
As if to himself; as the sea sometimes 



Does soothe and soothe in a low, sweet 

song, 
When his rage is spent, and the beach 

BwellB strong 
With sweet repetitions of alliterate rhymes. 

The echoes blew back from the indolent 
land; 
Silent and still sat the tropical bird. 
And only the sound of the reed was 
heard. 
As the Amazons ceased from their sports 
on the sand. 

They rose from the wave, and inclining 
the head, 

They listened intent, with the delicate 
tip 

Of the finger touched to the pouting lip. 
Till the brown Queen tum'd in the tide, 
and led 

Through the opaline lake, and under 
the shade, 

To the shore where the ohiyalrous sing- 
er played. 

He bended his head and he shaded his eyes 
As well as he might with his lifted 
fingers. 
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And ceased to sing. But in mnte snrprise 
He saw them linger as a child that 

lingers 
Allured by a song that has ceased in the 
street, 
And looks bewildered about from its play, 
For the last loyed notes that fell at its 
feet. 

How the singer was vexed; he averted his 
head; 
He lifted his eyes, looked far and wide 
For a brief, little time; but they bathed 
at his side 
In spite of his will, or of prayers well said. 

He press*d four fingers against each lid, 
Till the light was gone; yet for all that he 

did 
It seem*d that the lithe forms lay and beat 
Afloat in his face and full under his feet. 

He 8eem*d to behold the billowy breasts, 
And the rounded limbs in the rest or un- 
rests— 
To see them swim as the mermaid swims, 
With the drifting, dimpled delicate limbs, 
Folded or hidden or reach*d or caressed. 

It seems to me there is more that sees 
Than the eyes in man; you may dose 

your eyes, 
Tou may turn your back, and may still 
be wise 
In sacred and marrelous mysteries. 
He saw as one sees the sun of a noon 
In the sun-kiss'd south, when the eyes 
are dosed ~- 
He saw as one sees the bars of a moon 
That fall through the boughs of the tropi- 
cal trees, 
When he lies at length, and is all com- 
posed. 
And asleep in his hammock by the sun- 
down seas. 



He heard the waters beat, bubble and fret; 
He lifted his eyes, yet forever they lay 
Afloat in the tide; and he tnrn'd him away 

And resolved to fly and for aye to forget. 

He rose up strong, and he oroBs'd him 

twice, 

He nerved his heart and he lifted his 

head. 

He cmsh'd the treacherous reed in a trice. 

With an angry foot, and he turn'd and 

fled. 
Yet flying, he hurriedly turn'd his head 
With an eager glance, with meddlesome 

eyes. 
As a woman will turn; and he saw arise 
The beautiful Qneen from the silvery 
bed. 

She toss*d back her hair, and she turn'd 

her eyes 

With all of their splendor to his as he 

fled; 

Ay, all their g^ory, and a strange surprise, 

And a sad reproach, and a world unsaid. 

Then she struck their shields, they rose in 
array, 
As roused from a tanoe, and hurriedly 
oame 
From out of the wave. He wander*d 
away, 

StDl fretting his sensitive soul with 
blame. 

Alone he sat in the shadows at noon. 
Alone he sat by the waters at night; 
Alone he sang, as a woman might. 

With pale, kind face to the pale, cold moon. 

He would here advance, and would there 
retreat, 
As a petulant child that has lost its waj 
In the redolent walks of a sultry diiy, 

And wanders around with irresolute feet . 
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He made him a harp of mahogany wood. 
He stmng it well with the sonnding 

strings 
Of a strong bird*s thews, and from ostrich 
wings, 
And play'd and sang in a sad, sweet mne. 
He hang'd his harp in the vines, and 
stood 
By the tide at night, in the palms at noon. 
And lone as a ghost in the shadowy 
wood. 

Then two grew sad, and alone sat she 
By the great, strong stream, and she 

bow'd her head, 
Then lifted her face to the tide, and said, 
*'0, pure as a tear and as strong as a sea, 

Tet tender to me as the tonch of a dove, 
I had rather sit sad and alone by thee, 
Than to go and be glad, with a legion in 
loYe." 

She sat one time at the wanderer's side 
As the kingly water went wandering by; 
And the two once looked, and they knew 
not why. 
Fall sad in each other's eyes, and they 
sigh'd. 

She oonrted the solitnde nnder the rim 
Of the trees that reach'd to the resolute 

stream. 
And gased in the waters as one in a 
dream. 
Till her sonl grew heavy and her eyes 
grew dim. 

She bow'd her head with a beautiful grief 
That grew from her pity; she forgot 

her arms, 
And she made neglect of the battle 
alarms 
That threatened the land; the banana's 

leaf 
Hade shelter; he lifted his harp again, 






She sat, she listen'd intent and long, 
Forgetting her care and forgetting her 

pain — 
Ifade sad for the singer, made glad for 

his song. 

And the women waxed cold; the white 
moons waned, 
And the brown Qneen marshall'd them 

never once more, 
With sword and with shield, in the 
palms by the shore; 
But they sat them down to repose, or 

remain'd 
Apart and scatter'd In the tropio-leaf'd 
trees, 
As sadden'd by song, or for loves de- 

lay'd; 
Or away in the Isle in couples they 
stray'd. 
Not at all content in their Isles of peace. 

They wandered away to the lakes once 
more, 
Or walk'd in the moon, or they sigVd, 
or slept. 
Or they sat in pairs by the shadowy 
shore, 
And silent song with the waters kept. 

There was one who stood by the waters 
one eve. 
With the stars on her hair, and the bars 

of the moon 
Broken up at her feet by the bountiful 
boon 
Of extending old trees, who did question- 
ing grieve; 

** The birds they go over us two and by 
two; 
The mono is mated; his bride in the 

boughs 
Sits nursing his babe, and his passionate 
vows 
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Of love, 70a may hear them the whole day 
throngh, 

"The lizard, the cayman, the white- 
tooth'd boar, 
The serpents that glide in the sword- 

leaf*d grass, 
The beasts that abide or the birds that 
pass. 
They are glad in their loves as the green- 
leaf' d shore. 

<« There is nothing that is that oan yield 
one bliss 
Like an innooent lore; the leaves have 

tongue 
And the tides talk low in the reeds, and 
the yonng 
And the quick buds open their lips but 
for this. 

" In the steep and the starry silences. 
On the stormy levels of the limitless 

seas, 
Or here in the deeps of the dark-brow*d 
trees. 
There is nothing so much as a brave 
man's kiss, 

*' There is nothing so strong, in the 
stream, on the land. 
In the valley of palms, on the pinnacled 

snow, 
In the clonds of the gods, on the grasses 
below, 
As the silk-soft touch of a baby's brown 
hand. 

"It were better to sit and to spin on a 
stone 
The whole year through with a babe at 

the knee. 
With its brown hands reaching caress- 
ingly* 
Thau to sit in a girdle of gold and alone. 



"It were better indeed to be mothers of 
men, 
And to murmur not much; there are 

clouds in the sun. 
Can a woman undo what the gods have 
done? 
Nay, the things must be as the things 
have been.'* 

They wander'd well forth, some here and 
some there. 
Unsatisfied some and irresolute all. 
The sun was the same, the moonlight 
didfaU 
Bich-barr'd and refulgent; the stars were 

as fair 
As ever were stars; the fruitful clouds 
oross'd 
And the harvest fail'd not; yet the fair 

Isles grew 
As a prison to all, and they search d on 
through 
The magnificent shades as for things that 
were lost. 

The minstrel, more pensive, went deep in 
the wood. 
And oft-time delay'd him the whole day 

through. 
As charm'd by the deeps, or the sad 
heart drew 
Some solaces sweet from the solitude. 

The singer forsook them at last, and the 
Queen 
Came seldom then forth from the fierce 

deep wood. 
And her warriors, dark-brow'd and be- 
wildering stood 
In bands by the wave in the complicate 

screen 
Of overbent boughs. They would lean on 
their spears 
And would sometimes talk, low- voiced 
and by twos. 
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As allared by lougingB they ootild not 
refuse, 
And would sidewise look, as beset by their 
fears. 

Onee, wearied and sad, by the shadowy 
trees 
In the flush of the sun they sank to 

their rests, 
The dark hair veiling the beautiful 
breasts 
That arose in billows, as mists reil seas. 

Then away to the dream-world one by 
one; 
The great red sun in his purple was 

roU'd, 
And red-wing'd birds and the birds of 
gold 
Were above in the trees like the beams of 
the sun. 

Then the sun oame down, on his ladders 
of gold 
Built up of his beams, and the souls 

arose 
And ascended on these, and the fair re- 
pose 
Of the negligent forms was a feast to be- 
hold. 

The round brown limbs they were reached 
or drawn, 
The grass made dark with the fervour of 

hair; 
And here were the rose-red lips and there 
A flush'd breast rose like a sun at a 
dawn. 

Then black- wing'd birds flew over in pair. 
Listless and slow, as they call'd of the 

seas 
And sounds oame down through the 
tangle of trees 
As lost, and nestled, and hid in their 
hair. 



They started disiurb*d, they sprang as at 
war 
To lance and to shield; but the dolorous 

sound 
Was gone from the wood; they gazed 
around 
And saw but the birds, blaek-wing*d and 
afar. 



They gased at each other, then tum*d 
them unheard. 
Slow trailing their lances, in long single 

line; 
They moved through the forest, all dark 
as the sign 
Of death that fell down from the ominous 
bird. 



Then the great sun died, and a rose-red 
bloom 
Grew over his grave in a border of 

gold. 
And a cloud with a silver-white rim was 
roird 
Like a cold gray stone at the door of his 
tomb. 



Strange voices were heard, sad visions 
were seen. 
By sentries, betimes, on the opposite 
shore, 
Where broad boughs bended their curtains 
of green 
Far over the wave with their tropical 
store. 

A sentry bent low on her palms and she 
peer*d 
Suspiciously through; and, heavens! a 
man, 
Low-brow*d and wicked, looked backward, 
and Jeer'd 
And taunted right full in her face as he 
ran: 
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A low crooked man, iHtb eyes like a 

bird,— 
As ronndand BsauuniDg, — wlio oams from 

the laud 
0( lakes, where the clonda lie low and 

And the aongaot the bent black awauaare 

Whsrs men are most eanning and orael 
withal. 
And are tamoaa aa spiea, and are anppla 

and fleet. 
And are webb'd lik« the watw-Iowl nnder 
the feet, 
And the^ swim like tbe awaaa. and like 
pelioan'a call. 

And again, on a night when the moou ahe 

A sentr} eaw stealing, as atill as a diearo, 
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A snddan oanoe down tbe mid of the 

Like tbe dark boat of death, and aa still 
as a thonght. 

And lol as it paaa'd, from the prow there 

A dreadfnl and gibbering baity old 

Loud langblng aa only a maniac can. 
And shaking a lance at tbe land of his 

Then BDdden it Tanisb'd, ax atill as it 

Far down throngh the walls of the 
shadowy wood. 
And the great; moon rose like a forest 

Alt threat'ning, snllen, and red like 
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PART V. 

Well, we have threaded through and through 
The gloaming foregta. Fairy IsU», 
Afloat in sun and summer amiUa, 
As fallen stars in fields of blue ; 
Some futile wars with subtile love 
Thai mortal never vanquished yet^ 
Some symphonies by angels set 
In wave below, in bough above^ 
Were yours and mine; but here eulieu* 



And if it come to pass some days 
That you grow weary, sad, and you 
Lift up deep eyes from dusty ways 
Of mart and moneys to the blue 
And pure cold waters, isle and vine^ 
And balhe you there, and then arise 
Jt^resh*d by one fi^h thought of mine^ 
I rest content: I kiss your eyes, 
J kiss your hair, in my delight: 
I kiss my hand, and say, **Good-night,'* 



I tell yon that love is the bitterest sweet 
That eyer laid hold on the heart of a 

man; 
A chain to the sonl, and to oheer as a 
ban, 
And a bane to the brain and a snare to the 
feet. 

Aye! who shall ascend on the hoUow white 
wings 
Of love bat to fall; to fall and to learn, 
Like a moth, or a man, that the lights 
lure to bum, 
That the roses hare thorns and the honey- 
bee stings? 

I say to yon snrdy that grief shall be* 
fall; 
I lift yon my finger, I caution yon troe, 



And yet yon go forward, langh gaily, 
and yon 
Mnst leam for yourself, then lament for 
nsall. 

You had better be drown'd than to lore 
and to dream. 
It were better to sit on a moss-grown 

stone. 
And away from the sun, forever alone, 
Slow pitching white pebbles at trout in a 
stream. 

Alas for a heart that must live forloml 
If yon live you must love; if you lore^ 
regret- 
It were better, perhaps, had you never 
been bom, 
Or better, at least, you could well forget. 
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The olondB are above ns and snowy and 
oold. 
And what is beyond but the steel gray 

Bky, 
And the still far stars that twinkle and 
lie 
Like the eyes of a love or delusions of 
gold! 

Ah I who would asoend? The clonds are 
above. 

Aye! all things perisb; to rise is to fall. 
And alaok for lovers, and alas for love, 

And alas that we ever were born at all. 



The minstrel now stood by the border of 

wood, 
Bat now not alone; with a resolute heart 
He reaoh'd his hand, like to one made 

strong, 
Forgot his silence and resumed his 

song. 
And aroused his sonl, and assumed his 

part 
With a passionate will, in the palms where 

he stood. 

" She is sweet as the breath of the Oastile 
rose, 
She is warm to the heart as a world of 
wine, 
And as rich to behold as the rose that 
grows 
With its red heart bent to the tide of the 
Bhine. 

•* I shall sip her lips as the brown bees snp 

From the great gold heart of the buttercup ! 

I shall live and love 1 I shall have my 

day, 
And die in my Kiae, and who shall gain- 
say T 
* What boots m') the battles that I have 
have fought 



With self for honor ? My brave resolves T 
And who takes note T The soul dissolves 
In a sea of love, and the wars are forgot. 

"The march of men, and the drift of 
ships, 
The dreams of fame, and desires for gold. 
Shall go for aye as a tale that is told. 
Nor divide for a day my lips from her 
lips. 

*'And a knight shall rest, and none shall 
say nay. 
In a green Isle wash'd by an arm of the 

seas. 
And walled from the world by the white 
Andes: 
The years are of age and can go their 
way." 

A sentinel stood on the farthermost land. 
And struck her shield, and her sword in 
hand. 
She cried, "He comes with his silver 
spears. 
With flint-tipp'd arrows and bended bows, 
To take our blood though we give him 
tears, 
And to flood our Isle in a world of woes! 

"He comes, O Queen of the sun-kiss'd 
Isle, 
He comes as a wind oomee, blown from 

the seas, 
In a doud of canoes, on the curling 
breeze, 
With his shields of tortoise and of crooo- 
diler 



Sweeter than swans* area maiden's graces I 
Sweeter than fruits are the kisses of 

morn! 
Sweeter than babies* is a love new-born. 

But sweeter than all are a love*s embraces. 
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The Qaeen was at peace. Her terms of 


She bared them her arms and her ample 


snrreuder 


brown breast; 


To loye, who knows? and who can defend 


They lifted her armor, they stroye to 


her? 


iuyest 


She slept at peace, and the sentry^s warn- 


Her form in armor, but they stroye in 


ing 


yain. 


Coold scarce awaken the love-conquer'd 


It could close no moxe, but it dang'd on 


Qneen; 


the ground. 


She slept at peace in the opaline 


Like the fall of a knight, with an ominous 


Hnsh and blnsh of that tropical morning; 


sound. 




And she shook her hair and she cried 


And bound about by the twining glory. 


'*Alas! 


Vine and trellis in the yernal morn, 


That loye should come and liberty pass;" 


As still and sweet as a babe new-boru, 


And she cried, " Alas! to be cursed .... and 


The brown Queen dreain'd of the old new 


bless'd 


story. 


For the nights of loye and noons of rest." 


But hark! her sentry's passionate words, 


Her warriors wonder'd; they wander'd 


The sound of shields, and the clash of 


apart. 


swords! 


And trailed their swords, and subdued 


And slow she oame^ her head on her 


their eyes 


breast, 


To earth in sorrow and in hush'd sur- 


And her two hands held as to plead for 


prise. 


rtet. 


And* forgot themselyes in their pity of 




heart. 


Where, where, were the Juno graces ? 




Where, where was the glance of Joye, 


*'0 Isles of the sun," sang the blue-eyed 


As the Queen came forth from the sacred 


youth, 


places, 


"0 Edens new-made and let down from 


Hidden away in the heart of the groye? 


aboye! 




Be sacred to peace and to passionate 


They rallied around as of old,— they be- 


loye, 


sought her. 


Made happy in peace and made holy with 


With swords to the sun and the sound- 


truth." 


ing shield. 




To lead them again to the glorious field, 


The fair Isle fill'd with the fierce inyader; 


So sacred to Freedom; and, breathless. 


They form'd on the strand, they lifted 


they brought her 


their spears, 


Her buckler and sword, and her armor all 


Where neyer was man for years and for 


bright 


years. 


With a thousand gems enjeweird in gold. 


And moyed on the Queen. She lifted and 


She lifted her head with the look of old 


laid her 


An instant only; with all of her might 


Finger-tip to her lips. For sweet 


She sought to be strong and majestic 


Was the song of loye as the loye new- 


again: 


bom. 
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That the miustrel blew in the virgin 
morn, 
Away where the trees and the soft sands 
meet. 

The strong men leaned and their shields 
let fall. 
And slowly they came with their trail- 
ing spears, 
And heads bow'd down as if bent with 
years, 
And an air of gentleness oyer them all. 

The men grew glad as the song asoended, 
They leaned their lanoes against the 
palms, 



They reached their arms as to reach for 
alms, 
And the Amazons came — and their reign 
was ended. 



The tawny old crone here lays her stone 

On the leaning grass and reaches a hand; 

The day like a beautiful dream has flown. 

The curtains of night come down on the 

laud, 
And I dip to the oars; but ere I go, 
I tip her an extra bright pesos or so. 
And I smile my thanks, for I think them 

due: 
But, reader, fair reader, now what think 

you? 



I do not llko ihla, although 1 hare cat It up and oat It down, and worked It orer and orer mora than anythinc 
elM. I had seen this vast and indMorlbable ooontiy. but not abiorbed it; and that^ mostlikelj, li the raaaon 
it aeema artlflcial and fooUah, with knlghte and other thinga that I know nothing about. The onlj thing that I 
like In It is the water. I can handle water, and water ia water the world 'orer. But had it not been for the 
water and eooke of the wild tanglea and Jangles tlie whole thing woald, era this, hare gone whera the biggest 
half went long since. It was wrlttoi in Ban Franoisoo, and was imbUihed at the same time In the Ovtrland 
then and the OtMtitman'B MagoMliu in London. It was written at the instance of the Emperor, iHio translated 
it and to the last was brave and courtly enough to inslBt that it was good work. I had hoped to Induce people to 
poor out of crowded London and better their fortunes thera; for thero is great wealth far, far up the Amaaon. 
Aye, what exultant praise swelled my heart one happy day in Rome when Partridge, our minister to BrasU, gave 
me that message of thanks from the good Bmperor, with a feqoest to make his homa my own while he lived. 
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7%e world it U vdde; men go their way% 
Bui love he is wise^ and of all the hours. 
And of all the beautiful 9un-hom days. 
He sips their sweets as the bee sips flowers. 



The sunlight lay in gather*d sheayes 
Along the ground, the golden leaves 
Possess 'd the land and lay iu bars 
Aboye the lifted lawn of green 
Beneath the feet, or fell, as stars 
Fall, slantwise^ shimmering and still 
Upon the plain, npon the hill. 
And heaying hill and plain between. 

Some steeds in panoply were seen, 
Strong, martial trained, with manes in air, 
And tassell'd reins and mountings rare; 
Some silent x>eople here and there, 
That gathered leayes with listless will, 
Or moyed adown the dappled green. 
Or look*d awa with idle gaze 
Against the gold and purple haze, 
lou might haye heard red leaflets fall. 
The pheasant on the farther hill, 
A single, lonely, looust trill. 
Or sliding; sable orioket eall 
From out the grass, but that was all. 

A wanderer of many lands 
Was I, a weary Ishmaelite^ 
That knew the sign of lifted hands; 
Had seen the Crescent-mosques, had seen 
The Druid oaks of Aberdeen — 
Beoross'd the hilly seas, and saw 
The sable pines of Mackinaw, 
And lakes that lifted cold and white. 

I saw the sweet Miami, saw 
The swift Ohio bent and roU'd 



Between his woody walls of gold, 
The Wabash banks of gray pawpaw. 
The Mississippi's ash; at mom 
Of autumn, when the oak is red. 
Saw slanting pyramids of com. 
The leyel fields of spotted swine, 
The crooked lanes of lowing kine. 
And in the burning bushes saw 
The face of Ood, with bended head. 

But when I saw her face, I said, 
" Earth has no fruits so fairly red 
As these that swing aboye my head; 
No purpled leaf, no poppied land. 
Like this that lies in reach of hand." 

And, soft, unto myself I said: 
" O soul, inured to rue and rime^ 
To barren toil and bitter bread. 
To biting rime, to bitter rue^ 
Earth is not Nazareth; be good. 
O sacred Indian-summer time 
Of scarlet fruits, of fragrant wood. 
Of purpled clouds, of curling haze^ 
O days of golden dreams, and days 
Of banish *d, vanished tawny men, 
Of martial songs of manly deeds — 
Be fair to-day, and bear me true." 
We mounted, tum*d the sudden steeds 
Toward the yellow hills and flew. 

My faith I but she rode fair, and she 
Had scarlet beiries in her hair. 
And on her bands white starry stones. 
The satellites of many thrones 
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Fall down before her graoioas air 
In that full season. Fair to see 
Are pearly shells, red, virgin gold. 
And yellow fruits, and sun-down seas, 
And babes sun-brown; but all of these, 
And all fair things of sea besides. 
Before the matchless, manifold 
Accomplishments of her who rides 
With autumn summer in her hair, 
And knows her steed and holds her fair 
And stately in her stormy seat, 
They lie like playthings at her feet. 

By heayen! she was more than fair, 
And more than good, and matchless wise. 
With all the loyellght in her eyes. 
And all the midnight in her hair. 

Through leafy avenues and lanes, 
And lo! we dimb'd the yellow hills, 
With russet leaves about the "brows 
That reached from over-reaching trees. 
With purpled briars to the knees 
Of steeds that fretted foamy thews. 
We tum'd to look a time below 
Beneath the ancient arch of boughs, 
That bent above us as a bow 
Of promise, bound in many hues. 

I reach'd my hand. I could refuse 
All fruits but this, the touch of her 
At such a time. But lo! she leaned 
With lifted face and soul, and leant 
As leans devoutest worshipper, 
Beyond the branches scarlet soreen'd 
And look'd above me and beyond, 
Bo fiz'd and silent, still and fond. 
She seem'd the while she look'd to'lose 
Her very soul in such intent. 
She look*d on other things, but I, 
I saw nor scarlet leaf nor sky; 
I look*d on her, and only her. 

Afar the city lay in smokes 
Of battle, and the martial strokes 



Of Progress thundered through the land 
And struck against the yellow trees. 
And roll'd in hollow echoes on 
Like sounding limits of the tteas 
That smite the shelly shores at dawn. 

Beyond, below, on either hand 
There reach'd a lake in belt of pine^ 
A very dream; a distant dawn 
Asleep in all the autumn shine. 
Some like one of another land 
That I once laid a hand upon, 
And loved too well, and named as mine. 

She sometimes touoh'd with dimpl'd 
hand 
The drifting mane with dreamy air. 
She sometimes push'd aback her hair; 
But still she lean'd and look'd afar. 
As silent as the statues stand, — 
For what ? For falling leaf? For star. 
That runs before the bride of death ? . . . . 
The elements were still; a breath 
Stirr'd not, the level western sun 
Pour'd in his arrows every one; 
Spill'd all his wealth of purpled red 
On velvet poplar leaf below. 
On arching chestnut overhead 
In all the hues of heaven's bow. 

She sat the upper hill, and high. 
I spurr'd my black steed to her side; 
«< The bow of promise, lo! " I cried. 
And lifted up my eyes to hers 
With all the fervid love that stirs 
The blood of men beneath the sun. 
And reach'd my hand, as one undone, 
In suppliance to hers above: 
"The bow of promise! give me love! 
I reach a hand, I rise or fall. 
Henceforth from this: put forth a hand 
From your high place and let me standi 
Stand soul and body, white and tall! 
Why, I would live for you, would die 
To-morrow, but to live to-day. 
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Giye me bnt love, and let me liye 
To die before yoa. I can pray 
To only yon, beoanse I know. 
If yon bnt give what I bestow, 
That Ood has nothing left to giye." 

Christ! still her stately head was raised. 
And still she silent sat and gazed 
Beyond the trees, beyond the town. 
To where the dimpled waters slept. 
Nor splendid eyes once bended down 
To eyes that lifted np and wept. 

She spake not, nor snbdned her head 
To note a hand or heed a word; 
And then I qnestion'd if she heard 
My life-tale on that leafy hill. 
Or any ferrid word I said, 
And spoke with bold, vehement will. 

• 

She moyed, and from her bridle hand 
She slowly drew the dainty glove, 
Then gazed again npon the land. 
The dimpled hand, a snowy dove 
Alit, and moved along the mane 
Of glossy skeins; then, overbold. 
It fell across the mane^ and lay 
Before my eyes a sweet bonqnet 
Of clustered kisses, white as snow. 
I shonld have seized it reaching so, 
Bnt something bade me back,— a ban; 
Aronnd the third fair finger ran 
A shining, hateful hoop of gold. 

Ay. then I tnrn'd, I look*d away, 
I sadden felt forlorn and chili; 
I whistled, like, for want to say. 
And then I said, with bended head, 
*' Another *s ship from other shores, 
With richer freight, with fairer stores, 
Shall come to her some day instead; " 
Then tnrn'd abont,— and all was stilL 

Yea, yon had chafed at fhis, and cried, 
And langh'd with bloodless lips, and said 



Some bitter things to sate yonr pride. 
And toss'd aloft a lordly head, 
And acted well some wilfnl lie^ 
And, most like^ cursed yourself — but I. , . 
Well, you be crucified, and you 
Be broken up with lances through 
The soul, then you may turn to find 
Some ladder-rounds in keenest rods. 
Some solace in the bitter rind. 
Some favor with the gods iiyite— 
The everlasting anger'd gods — 
And ask not overmuch of fate. 

I was not bom, was never bless *d. 
With cunning ways, nor wit, nor skill 
In woman's ways, nor words of love^ 
Nor fashion'd suppliance of wilL 
A very down, I think, had guess'd 
How out of place and plain I seem'd; 
I, I, the.idol-worshiper. 
Who saw nor maple-leaves nor sky 
But took some touch and hue of her. 

I am a pagan, heathen, lo! 
A savage man, of savage lands; 
Too quick to love, too slow to know 
The sign that tame love understands. 

Some heedless hoofs went sounding 
down 
The broken way. The woods were brown. 
And homely now; some idle talk 
Of folk and town; a broken vralk; 
But sounding feet made song no more . 
For me along that leafy shore. 

The sun caught up his gather'd sheaves; 
A squirrel caught a nut and ran; 
A rabbit rustled in the leaves, 
A whirling bat, blaok-wing'd and tan. 
Blew swift between us; sullen night 
Fell down upon us; mottled kine^ 
With lifted heads, went lowing down 
The rocky ridge toward the town. 
And all the woods grew dark as wine. 
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Tea, bless 'd Ohio's banks are fair; 

A snuny clime and good to touch, 

For tamer men of gentler mien, 

Bnt as for me^ another scene. 

A land below the Alps I know, 

Set well with grapes and girt with much 

Of woodland beanty; I shall share 

My rides by night below the light 

Of Manna Loa, ride below 

The steep and Starry Hebron height ; 

Shall lift my hands in many lands, 

See South Sea palm, see Northland fir, 

See white-winged swans, see red-biU'd 

doves; 
See many lands and many lores, 
But never more the face of her. 



And what her name or now the place 
Of her who makes my Mecca's prayer, 
Gonoems yon not; not any trace 



Of entrance to my temple's shrine 
Bemaius. The memory is mine. 
And none shall pass the portals there. 

I see the gold and purple gleam 
Of autumn leaves, a reach of seas, 
A silent rider like a dream 
Moves by, a mist of mysteries, 
And these are mine, and only these^ 
Yet they be more in my esteem, 
Than silver'd sails on corall'd seas. 

The present! take it, hold it thine^ 
But that one hour out from all 
The years that are, or yet shall fall, 
I pluck it out, I name it mine; 
That hour bound in sunny sheaves, 
With tassell'd shocks of golden shine. 
That hour wound in scarlet leaves. 
Is mine. J, stretch a hand and swear 
An oath that breaks into a prayer; 
By heaven, it is wholly mine! 



* I wrote, or nttier lived, this bit of color at derebuid, Ohio, giTiogto It the entire antamn of told. Tbe 
Iiriine pufpoee wm to get the atmosphere of an Ohio Saint Martin's rammer, bnt It grew to be a Tocy seriooa 
matter. Tlie story, what little there is of lt» is lltevaUj true. In fact we must In some sort at leasts live whai 
we write if what we write Is to live. 
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FROM SEA TO SEA, 

Lo! here %it we by the tun-down seas 
And the White Sierras, The sweet secb^breeze 
Is about us here; and a sky so /air 
Is bending above, so cloudless^ blue, 
7*hat you gaze and you gaze and you dream, and you 
See Qod and the portals of heaven there. 



Shake hands! kiss hands in haste to the 

sea. 
Where the snn comes in, and monnt -with 

me 
The matchless steed of the strong New 

World, 
As he champs and chafes with a strength 

untold, — 
And away to the West, where the waves 

are onrPd, 
As they kiss white palms to the capes of 

gold! 

A girtA of brass and a breast of steel, 
A breath of flame and a flaming mane, 
An iron hoof and a steel-clad heel, 
A Mexican bit and a massive chain 
Well tried and wrought in au iron rein; 
And away! away! with a shout and yell 
That had stricken a legion of old with 

fear, 
They had started the dead from their graves 

while're, 
And startled the damn'd in hell as well. 

Stand up! stand out! where the wind 

oomee in« 
And the wealth of the seas pours over 

you. 
As its health floods up to the face like 

wine^ 



And a breath blows up from the Delaware 
And the Susquehanna. We feel the might 
Of armies in us; the blood leaps through 
The frame with a fresh and a keen delight 
As the Alleghanies have kiss'd the hair, 
With a kiss blown far through the rush 

and din. 
By the chestnut burrs and through boughs 

of pine. 

O seas in a land! O lakes of mine! 
By the love I bear and the songs I bring 
Be glad with me! lift your waves and 

sing 
A song in the reeds that surround your 

isles!— 
A song of joy for this sun that smiles, 
For this land I love and this age and 

sign; 
For the peace that is and the perils pass'd; 
For the hope that is and the rest at last! 

O heart of the world's heart! West! my 

West! 
Look up! look out! There are fields of 

kine^ 
There are clover-fields that are red as wine; 
And a world of kine in the fields take rest, 
As they ruminate in the shade of trees 
That are white with blossoms or brown 

with bees. 
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There are emerald seas of com and cane; 

There are isles of oak on the haryest plain, 

Where brown men bend to the bending 
grain; 

There are temples of Ood and towns new 
bom. 

And beantifnl homes of beautiful brides; 

And the hearts of oak and the hands of 
horn 

Have fashion*d all these and a world be- 
sides... 

A rush of riTers and a brush of trees, 
A breath blown far from the Mexican seas. 
And over the great heart-yein of earth 1 
... By the South-Sun-land of the Chero- 
kee, 
By the scalp-lock-lodge of the tall Pawnee, 
And up Ia Platte. What a weary dearth 
Of the homes of men! What a wild delight 
Of space! Of room! What a sense of seas, 
Where the seas are not! What a salt-like 

breeze! 
What dust and taste of quick alkali! 
...Then hills! green, brown, then black 

like night, 
All fierce and defiant against the sky! 

At last! at last! O steed new-bom. 

Bom strong of the will of the strong New 
Worid, 

We shoot to the summit, with the shafts 
of mom. 

On the mount of Thunder, where clouds 
are cnrPd, 

Below in a splendor of the sun-clad seas. 

A kiss of welcome on the warm west breeze 

Blows up with a smell of the fragrant 
pin^ 

And a faint, sweet fragrance from the far- 
off seas 

Comes in through the gates of the great 
South Pass, 

And thrills the soul like a flow of wine. 

The hare leaps low iu the storm-bent grass, 



The mountain ram from his diff looks 

back, 
The brown deer hies to the tamarack; 
And afar to the South with a sound of the 

main, 
Boll bufEalo herds to the limitless plain . . . 

On, on, o'er the summit; and onward 
again. 

And down like.the sea-dove the billow en- 
shrouds. 

And down lika the swallow that dips to 
the sea. 

We dart and we dash and we quiyer and we 

Are blowing to heayen white billows of 
clouds. 

Thou '*Gity of Saints!" O antique men, 
And men of the Desert as the men of old! 
Stand up! be glad! When the truths are 

told. 
When Time has utter'd his truths and 

when 
His hand has lifted the thingfi to fame 
From the mass of things to be known no 

more^ 
A monument set in the desert sand, 
A pyramid rear'd on an inland shore. 
And their architects shall have place and 

name. 

The Humboldt desert and the alkaline 

land. 
And the seas of sage and of arid sand 
That stretch away till the strain 'd eye 

carries 
The soul where the infinite spaces fill. 
Are far in the rear, and the tierce Sierras 
Are under our feet, and the hearts beat 

high 
And the blood comes quick; but the lips 

are still 
With awe and wonder, and all the will 
Is bow*d with a grandeur that frets the 

sky. 



FROM SEA TO SEA. 



A flaab ot UkM Utrongh tbe fTBgrant 

A song of birds and & sound of bCM 
Above in tba bonghs of the lagu-pine. 
The plck-Bx stroke in the plooer Eaine, 
The boom of blaita in the gold-ribb«d 

bUls, 
Tbe griulj's gnrwl in tbe gorge below 
Ara dying sway, and the sound of Tills 
From tbe fai-olT sbiinmering cmt of snow. 
The Unrel green uid the ivied oak, 
A yellow streain and a cabin's smoke. 
The brown bent bills and the sbepbeid'i 

oall. 
The hills of Tine and of fmlta, and til 
The sweets of Eden ate here, and we 
Look ont and afar to a limitless sea. 

TMi w wilHwi tnrtof m 



We bsTB lived an age in a balf-moon- 

We have seen a world! We have chased 

the inn 
From sea to sea; bnt the task is done. 
We here deaoend to tbe great white main— 
To the Eing of Seas, with its temples bare 
And a troplo breath on tbe brow and hair. 

We are boih'd with wonder, we stand 
apart. 
We stand in silence; tbe heaving heart 
Fill* fall of beaven, and tbsn tbe knees 
Go down in worship on the golden sands. 
With faces seaward, and with folded hand* 
We gaze on tbe boondless, white Balboa 
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A SONG OF THE SOUTH. 
Part I. 

Mhyme on, rhffme on, in reedy /low, 
O river, rhymer ever eweet! 
The tiory of thy land ie meet; 
The etars eland listening to know. 

Rhyme on, O river of the earth! 
Oray father of the dreadful seae, 
Rhyme ont the world upon He knees 
Invokes thy songs, thy wealth, thy worth. 

Rhyme on! the reed is at thy mouth, 

kingly minstrel, mighty stream! 
Thy Crescent City, like a dream. 
Hangs in the heaven of my South, 

Rhyme on, rhyme on! these broken strings 
Sing sweetest in this warm south wind; 

1 sit thy wUlow banks and bind 
A broken harp thai fitful sings. 



I. 

And where is my silent, sweet blossom- 

Bown town ? 
And where is her glory, and what has she 

done? 
By her Mexican seas in the path of the 

sun. 
Bit yon down; in her crescent of seas, sit 

yon down. 

Aye, glory enough by her Mexican seas! 
Aye, story enough in that battle-torn town. 
Hidden down in her orescent of seas, hid- 
den down 
In her mantle and sheen of magnolia- 
white trees. 



But mine is the story of souls; of a soul 
That bartered God's limitless kingdom for 

gold,— 
Sold stars and all space for a thing he did 

hold 
In his palm for a day; and then hid with 

the mole: 

Sad soul of a rose-land, of moss-mantled 

oak- 
Gray, Druid-old oaks; and the moss that 

sways 
And swings in the wind is the battle-smoke 
Of duelists dead, in her storied days: 

Sad soul of a love-land, of ohurch-bellB 
and chimes; 
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A love-land of altars and oxange flowers; 


I sit in the church where they come and 


And that is the reason for all these rhymes — 


go; 


That chnrch-bellB are ringing through aU 


I dream of glory that has long since gone; 


these hoars 1 


Of the low raised high, of the high brought 


This sun-land has ohnrches, has priests 


IVJW 

As in battle-torn days of Napoleon. 


at prayer, 




White nans, that are white as the far north 


These grass-plaited places, so rich, so 


snow: 


poorl 


They go where daty may bid them go, — 


One quaint old church at the edge of the 


They dare when the angel of death is there. 


town 




Has white tombs laid to the very church 


This land has ladies so fair, so fair. 


door — 


In their Creole quarter, with great black 


White leaves in the story of life turn'd 


eyes^ 


down: 


So fair that the Mayor must keep them 




there 


White leaves in the story of life are 


Lest troubles, like troubles of Troy, arise. 


these^ 




The low white slabs in the long, strong 


This sun-land has ladies with eyes held 


grass, 


down, 


Where glory has emptied her hour*glass. 


Held down, because if they lifted them. 


And dreams with the dreamers beneath 


Whyt you would be lost in that old French 


the trees. 


town. 




Though even you held to Ood*8 garment 


I dream with the dreamers beneath the 


hem. 


sod. 




Where souls pass by to the great white 


This love-land has ladies so fair, so fair. 


throne; 


That they bend their eyes to the holy book, 


I count each tomb as a mute mile-stone 


Lest you should forget yourself^ your 


For weary, sweet souls on their way to 


prayer. 


God. 


And never more cease to look and to look. 






I sit all day by the vast, strong stream, 


And these are the ladies that no men 


'Mid low white slabs in the long, strong 




grass. 


And this is the reason men see them not; 


Where time has forgotten for aye to pass. 


Better their modest, sweet mystery- 


To dream, and ever to dream and to dream. 


Better by far than red battle-shot. 






This quaint old church, with its dead to 


And so, in this curious old town of 


the door. 


tiles, 


By the cypress swamp at the edge of the 


The proud French quarter of days long 


town. 


gone, 


So restful it seems that you want to sit 


In castles of Spain and tumble-down piles. 


down 


These wonderful ladies live on and ou. 


And rest you, and rest you for evermore. 
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And one white stone is a lowlieet tomb 
That has orept up dose to the ommbling 

door, — 
Some penitent sool, as imploring room 
Glose under the oross that is leaning o'er. 

T is a low white slab^ and 't is nameless, 
too, — 
Her nntold story, why, who should know? 
Tet God, I reokon, oan read right through 
That nameless stone to the bosom below. 

A.nd the roses know, and they pity her, 

too; 
They bend their heads in the snn or rain. 
And they read, and they read, and then 

read again, 
As children reading strange pictures 

through. 

Why, surely her sleep it should be pro- 
found; 
For oh, the apples of gold above! 
And oh, the blossoms of bridal love! 
And oh, the roses that gather around! 

The sleep of a night or a thousand 

moms— 
Why, what is the di£Perenoe here^ to-day? 
Sleeping and sleeping the years away. 
With all earth's roses and none of its 

thorns. 

Magnolias white, white rose and red — 
The palm-tree hero and the oypross there: 
Sit down by the palm at the feet of the 

dead. 
And hear a penitent's midnight prayer. 

II. 

The old churchyard is still as death; 
A stranger passes to and fro. 
As if to church — he does not go; 
The dead night does not draw a breath. 



A lone sweet lady prays within. 
The stranger passes by the door — 
Will he not pray? Is he so poor 
He has no prayer for his sin? 

Is he so poor? Why, two strong hands 
Aro full and heavy, as with gold; 
They clasp as clasp two iron bands 
About two bags with eager hold. 

Will he not pause and enter in, 
Put down his heavy load and rest. 
Put off his garmenting of sin. 
As some black mantle from his breast? 

Ah me! the brave alone can pray^ 
The church-door is as cannon's mouth 
For crime to face, or North or South, 
Moro dreaded than dread battle-day. 

Now two men pace. They pace apart; 
And one with youth and truth is fair, 
The fervid sun is in his heart, 
The tawny South is in his hair. 

Aye, two men pace — pace left and right— 
The lone sweet lady prays within; 
Aye, two men pace; the silent night 
Kneels down in prayer for some sin. 

Lo! two men pace; and one is gray, 
A blue-eyed man from snow-dad land. 
With something heavy in each hand, — 
With heavy feet, as feet of day. 

Aye, two men pace; and one Is light 
Of step, but still his brow is dark; 
His eyes aro as a kindled spark 
That bums beneath the brow of night! 

And still they pace. The stars are red. 
The tombs are white as frosted snow; 
The silence is as if the dead 
Did pace in couples to and fro. 
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III. 

The aznre onrtain of Ood*8 house 
Draws back, and hangs star-pinned to 

space; 
I hear the low, large moon aronse, 
And slowly lift her languid face. 

I see her shonlder np the east, 
Low-necked, and large as womanhood — 
Low-necked, as for some ample feast 
Of gods, within yon orange- wood. 

She spreads white palms, she whispers 
peace, — 
Sweet peace on earth forevermore; 
Sweet peace for two beneath the trees. 
Sweet peace for one within the door. 

The bent stream, as Qod's scimitar, 
Flashed in the snn, sweeps on and on, 
Till sheathed, like some great sword new* 

drawn. 
In seas beneath the Garib's star. 

The high moon climbs the sapphire hill. 
The lone sweet lady prays within; 
The crickets keep snch dang and din^ 
They are so lond, earth is so still! 

And two men glare in silence there! 
The bitter, jealous hate of each 
Has grown too deep for deed or speech^- 
The lone sweet lady keeps her prayer. 

The yast moon high through heayen's 
field 
In circling chariot is rolled; 
The golden stars are spun and reeled. 
And woyen into doth of gold. 

The white magnolia fills the night 
With perfume, as the proud moon fills 
The glad earth with her ample light 
From out her awful sapphire hills. 



White orange-blossoms fill the boughs 
Aboye^ about the old church-door; 
They wait the bride, the bridal yows, — 
They neyer hung so fair before. 

The two men glare as dark as sin! 
And yet all seem so fair, so white, 
You would not reckon it was night,— 
The whUe the lady prays within. 



IV. 

She prays so yery long and late^ — 
The two men, weary, waiting there,— 
The great magnolia at the gate 
Bends drowsily abqye her prayer. 

The cypress in his doak of moss, 
That watches on in silent gloom. 
Has leaned and shaped a shadow cro8» 
Aboye the namdess, lowly tomb. 

• » • • • 

What can she pray for? What her sin? 
What folly of a maid so fair? 
What shadows bind the wondrous hair 
Of one who prays so long within? 

The palm-trees guard in regiment. 
Stand right and left without the gate; 
The myrtle-moss trees wait and wait; 
The tall magnolia leans intent. 

The cypress-trees, on gnarled old knees. 
Far out the dank and marshy deep 
Where slimy monsters groan and creepy 
Ened with her in their marshy seas. 

What can her sin be ? Who shall know ? 
The night flies by,— a bird on wing; 
The men no longer to and fro 
Stride up and down, or anything. 

For one, so weary and so old. 
Has hardly strength to stride or stir; 
He can but hold his bags of gold,— 
But hug his gold and wait for her. 
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The two stand still, — stand face to 
face. 
The moon slides on, the midnight air 
Is perfumed as a house of prayer, — 
The maiden keeps her holy place. 

Two men! And one is gray, bat one 
Scarce lifts a f nil-grown face as yet; 
With light foot on lifers threshold set, — 
Is he the other's snn-bom son ? 

And one is of the land of snow, 
And one is of the land of sun; 
A black-eyed, burning youth is one^ 
But one has pulses oold and slow: 

Aye^ cold and slow from dime of snow 
Where Nature's bosom, icy bound. 
Holds all her forces, hard, profound, — 
Holds close where all the South lets go. 

Blame not the sun, blame not the 
snows. — 
God's great schoolhouse for all is dime; 
The great school teacher. Father Time, 
And each has borne as best he knows. 

At last the elder speaks, — he cries, — 
He speaks as if his heart would break; 
He speaks out as a man that dies,— 
As dying for some lost loye's sake: 

«Gome, take this bag of gold, and go! 
Come, take one bag! See, I have two! 
Oh, why stand silent, staring so, 
When I would share my gold with you ? 

«< Come, take this gold I See how I pray! 
See how I bribe, and beg, and buy, — 
Aye, buy! and beg, as you, too, may 
Some day before you come to die. 
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God! take this gold, I beg, I pray! 
I beg as one who thirsting cries 
For but one drop of drink, and dies 
In some lone, loveless desert way. 



'<Tou hesitate? Still hesitate? 
Stand silent still and mock my pain? 
Still mock to see me wait and wait. 
And wait her love, as earth waits rain^' 



V. 

O broken ship! O starless shore! 

black and everlasting night! 
Where love comes never any more 

To light man's way with heaven's light. 

A godless man with bags of gold 

1 think a most unholy sight; 
Ah, who so desolate at night. 
Amid death's sleepers still and oold? 

A godless man on holy ground 
I think a most unholy sight. 
I hear death trailing, like a hound. 
Hard after him, and swift to bite. 



VI. 

The vast moon settles to the west; 
Tet still two men beside that tomb. 
And one would sit thereon to rest, — 
Aye, rest below, if there were room. 



VIL 

What is this rest of death, sweet friend? 
What is the rising up, and where? 
I say, death is a lengthened prayer, 
A longer night, a larger end. 

Hear you the lesson I once learned: 
I died; I sailed a million miles 
Through dreamful, flowery, restful isles,— 
She was not there, and I returned. 

I say the shores of death and deep 
Are one; that when we, wearied, come 
To Lethe's waters, and lie dumb, 
'Tis death, not sleep, holds us to keep. 
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Yea, we lie dead for need of rest, 
And so the soul drifts ont and o'er 
The Tast still waters to the shore 
Beyond, in pleasant, tranquil quest: 

It sails straight on, forgetting pain, 
Past isles of peace, to perfect rest,— 
Now were it best abide, or best 
Betum and take* up life again? 

And that is all of death there is, 
BelioYe me. If you find your love 
In that far land, then, like the dove, 
Pluok olive boughs, nor back to this. 

But if you find your love not there; 
Or if your feet feel sure, and you 
Have still allotted work to do, — 
Why, then haste back to toil aud oare. 

Death is no mystery. T is plain 
If death be mystery, then sleep 
Is mystery thrioe strangely deep^— 
For oh, this coming back again I 

Austerest ferryman of souls! 
I see the gleam of shining shores; 
I hear thy steady stroke of oars 
AboTe the wildest wave that rolls. 

O Charon, keep thy somber ships I 
I come, with neither myrrh nor balm, 
Kor silver piece in open palm, — 
Just lone, white silence on my lips. 



Tin. 

She prays so longl she prays so late! 
What sin in all this flower land 
Against her supplicating hand 
Could have in heaven any weight? 

Prays she for her sweet self alone? 
Prays she for some one far away, 
Or some one near and dear to-day, 
Or some poor loru, lost soul unknown ? 



It seems to me a selfish thing 
To pray forever for one's self; 
It seems to me like heaping pel^ 
In heaven by hard reckoning. 

Why, I would rather stoop and bear 
My load of sin, and bear it well 
And bravely down to your hard hell. 
Than pray and pray a selfish prayer! 



IX. 

The swift chameleon in the gloom— 
This gray mom silence so profound!— 
Forsakes its bough, glides to the ground. 
Then up, and lies across the tomb. 

It erst was green as olive-leaf; 
It then grew gray as myrtle moss 
The time it slid the tomb across; 
And now 't is marble-white as grief. 

The little creature's hues are gone 
Here in the gray and ghostly light; 
It lies so pale, so panting white, — 
White as the tomb it lies upon. 

The two still by that nameless tomb! 
And both so still! Tou might have said, 
These two men, they are also dead, 
And only waiting here for room. 

How still beneath the orange-bough! 
How tall was one, how bowed was one! 
The one was as a Journey done^ 
The other as beginning now. 

And one was young, — young with that 
youth 
Eternal that belongs to truth; 
And one was old, —old with the years 
That follow fast on doubts aud fears. 

And yet the habit of command 
Was his, in every stubborn part; 
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No oommon knaya was he at heart, 
Kor his the common coward's hand. 

He looked the young man in the fooe^ 
So full of hate, so frank of hate; 
The other, standing in his place, 
Stared back as straight and hard as fate. 

And now he sadden tnmed away. 
And now he paced the path, and now 
Came back beneath the orange bough, 
Pale-browed, with lips as cold as day. 

As mnte as shadows on a wall. 
As silent still, as dark as they. 
Before that stranger, bent and gray. 
The yonth stood soomfnl, proud and 
tall. 

He stood a dean palmetto tree 
With Spanish daggers guarding it; 
Kor deed, nor word, to him seemed fit 
While she prayed on so silently. 

He slew his riyal with his eyes 
His eyes were daggers piercing deep,— 
So deep that blood began to creep 
From their deep wounds and drop word- 
wise. 

His eyes so Uack, so bright, that 
they 
Might raise the dead, the liying slay^ 
If but the dead, the liying bore 
Such hearts as heroes had of yore. 

Two deadly arrows barbed in black. 
And feathered, too, with raven's wing; 
Two arrows that could silent sting, 
And with a death-wound answer back. 

How fierce he was! how deadly still 
In that mesmeric, searching stare 
Turned on the pleading stranger there 
That drew to him, despite his will I 



So like a bird down-fluttering, 
Down, down« beneath a snake's bright 

eyes. 
He stood, a fasdnated thing; . 
That hopdess, unresisting, dies. 

He raised a hard hand as before^ 
Beached out the gold, and offered it 
With hand that shook as ague-fit, — 
The while the youth but scorned the more. 

' * Ton will not touch it ? In God's name^ 
Who are you, and what are you, then? 
Gome^ take this gold, and be of men,— 
A human form with human aim. 

"Tea, take this gold,— she must be minel 
She shall be minel I do not fear 
Tour scowl, your scorn, your soul austere, 
The livings dead, or your dark sign , 

" I saw her as she entered there; 
I saw her, and uncovered stood; 
The perfume of her womanhood 
Was holy incense on the air< 

" She left behind sweet sanctity, 
Bdigion went the way she went; 
I cried I would repent, repent! 
She passed on, all unheeding me. 

" Her soul is young, her eyes are bright 
And gladsome, as mine own are dim; 
But oh, I felt my senses swim 
The time she passed me by to-night! — 

"The time she passed, nor raised her 
eyes 
To hear me cry 1 would repent, 
Nor turned her head to hear my cries, 
But swifter went the way she went,— 

"Went swift as youth, for all these 
years! 
And this the strangest thing appears, 
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That Udj there seems just the same, — 
Sweet Qladys— Ahl you know her name? 

'* Ton hear her name and start that I 
Should name her dear name trembling 

sot 
Why, boy, when I shall oome to die 
That name shall be the last I know. 

<*That name shall be the last sweet 
name 
My lips shall ntter in this life! 
That name is brighter than bright flame, — 
That lady is mine own sweet wife! 

*'Ah, start and oatoh yonr burning 
breath I 
Ah, start and clntoh your deadly knife! 
If this be death, then be il death, ^ 
Bat that loved lady is my wife! 

**Tea, yon are stunned! your lace is 
white, 
That I should oome oonfronting you, 
As oomes a lorn ghost of the nig^t 
From out the past, and to pursue. 

*'Tou thought me dead? You shake 
your head, 
Ton start back horrified to know 
That she is loyed, that she is wed. 
That you have sinned in loving so. 

^Tet what seems strange^ that lady 
there, 
Housed in the holy house of prayer. 
Seems Just the same for all her tears, ^ 
For all my absent twenty years. 

•* Yea, twenty years to-night, to-night,— 
Just twenty years this day, this hour, 
Sinoe first I plucked that perfect flower. 
And not one witness of the rite. 

*'Kay, do not doubt, — I tell you true! 
Her prayers, her tears, her oonstanoy 



Are all for me, are all for me, — 
And not one single thought for you! 

*' I knew, I knew she would be here 
This night of nights to pray for me! 
And how oould I for twenty year 
Enow this same night so certainly? 

"Ah me! some thoughts that we would 
drown. 
Stick closer than a brother to 
The conscience, and pursue, pursue, 
like baying hound, to hunt us down. 

" And, then, that date is history; 
For on that night this shore was shelled. 
And many a noble mansion felled. 
With many a noble family. 

*' I wore the blue; I watched the flight 
Of shells, like stars tossed through the 

air 
To blow your hearth-stones — anywhere^ 
That wild, illuminated night. 

** Kay, rage befits you not so well; 
Why, you were but a babe at best; 
Your cradle some sharp bursted shell 
That tore» maybe^ yonr mother's breast! 



"Hear 
war. 



me! We came in honored 



The risen world was on your track! 
The whole North-land was at our back. 
From Hudson's bank to the North Starl 

"And from the North to palm-set sea 
The splendid fiery qrdone swept. 
Your fathers fell, your mothers wept, 
Their nude babes olinging to the knee. 

"A wide and desolated track: 
Behind, a path of ruin lay; 
Before, some women by the way 
Stood mutely gazing, clad in Uaok. 
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' From silent women waiting there 
White tears oame down like still, small 

rain; 
Their own sons of the battle-plain 
Were now bat viewless ghosts of air. 

" Their own dear, daring boys in gray, — 
They should not see them any more; 
Oar orael drams kept telling o'er 
The time their own sons went away. 

*' Through boming town, by bursting 
shell-* 
Tea, I remember well that night; 
I led through orange-lanes of light, 
As through some hot outpost of hell! 

» 

" That night of rainbow shot and shell 
Sent from yon surging riyer's breast 
To waken me, no more to rest,— 
That night I should remember well! 

*'That night, amid the maimed and 
dead-* 
A night in history set down 
By light of many a burning town. 
And written all across in re4, — 

*' Her father dead, her brothers dead. 
Her home in flames, — what else could she 
But fly all helpless here to me, 
A fluttered dove^ that night of dread? 

*' Short time, hot time had I to woo 
Amid the red shells* battle-chime; 
But women rarely reckon time. 
And perils waken h>Te anew. 

" Aye, then I wore a captain's sword; 
And, too, had oftentime before 
Doffed cap at her dead father's door. 
And passed a loyer's pleasant word. 

*'And then — ah, I was comely then! 
I bore no load upon my back, 



I heard no hounds upon my track. 
But stood the tallest of tall men. 

" Her father's and her mother's shrine^ 
This church amid the orange- wood; 
So near and so secure it stood. 
It seemed to beckon as a sign. 

'*Its white cross seemed to beckon 
me; 
My heart was strong, and it was mine 
To throw myself upon my knee. 
To beg to lead her to this shrine. 

" She did oonsent. Through lanes of 

light 
I led through this church-door that night — 
Let fall your hand! Take back your 

face 
And stand, — stand patient in your place! 

'* She loTcd me; and she loves me rtHl. 
Tea, she dung close to me that hour 
As honey-bee to honey-flower, — 
And still is mine through good or ill. 

** The priest stood there. He spake the 
prayer; 
He made the holy, mystic sign. 
And she was mine, was wholly mine^— 
Is mine this moment, I can swear! 

'*Then days, then nights of vast de- 
light,- 
Then came a doubtful later day; 
The faithful priest, now far away. 
Watched with the dying in the fight: 

** The priest amid the dying, dead,» 
Kept duty on the battle-field,— 
That midnight marriage unrerealed 
Kept strange thoughts running thro' my 
head. 

** At last a stray ball struck the priest; 
This vestibule his chancel was; 
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And now noue lived to speak her cause, 
Beoord, or champion her the least. 

** Hear me! I had been bred to hate 
All priests, their mummeries aud all. 
Ah, it was fate,— ah, it was fate 
That all things tempted to my fall! 

"And then the dashing songs we sang 
Those nights when rudely reveling, — 
Such songs that only soldiers sing, — 
Until the very tent-poles rang! 

"What is the rhyme that rhymers 
say, 
Of maidens bom to be betrayed 
By epaulettes and shiuing blade, 
While soldiers love and ride away ? 

"And then my comrades spake her name 
Half taunting, vnth a touch of shame; 
Taught me to hold that lily-flower 
As some light pastime of the hour. 

"And then the ruin in the land, 
The death, dismay, the lawlessness! 
Men gathered gold on every hand, — 
Heaped gold: and why should I do 
less? 

** The cry for gold was in the air, — 
For Creole gold, for precious things; 
The sword kept prodding here and there, 
Through bolts and sacred fastenings. 

"'Get gold! get gold!' This was the 
cry, 
Aud I loved gold. What else could I 
Or you, or any earnest one, 
Born in this getting age, have done ? 

"With this one lesson taught from youth, 
And ever taught us, to get gold,— 
To get and hold, and ever hold, — 
What else oould I have done, forsooth? 



" She, seeing how I crazed for gold, — 
This girl, my wife, one late night told 
Of treasures hidden close at hand. 
In her dead father's mellow land; 

" Of gold she helped her brothers hide 
Beneath a broad banana-tree 
The day the two in battle died, 
The night she, dying, fled to me. 

" It seemed too good; I laughed to scorn 
Her trustful tale. She answered not; 
But meekly on the morrow mom 
These two great bags of bright gold brought . 

**And when she brought this gold to 
me, — 
Bed Creole gold, rich, rare, and old,— 
When I at last had gold, sweet gold, 
I cried in very ecstasy. 

"Bed gold! rich gold! two bags of gold! 
The two stout bags of gold she brought 
And gave, with scarce a second thought,— 
Why, her two hands oould scarcely hold! 



CI 



Now I had gold! two bags of gold! 
Two wings of gold, to fly, and fly 
The wide world's girth; red gold to hold 
Against my heart for aye and aye! 
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My country's lesson: 'Gold! get gold!' 
I learned it well in land of snow; 
And what can glow, so brightly glow, 
Long winter nights of northern cold? 

"Aye, now at last, at last I had 
The one thing, all fair things above. 
My land had taught me most to love! 
A miser now! and I grew mad. 

"With these two bags of gold my own, 
I soon began to plan some night 
For flight, for far and sudden flight, — 
For flight; and, too, for flight alone. 
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"I feared! I Reared! My heart grew 
cold, — 
Some one might daim this gold of me! 
I feared her, — feared her purity — 
Feared all things but my bags of gold. 

" I grew to hate her faoe, her creed, — 
That face the fairest ever yet 
That bowed o'er holy oross or bead, 
Or yet was in God's image set. 

<*I fled, — nay, not so knavish low, 
As yon have fancied, did I fly: 
I sought her at this shrine, and I 
Told her full frankly I should go. 

" I stood a giant in my power, — 
And did she question or dispute? 
I stood a savage, selfish brute, — 
She bowed her head, a lily-flower. 



"And when I sudden turned to go. 
And told her I should come no more, 
She bowed her head so low, so low, 
Her vast black hair fell pouring o'er. 

*'And that was all; her splendid face 
Was mantled from me, and her night 
Of hair half hid her from my sight, 
As she fell moaning in her place. 

" And there^ through her dark night of 
hair. 
She sobbed, low moaning in hot tears, 
That she would wait, wait- all the years, — 
Would wait and pray in her despair. 

**Nay, did not murmur, not deny, — 
She did not cross me one sweet word! 
I turned and fled; I thought I heard 
A night-bird's pierdng low death-cry!" 
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PART II. 

How toft the moonlight of my South! 
How Bweet the South in io/t moonUghtf 
I want to kim her tcarm, tweet mouth 
Aa the Uea deopmg here to-night. 

How $tiW I do not hear a mouse. 
I aee some bureUng buds appear; 
J hear Ood in hia garden,^hear 
Him trim mme fiowere for Hie houee. 

I hear aome tinging atara; the mouth 
Of my vaat river ainga and ainga. 
And pipet on reeda of pleaaant thinga^-^ 
Of aplendid promiae for my South: 

My grecU South-woman, aoon to riae 
And tiptoe up and looae her hair; 
Tiptoe, and fake from out the akiea 
Qod'a atara and glorioua moon to wear! 



I. 

The poet shall ereate or kill. 
Bid heroes liye, bid braggarts die. 
I look against a lurid sky, — 
My silent Sonth lies proudly stiU. 

The fading light of burning lands 
Still climbs to Qod's house overhead; 
Mute women wring white, withered hands; 
Their eyes are red, their skies are red. 

And we still boast our bitter wars I 
Still bum and boast, and boast and lie 
But God's white finger spins the stars 
In calm dominion of the sky. 



And not one ray of light the less 
Gomes down to bid the grasses spring; 
No drop of dew nor anything 
Shall fail for all our bitterness. 

If man grows large, is God the less? 
The moon shall rise and set the same. 
The great sun spill his splendid flame, 
And dothe the world in queenliness. 

Tea, from that Tory blood-soaked sod 
Some large-souled, seeing youth shall 

come 
Some day, and he shall not be dumb 
Before the awful court of God. 
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II. 

The weary moon had tnmed away. 
The far North Star was taming pale 
To hear the stranger's boastful tale 
Of blood and flame that battle-day. 

And yet again the two men glared, 
Glose face to face above that tomb; 
Each seemed as jealons of the room 
The other, eager waiting shared. 

Again the man began to say, — 
As taking np some broken thread. 
As talking to the patient dead, — 
The Creole was as still as they: 

"That night we burned yon grass- 
grown town, — 
The grasses, vines are reaching up; 
The ruins they are reaching down, 
As sun-browned soldiers when they sup. 

" I knew her, — knew her constancy. 
She said this night of every year ^ 
She here would come, and kneeling here, 
Would pray the livelong night for me. 

"This praying seems a splendid thing! 
It drives old Time the other way; 
It makes him lose all reckoning 
Of years that I have had to pay. 

"This praying seems a splendid thing! 
It makes me stronger as she prays — 
But oh, those bitter, bitter days. 
When I became a banished thing! 

" I fled, took ship,— I fled as far 
As far ships drive towVd the North Star: 
For I did hate the South, the sun 
That made me think what I had done. 

"I could not see a fair palm-tree 
In foreign land, in pleasant place. 



But it would whisper of her face 

And shake its keen, sharp blades at me. 

" Each black-eyed woman would recall 
A lone church-door, a face, a name, 
A coward's flight, a soldier's shame: 
I fled from woman's face, from all. 

" I hugged my gold, my precious gold. 
Within my strong, stout buckskin vest. 
I wore my bags against my breast 
So dose I felt my heart grow cold. 

" I did not like to see it now; 
I did not spend one single piece; 
I traveled, traveled without cease 
As far as Bussian ship could plow. 

"And when my own scant hoard was 
gone. 
And I had reached the far North-land, 
I took my two stout bags in hand 
As one pursued, and journeyed ou. 



« 



Ah, I was weary! I grew gray; 
I felt the fast years slip and reel. 
As slip bright beads when maidens kneel 
At altars when outdoor is gay. 

" At last I fell prone in the road, — 
Fell fainting with my curs6d load. 
A skin-dad Cossack helped me bear 
My bags, nor would one shilling share. 

" He looked at me with proud disdain, — 
He looked at me as if he knew; 
His black eyes burned me thro' and thro'; 
His scorn pierced like a deadly pain. 

" He frightened me with honesty; 
He made me fed so small, so base, 
I fled, as if a fiend kept chase, — 
A fiend that claimed my company! 

" I bore my load alone; I crept 
Far up the steep and icy way; 
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And there, before a cross there lay 

A barefoot priest, who bowed and wept. 

*' I threw my gold right down and sped 
Straight on. And oh, my heart was light I 
A springtime bird in springtime flight 
Flies scarce more happy than I fled. 

** I felt somehow this monk would take 
My gold, my load from off my back; 
Would tarn the fiend from off my track. 
Would take my gold for sweet Christ's 
sake! 

" I fled; I did' not look behind; 
I fled, fled with the mountain wind. 
At last, far down the mountain's base 
I found a pleasant resting-place. 

" I rested there so long, so well. 
More grateful than all tongues can tell. 
It was such pleasant thing to hear 
That valley's Toices calm and dear: 

** That valley veiled in mountain air, 
With white goats on the hills at mom; 
That valley green with seas of com, 
With cottage-islands here and there. 

< * I watched the mountain girls. The hay 
They mowed was not more sweet than 

they; 
They laid brown hands in my white hair; 
They marveled at my face of care. 

" I tried to laugh; I could but weep. 
I made these peasants one request, — 
That I with them might toil or rest. 
And with them sleep the long, last sleep. 

*' I begged that I might battle there, 
In that fair vailey-land, for those 
Who gave me cheer, when girt with foes. 
And have a country loved as fair. 
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Where is that spot that poets name 
Our country? name the hallowed land? 
Where is that spot where man must stand 
Or fall when girt with sworn and flame? 

Where is that one permitted spot ? 
Where is the one place man must fight? 
Where rests the one God-given right 
To fight, as ever patriots fought ? 

" I say 'tis in that holy house 
Where God first set us down on earth; 
Where mother welcomed us at birth, 
And bared her breasts, a happy spouse. 

" The simple plowboy from his field 
Looks forth. He sees God's purple wall 
Encircling him. High over all 
The vast sun wheels his shining shield. 

" This King, who makes earth what it 

King David bending to his toil! 

lord and master of the soil. 
How envied in thy loyal bliss 1 

" Long live the land we loved in youth 
That world with blue skies bent about* 
Where never entered ugly doubt! 
Long live the simple^ homely truthi 

" Can true hearts love some far snow- 
land. 
Some bleak Alaska bought with gold ? 
God's laws are old as love is old; 
And Home is something near at hand. 

*<Tea, change yon river's course; es* 
trange 
The seven sweet stars; make hate divide 
The full moon from the flowing tide,— 
But this old truth ye cannot change. 

" I begged a land as begging bread; 

1 begged of these brave mountaineen 
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To ghare their sorrows, share their tears; 
To weep as they wept with their dead. 

''They did oonsent. The mountain 
town 
Was mine to love, and Talley lands. 
That night the barefoot monk oame down 
And laid my two bags in my hands! 

"On! on! And oh, the load I bore! 
Why, once I dreamed my soul was lead; 
Dreamed once it was a body dead! 
It made my oold, hard bosom sore. 

" I dragged that body forth and back — 

conscience^ what a baying honnd! 
Nor frozen seas nor frosted gronnd 

Oan throw this bloodhound from his track. 

" In farthest Bnssia I lay down, 
A dying man, at last to rest; 

1 felt snch load upon my breast 

As seamen feel, who, sinking, drown* 

"That night, all chill and desperate^ 
I sprang np, for I could not rest; 
I tote the two bags from my breast. 
And dashed them in the burning grate. 

'* I then crept back into my bed; 
I tried, I begged, I prayed to sleep; 
But those red, restless coins would keep 
Slow dropping, dropping, and blood-red. 

'*! heard them clink, and dink, and 

olink,-^ 
They turned, they talked within that 

grate. 
They talked of her; they made me think 
Of one who still did pray and wait. 

"And when the bags burned crisp and 
black, 
Two coins did start, roll to the floor, — 
BoU out, roll on, and then roll back. 
As if they needs must Journey more. 



"Ah, then I knew nor change nor space, 
Kor all the drowning years that rolled 
Gould hide from me her haunting face, 
Kor still that red-tongued, talking gold! 

" Again I sprang forth from my bed! 
I shook as in an ague fit; 
I clutched that red gold, burning red, 
I clutched as if to strangle it. 

" I clutched it up — you hear me, boy? — 
I clutched it up with Joyful tears! 
I clutched it dose with such wild Joy 
I had not fdt for years and years ? 

<* Such joy! for I should now retrace 
My steps, should see my land, her face; 
Bring back her gold this battle-day, 
And see her, hear her, hear her pray! 

" I brought it back — ^you hear me^ boy r 
I dutch it, hold it, hold it now; 
Bed gold, bright gold that giveth Joy 
To all, and anywhere or how; 

"That giyeth Joy to all but me^— 
To all but me, yet soon to all. 
It bums my hands, it burns! but she 
Shall ope my hands and let it fall. 

" For oh, I have a willing hand 
To give these bags of gold; to see 
Her smile as once she smiled on me 
Here in this pleasant warm palm-land." 

He ceased, he thrust each hard-denched 
fist,— 
He threw his gold hard forth again. 
As one impelled by some mad pain 
He would not or could not resist. 



The Greole, scorning, turned away, 
As if he turned from that lost thief,— 
The one who died without belief 
I That dark, dread crudfixion day. 
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IIL 

Believe in man nor tarn away. 
Lol man advanoes year by year; 
Time bears him npward, and his sphere 
Of life must broaden day by day. 

Believe in man with large belief; 
The garnered grain each harvest-time 
Hath promise, ronndness, and full prime 
For all the empty chaff and sheaf. 

Beliere in man with brave belief; 
Tmth keeps the bottom of her well; 
And when the thief peeps down, the thief 
Peeps back at him perpetual. 

Faint not that this or that man fell; 
For one that falls a thousand rise 
To lift white Progress to the skies: 
Tmth keeps the bottom of her well. 

Fear not for man, nor cease to delve 
For cool, sweet tmth, with large belief. 
Lol Christ himself chose only twelve, 
Yet one of these turned out a thief. 

IV. 

Down through the dark magnolia leaves, 
Where climbs the rose of Cherokee 
A.gainst the orange-blossomed tree, 
A loom of mom-light weaves and weayes, — 

A loom of mom-light, weaving clothes 
From snow-white rose of Cherokee, 
And bridal blooms of orange-tree. 
For fairy folk housed in red rose. 

Down through the mournful myrtle 
crape^ 
Thro' moving moss, thro' ghostly gloom, 
A long, white mom-beam takes a shape 
Above a nameless, lowly tomb; 

A long white finger through the gloom 
Of grasses gathered round about, — 



As God's white finger pointing out 
A name upon that nameless tomb. 



V. 

Her white face bowed in her black hair. 
The maiden prays so still within 
That you might hear a falling pin,— 
Aye, hear her white^ unuttered prayer. 

The moon has grown disconsolate. 
Has turned her down her walk of stars: 
Why, she is shutting up her bars. 
As maidens shut a lover's gate. 

The moon has grown disconsolate; 
She will no longer watch and wait. 
But two men wait; and two men will 
Wait on till full mom, mute and still* 

Still wait and walk among the trees 
Quite careless if the moon may keep 
Her walk along her starry steep 
Or drown her ia the Southern seas. 

They know no moon, or set or rise 
Of sun, or anything to light 
The earth or skies, save her dark eyes. 
This praying, waking, watching night. 

They move among the tombs apart. 
Their eyes turn ever to that door; 
They know the worn walks there by heart — 
They turn and walk them o'er and o'er. 

They are not wide^ these little walks 
For dead folk by this crescent town: 
They lie right close when they lie down. 
As if they kept up quiet talks. 

VI. 

The two men keep their paths apart; 
But more and more begins to stoop 
The man with gold, as droop and droop 
Tall plants with something at their heart. 
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Now onoe again, with eager zest. 
He offers gold with silent speech; 
The other will not walk in reach. 
But walks around, as round a pest. 

His dark eyes sweep the scene around. 
His young face drinks the fragrant air, 
His dark eyes journey everywhere,-^ 
The other's cleave unto the ground* 

It is a weary walk for him. 
For oh, he bears such weary load I 
He does not like that narrow road 
Between the dead — it is so dim: 

It is so dark, that narrow place, 
Where graves lie thick, like yellow leaves: 
Give us the light of Ghrist and grace; 
Give light to gamer in the sheaves. 

Give light of love; for gold is cold,— 
Aye, gold is cruel as a crime; 
It gives no light at such sad time 
As when man's feet wax weak and old. 

Aye, gold is heavy, hard, and cold! 
And have I said this thing before? 
Well, I will say it o'er and o*er, 
T were need be said ten thousand fold. 

"Give us this day our daily bread,'*— 
Get this of God; then all the rest 
Is housed in thine own earnest breast. 
If yon but lift an honest head. 



VII. 

Oh, I have seen men tall and fair, 
Stoop down their manhood with disgust,- 
Stoop down God*s image to the dust. 
To get a load of gold to bear: 

Have seen men selling day by day 
The glance of manhood that God gave: 



To sell God's image, as a slave 
Might sell some little pot of clay! 

Behold! here in this green graveyard 
A man with gold enough to fill 
A coffin, as a miller's till; 
And yet his path is hard, so hard! 

His feet keep sinking in the sand, 
And now so near an opened grave! 
He seems to hear the solemn wave 
Of dread oblivion at hand. 

The sands, they grumble so, it seems 
As if he walks some shelving brink; 
He tries to stop, he tries to think, 
He tries to make believe he dreams: 

Why, he was free to leave the land,— 
The silver moon was white as dawn; 
Why, he has gold in either hand, 
Had silver ways to walk upon. 

And who should chide, or bid him stay? 
Or taunt, or threat, or bid him fly? 
" The world 's for sale," I hear men say, 
And yet this man had gold to buy. 

Buy what? Buy rest? He could not rest! 
Buy gentle sleep? He could not sleep. 
Though all these graves were wide and 

deep 
As their wide mouths with the request. 

Buy Love, buy faith, buy snow-white 
truth? 
Buy moonlight, sunlight, present, past? 
Buy but one brimful cup of youth 
That true souls drink of to the last ? 

O God! 't was pitiful to see 
This miser so forlorn and old! 
O God! how poor a man may be 
With nothing in this world but gold! 
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VIII. 

The broad magnolia's blooms were white; 
Her blooms were large, as if the moon 
Quite lost her way that dreamful night, 
And lodged to wait the afternoon. 

Oh, Tast white blossoms, breathing loYOl 
White bosom of my lady dead, 
In yonr white heaven overhead 
I look, and learn to look above. 



The dew- wet roses wept; their eyes 
All dew, their breath as sweet as prayer. 
And as they wept, the dead down there 
Did feel their tears and hear their sighs. 

The grass nprose, as if afraid 
Some stranger foot might press too near; 
Its every blade was like a spear, 
Its every spear a living blade. 

The grass above that nameless tomb 
Stood all arrayed, as if afraid 
Some weary pilgrim, seeking room 
And rest, might lay where she was laid. 

T was mom, and yet it was not mom; 
Twas mom in heaven, not on earth; 
A star was singing of a birth, — 
Just saying that a day was bom. 

The marsh hard by that bound the 
lake,— 
The great stork sea-lake, Ponchartrain, 
Shut off from sultry Cuban main, — 
Drew up its legs, as half awake: 

Drew long, thin legs, stork-legs that 
steep 
In slime where alligators creep, — 
Drew long, green legs that stir the grass. 
As when the lost, lorn night winds pass. 



Then from the marsh came croakings 

low; 
Then louder croaked some sea-marsh 

beast; 
Then, far away against the east, 
Gkxl's rose of mom began to grow. 

From out the marsh against that east, 
A ghostly moss-swept cypress stood; 
With ragged arms, above the wood 
It rose, a God-forsaken beast. 

It seemed so frightened where it rose! 
The moss-hung thing, it seemed to wave 
The worn-out garments of a grave^ — 
To wave and wave its old grave-dothes. 

Glose by, a cow ros# up and lowed 
From out a palm-thatched mUking-shed; 
A black boy on the river road 
Fled sudden, as the night had fled: 

A nude black boy, — a bit of night 
That had been broken off and lost 
From flying night, the time it crossed 
The soundless river in its flight: 

A bit of darkness, following 
The sable night on sable wing, — 
A bit of darkness, dumb with fear, 
Because that nameless tomb was near. 

Then holy bells came pealing out; 
Then steamboats blew, then horses 

neighed; 
Then smoke from hamlets round about 
Crept out, as if no more afraid. 

Then shrill cocks here» and shrill cocks 
there, 
Stretched glossy necks and filled the air; — 
How many cocks it takes to make 
A country morning well awake! 

Then many boughs, with many birds, — 
Young boughs in green, old boughs in 
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These birds had yery mnoh to say, 

In their soft, sweet, familiar words. 

« 

And all seemed sadden glad; the gloom 
Forgot the church, forgot the tomb; 
And yet, like monks with cross and bead. 
The myrtles leaned to read and read. 

And oh, the fragrance of the sod! 
And oh, the perfnme of the air! 
The sweetness, sweetness everywhere^ 
That rose like incense up to God I 



I like a cow's breath in sweet spring; 
I like the breath of babes new-born; 
A maid's breath is a pleasant thing, — 
Bnt oh, the breath of sndden mornl — 

Of sndden mom, when eyery pore 
Of Mother Earth is pnlsing fast 
With life, and life seems spilling o.'er 
With loye, with love too sweet to last: 

Of sndden mom beneath the snn. 
By God's great river wrapped in gray, 
That for a space forgets to mn. 
And hides his face, as if to pray. 



zi. 

The black-eyed Creole kept his eyes 
Tamed to the door, as eyes might tarn 
To see the holy embers barn 
Some sin away at sacrifice. 

Fall dawn! bat yet he knew no dawn, 
Nor song of bird, nor bird on wing. 
Nor breath of rose, nor anything 
Her fair face lifted not npon. 

And yet he taller stood with mom; 
His bright eyes, brighter than before, 
Bamed fast against that favored door, ' 
His proad lips lifting still with scorn, — 



With lofty, silent scorn for one 
Who all night long had plead and plead, 
With none to witness bat the dead 
How he for gold had been undone. 

O ye who feed a greed for gold 
And barter tmth, and trade sweet yonth 
For cold, hard gold, behold, behold! 
Behold this man! behold this tmth! 

Why what is there in all God's plan 
Of vast creation, high or low, 
By sea or land, by snn or snow. 
So mean, so miserly as man? 

Lo, earth and heaven all let go 
Their garnered riches, year by year! 
The treasures of the trackless snow. 
Ah, hast thon seen how very dear? 

The wide earth gives, gives golden grain, 
Gives fmits of gold, gives all, gives all! 
Hold forth yonr hand, and these shall fall 
In yoar fall palm as free as rain. 

Tea, earth is generoas. The trees 
Strip nade as birth-time vnthoat fear; 
And their reward is year by year 
To feel their fullness but increase. 

The law of Nature is to give^ 
To give, to give! and to rejoice 
In giving with a generoas voice. 
And so trast God and truly live. 

But see this miser at the last, — 
This man who loved, who worshipped gold. 
Who grasped gold with such eager hold. 
He fain must hold forever fast: 

As if to hold what God lets go; 
As if to hold, while all around 
Lets go and drops upon the ground 
All things as generous as snow. 
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Let go yonr hold! let go or die! 
Let go poor soul! Do not refuse 
Till death oomes by and shakes yon loose, 
And sends yon shamed to hell for ayel 

What if the sun shonld keep his gold? 
The rich moon look her silver up! 
What if the gold-clad bnttercnp 
Became snch miser, mean and old! 

Ah, me! the coffins are so tme 
In all aoconnts, the shrouds so thin 
That down there yon might sew and sew, 
ITor ever sew one pocket in. 

And all that yon can hold of lands 
Down there, below the grass, down there, 
Will only be that little share 
Yon hold in yonr two dnst-fnll hands. 

XII. 

She comes! she comes! The stony floor 
Speaks ont! And now the msty door 
At last has jnst one word this day. 
With mnte^ religions lips, to say* 

She comes! she comes t And lo, her face 
Is upward, radiant, fair as prayer! 
So pnre here In this holy place, 
Where holy peace is eyerywhere. 

Her upraised face^ her face of light 
And loTcliness, from duty done. 
Is like a rising orient sun 
That pushes back the brow of night. 



How braye, how beautiful is truth! 
Good deeds untold are like to this. 
But fairest or all fair things is 
A pious maiden in her youth: 

A pious maiden as she stands 
Just on the threshold of the. years 



That throb and pulse with hopes and feaii^ 
And reaches God her helpless hands. 



How fair is she! How fond is shel 
Her foot upon the threshold there. 
Her breath is as a blossomed tree,— 
This maiden mantled in her hair! 

Her hair, her black abundant hair. 
Where night inhabited, all night 
And all this day, will not take flight. 
But finds content and houses there. 

Her hands an dasped, her two small 
hands t 
They hold the holy book of prayer 
Just as she steps the threshold there, 
Giasped downward whereshe silent stands. 

XIII 

Once more she lifts her lowly face^ 
And slowly lifts her large, dark eyes 
Of wonder, and In still surprise 
She looks full forward in her place. 

She looks full forward on the air 
Above the tomb, and yet below 
The fruits of gold, the blooms of snow. 
As looking — looking anywhere. 

She feels — she knows not what she feels; 
It is not terror, is not fear. 
But there is something that reveals 
A presence that is near and dear. 

She does not let her eyes fall down. 
They lift against the far profound: 
Against the blue above the town 
Two wide-winged vultures circle round. 

Two brown birds swim above the sea,— 
Her large eyes swim as dreamily. 
And follow far, and follow high. 
Two drding black specks in the sky. 
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One forward step, — the closing door 
Creaks out, as frlgliteued or in pain; 
Her eyes are on the gronud again— 
Two men are standing close beforot 

"My iQTe," sighs one, "my life, my 
alll" 
Her lifted foot across the sill 
8inlDB down,— and all things are so still 
You hear the orange-blossoms falL 

But fear comes not where duty is. 
And purity is peace and rest; 
Her cross is dose upon her breast. 
Her two hands clasp hard hold of this. 

Her two hands dasp cross, book, and 
she 
Is strong in tranquil purity, — 
Aye^ strong as Samson when he laid 
His two hands forth and bowed and prayed. 

One at her left, one at her right* 
And she between, the steps upon,— • 
I can but see that Syrian nighty 
The women there at early dawiu 



XIT. 

The sky is like an opal se% 
The afr is like the breath of kine; 
But oh, her face is white, and she 
Leans faint to see a lifted sign, — 

To see two hands lift up and waTO, — 
To see a face so white with woe, 
80 ghastly, hollow, white as though 
It had that moment left the grave. 

Her sweet face at that ghostly sign. 
Her fair face in her weight ot halTt 
Is like a white dove drowning there,— 
A white doTO drowned in Tuscan wine. 

He tries to stand, to stand erect; 
'I is gold, 'tis gold that holds him down! 



And soul and body both must drown,— 
Two millstones tied about his neck. 

Now once again his piteous face 
Is raised to her face reaching there. 
He prays such piteous silent prayer^ 
As prays a dying man for grace. 

It is not good to see him strain 
To lift his hands, to gasp^ to try 
To speak. His parched lips are so dry 
Their sight is as a liying pain, 

I think that rich man down in hell 
Some like this old man with his gold, ^ 
To gasp and gasp perpetual, 
lake to this minute I haye told. 

xr. 

At last the miser cries his pain,-- 
A shrill, wild cry, as if a grave 
Just op'd its stony lips and gave 
One sentence forth, then closed again. 

"*Twas twenty years last night, last 
niffhtl », 
His lips still moved, but not to speak; 
His outstretched hands, so trembling weal^ 
Were beggar's hands in sorry plight. 

His face upturned to hers; his lips 
Kept talking on, but gave no sound; 
His teet were cloven to the ground; 
Like iron hooks his finger tips* 

"Aye, twenty years," she sadly sighedi 
" X promised mother every year. 
That I would pray for father here. 
As she still prayed the night she dieds 

" To pray as she prayed, fervently. 
As she had promised she would pray 
The sad night that he turned away. 
For him, wherever he might be." 
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Theu she was still; then sadden sli« 
Let fall her eyes, and so ontspake, 
As if her very heart wonld break, 
Her proud lips trembling piteously: 

"And whether he comes soon or late 
To kneel beside this nameless grare, 
Kay God forgive my father's hate 
As I forgive, as she forgave! " 

He saw the stone; he understood, 
With that quick knowledge that will oome 
Most quick when men are made most dumb 
With terror that stops still the blood. 

And then a blindness slowly fell 
On soul and body; but his hands 



Held tight his bags, two iron bands. 
As if to bear them into hell. 



He sank upon the nameless stone 
With oh! such sad, such piteous moan 
As never man might seek to know 
From man's most unforgiving foe. 

He sighed at last, so long, so deep. 
As one heart breaking in one's sleep, — 
One long, last, weary, willing sigh. 
As if it were a grace to die. 

And then his hands, like loosened bands, 
Hung down, hung down, on either side; 
His hands hung down, hung open wide: 
Wide empty hung the dead man's hands. 
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THE SHIP IN THE DESERT. 

A vild, wide land of mysUrtei, 
Of 9ea-a<iU laiea and dried up seas. 
And Umelif wells and pools; a land 
Thai seems so like dead Palestine, 
Save that its wastes have no eonjine 
Till pu$h*d against the levelfd skies. 
A land from out whose depths ehall rise 
The new- time prophets. Tea, the land 
From out whose awful depths shall come, 
A lowly man, with dusty feet, 
A man fresh from his Maker^s hand, 
A singer singing oversweet, 
A charmer charming very wise; 
And then aU men shall not be dumb. 
Nay, not be dumb; for he shail say, 
" Take heed, for I prepare the way 
For weary feet." Lol from this land 
Of Jordan streams and dead sea sand. 
The Christ shail come when next the race 
Of man shall look upon His face 



A man In middle Aridzone 
Stood by the desert's edge alone, 
And long he look'd, and lean'd and 

peer'd. 
And twirl'd and twirPd his twist'd beard, 
Beneath a black and slonchy hat — 
Hay, nay, the tale is not of that. 

A skin-dad tzapper, toe-a-tip, 
Stood on a mountain top; and he 
Look'd long, and still, and eagerly. 
" It looks BO l)ke some lonesome ship 
That sails this ghostly, lonely sea, — 
This dried-np desert sea," said he, 



** These tawny sands of buried seas "— 
Ayauntl this tale is not of these 1 

A chief from out the desert's rim 
Bode swift as twilight swallows swim. 
And 01 his supple steed was fleet! 
About his breast flapped panther skins. 
About his eager flying feet 
Fiapp'd beaded, braided moccasins: 
He stopp'd, stock still, as still as stones 
He lean'd, he look'd, there giisten'd bright. 
From out the yellow, yielding sand, 
A golden cup with Jewell'd rim. 

He lean'd him low, he reach'd a hand. 
He caught it up, he gallop'd on. 
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He turned his head, he saw a sight — 
His panther-skins flew to the wind, 
He rode into the rim of night; 
The dark, the desert lay behind; 
The tawny Ishmaelite was gone. 

He reaoh'd the town, and there held np 
Above his head a jewel'd cap. 
He pat two fingers to his lip, 
He whisper'd wild, he stood a- tip, 
And lean'd the while with lifted hand, 
And said, " A ship lies yonder dead, " 
And said, "Bach things lie sown in sand 
In yon far desert dead and brown, 
Beyond where wave-waah'd walls look 

down, 
As thick as stars set overhead. " 
** Tis from that desert ship," they said, 
" That sails with neither sail nor breeze 
The lonely bed of dried-ap seas, — 
A galleon that sank below 
White seas ere Bed men drew the bow." 

By Arizona's sea of sand 
Some bearded miners, gray and old. 
And resolate in search of gold. 
Sat down to tap the savage land. 
A miner stood beside the mine. 
He pull'd his beard, then looked away 
Across the level sea of sand, 
Beneath his broad and hairy hand, 
A hand as hard as knots of pine. 
'* It looks so like a sea," said he. 
He pall'd his beard, and he did say, 
'* It looks Jnst like a dried-ap sea." 
Again he pall*d that beard of his. 
Bat said no other thing than this. 

A stalwart miner dealt a stroke^ 
And strack a bnried beam of oak. 
The miner twisted, twirl'd his beard, 
Lean'd on his pick-az as he spoke: 
*' 'Tis that same long-lost ship," he said, 
" Some laden ship of Solomon 
That saird these lonesome seas npon 



In search of Ophir's mine, ah me! 
That sail*d this dried-ap desert sea." 

n. 

Now this the tale. Along the wide 
Missoori's stream some silent braves. 
That stole along the farther side 
Throagh sweeping wood that swept the 

waves 
Like long arms reach'd across the tide, 
Kept watch and every foe defied. 

A low, black boat that hagg'd the shores. 
An agly boat, an agly crew, 
Thick-lipp'd and woolly-headed slaves, 
That bow'd, and bent the white-ash oars. 
That cleft the marky waters throagh. 
Slow olimb'd the swift Missonri's waves. 

A grand old Neptane in the prow, 
Gray-hair'd, and white with tonch of time. 
Yet strong as in his middle prime^ 
Stood ap, tam'd suddenly, look'd back 
Along his low boat's wrinkled track. 
Then drew his mantle tight, and now 
He sat all silently. Beside 
The grim old sea-king sat his bride, 
A snn land blossom, radely torn 
From tropic forests to be worn 
Above as stem a breast as e'er 
Stood king at sea, or anywhere. 

Another boat with other orew 
Came swift and eaatioas in her track. 
And now shot shoreward, now shot back. 
And now sat rocking fro and to. 
Bat never once lost sight of her. 
Tall, snnbamt, southern men were these 
From isles of blue Oarribbean seas. 
And one, that woman's worshiper. 
Who look'd on her, and loved bat her. 

And one^ that one, was wild as seas 
That wash the far, dark Oregon. 
And one^ that one, had eyes to teach 
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The art of loTe^ and tongne to preaoh 
Life's bard and sober homilies, 
While be stood leaning, urging on. 



II. 

Pursuer and parsned. And who 
Are these that make the sable crew; 
These mighty Titans, black and nnde, 
Who dare this Bed man's solitude? 

And who is he that leads them here, 
And breaks the hush of waTe and wood? 
Gomes he for eyil or for good? 
Brave Jesuit or bold buccaneer? 

Nay, these be idle themes. Iiet pass. 
These be but men. We may forget 
The wild sea-king, the tawny brave. 
The frowning wold, the woody shore. 
The tall-built, sunburnt man of Mars. 
But what and who was she, the fair? 
The fairest face that ever yet 
Look'd in a wave as in a glass; 
That look'd, as look the still, far stars, 
80 woman-like, into the wave 
To contemplate their beauty there? 

I only saw her, heard the sound 
Of murky waters gurgling round 
In counter-currents from the shore, 
But heard the long, strong stroke of oar 
Against the water gray and vast; 
I only saw her as she pass'd — 
A great, sad beauty, in whose eyes 
Lay all the peace of Paradise. 

O you had loved her sitting there, 
Half hidden in her loosen 'd hair; 
Tea, loved her for her large dark eyes, 
Her pnsh'd out mouth, her mute surprise^ 
Her mouth! twas Egypt's mouth of old, 
Push'd out and pouting full and bold 
With simple beauty where she sat. 
Why, you had said, on seeing her, 



This creature comes from out the dim. 
Far centuries, beyond the rim 
Of time's remotest reach or stir; 
And he who wrought Semiramis 
And shaped the Sibyls, seeing this. 
Had kneeled and made a shrine thereat* 
And all his life had worshipp'd her. 

IV. 

The black men bdw'd, the long oars 

bent. 
They struck as if for sweet life's sake, 
And one look'd back, but no man spake. 
And all wills bent to one intent. 
On, through the golden fringe of day 
Into the deep, dark night, away 
And up the wave 'mid walls of wood 
They cleft, they dimb'd, they bow'd, they 

bent. 
But one stood tall, and restless stood. 
And one sat still all night, all day. 
And gazed in helpless wonderment. 

Her hair pour'd down like darkling wine^ 
The black men lean'd a sullen line^ 
The bent oars kept a steady song. 
And all the beams of bright sunshine 
That touch'd the waters wild and strong, 
Fell drifting down and out of sight 
Like fallen leaves, and it was night. 

And night and day, and many days 
They dimb'd the sullen, dark gray tide. 
And she sat silent at his side. 
And he sat turning many ways; 
Bat watching for his wily foe. 
At last he baffled him. And yet 
His brow gloom'd dark, his lips were set; 
He lean'd, he peer'd through boughs, as 

though 
From heart of forests deep and dim 
Qrim shapes might come confronting him. 

A stem, uncommon man was he, 
Broad-shoulder'd, as of Gothic form. 
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Strong-b^ilt, and hoary like a sea; 

A high sea broken up by storm. 

His face was brown and oTer-wronght 

By seams and shadows bom of thought. 

Not over-gentle. And his eyes. 

Bold, restless, resolute and deep, 

Too deep to flow like shallow fount 

Of common men where waters mount;-* 

Fierce, lumined eyes, where flames might 

rise 
Instead of flood, and flash and sweep — 
Strange eyes, that look'd unsatisfied 
With all things fair or otherwise; 
As if his inmost soul had cried 
All time for something yet unseen, 
Some long-desired thing denied. 



V. 

Below the oTerhanging boughs 
The oars lay idle at the last; 
Yet long he look'd for hostile prows 
From out the wood and down the stream. 
They came not, and he came to dream 
Pursuit abandoned, danger jmst. 



He fell*d the oak, he built a home 
Of new-hewn wood with busy hand, 
And said, ''My wanderings are told," 
And said, " No more by sea, by land. 
Shall I break rest, or drift, or roam. 
For I am worn, and I grow old.** 



And there, beside that surging tide^ 
Where gray waves meet, and wheel, and 

strike, 
The man sat down as satisfied 
To sit and rest unto the end; 
As if the strong man here had found 
A sort of brother in this sea, — 
This surging, sounding majesty. 
Of troubled water, so profound, 
80 sullen, strong, and lion-like^ 
So lawless in its every round. 



Hast seen Missouri cleave the wood 
In sounding whirlpools to the sea? 
What soul hath known such majesty? 
What man stood by and understood? 

▼X. 

Now long the long oars idle lay. 
The cabin's smoke came forth and ourl'd 
Bight lazily from river brake. 
And Time went by the other way. 
And who was she, the strong man's pride^ 
This one fair woman of his world, 
A captive? Bride^ or not a bride? 
Her eyes, men say, grew sad and dim 
With watching from the river's rim, 
As waiting for some face denied. 

Yea, who was she? none ever knew. 
The great, strong river swept around 
The cabins nestled in its bend, 
But kept its secrets. Wild birds flew 
In bevies by. The black men found 
Diversion in the chase t and wide 
Old Morgan ranged the wood, nor friend 
Nor foeman ever sought his side. 
Or shared his forests deep and dim. 
Or cross'd his path or question'd him. 

He stood as one who found and named 
The middle world. What visions flamed 
Athwart the west! What prophecies 
Were his, the gray old man, that day 
Who stood alone and look'd away, — 
Awest from out the waving trees, 
Against the utter sundown seas. 

Alone ofttime beside the stream 
He stood and gazed as in a dream, — 
As if he knew a life unknown 
To those who knew him thus alone. 
His eyes were gray and overborne 
By shaggy brows, his strength was shorn. 
Yet still he ever gazed awest. 
As one that would not, could not rest. 
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And had he fled with bloody hand? 
Or had he loved some Helen fair. 
And battling lost both land and town? 
Say, did he see his walls go down, 
Then ehoose from all his treaaares there 
This one, and seek some other land? 



VII. 

The squirrels chatter'd in the leaves, 
The turkeys call'd from pawpaw wood, 
The deer with lifted nostrils stood, 
'Mid climbing blossoms sweet with bee, 
"Neath snow-white rose of Cherokee. 

Then frosts hnng ioes on the eaves, 
Then cushion snows possessed the ground, 
And so the seasons kept their round; 
Yet still old Morgan went and came 
From cabin door through forest dim. 
Through wold of snows, through wood of 

flame. 
Through golden Indian-summer days, 
Hung red with soft September base, 
And no man oross'd or questioned hinu 

Nay, there was that in his stem air 
That held e'en these rude men aloof; 
None came to share the broad-built roof 
That rose so fortress-like beside 
The angry, rushing, sullen tide. 
And only black men gathered there^ 
The old man's slaves in dull content. 
Black, silent, and obedient. 

Then men push'd westward through his 
wood. 
His wild beasts fled, and now he stood 
Oonfronting men. He had endear *d 
No man, but still he went and came 
Apart, and shook his beard and strode 
His ways alone^ and bore his load. 
If load it were, apart, alone. 
Then men grew busy with a name 
That no man loved, that many f ear'd, 



And rude men stoop'd, and cast a stone, 
As at some statue overthrown. 

Some said, a stolen bride was she^ 
And that her lover from the sea 
Lay waiting for his chosen wif e. 
And that a day of reckoning 
Lay waiting for this grizzled king. 

Some said that looking from her place 
A love would sometimes light her face. 
As it sweet recollections stirr'd 
Like far, sweet songs that come to us. 
So soft, so sweet, they are not heard. 
So far, so faint, they fill the air, 
A fragrance falling anywhere. 

So, wasting all her summer years 
That utter'd only through her tears. 
The seasons went, and still she stood 
For ever watching down the wood. 

Yet in her heart there held a strife 
With all this wasting of sweet life, 
That none who have not lived and died— 
Held up the two hands crucified 
Between two ways — can understand. 

Men went and came, and still she stood 
In silence watching down the wood— 
Adown the wood beyond the land. 
Her hollow face upon her hand. 
Her black, abundant hair all down 
About her loose, ungather'd gown. 

And what her thought? her life unsaid ? 
Was it of love? of hate? of him. 
The tall, dark Southerner? Her head 
Bow'd down. The day fell dim 
Upon her eyes. She bowed, she slept. 
She waken' d then, and waking wept. 

VIII. 

The Uack-eyed bushy squirrels ran 
Like shadows scattered through the 
boughs; 
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The gallant robin ohiip*d his tows, 
The far-off pheasant thrummed his fan, 
A thousand blackbirds kept on wing 
In walnnt-top, and it was Spring. 

Old Morgan sat his cabin door, 
And one sat watching as of yore, 
But why tum'd Morgan's face as white 
As his white beard? A bird aflight, 
A squirrel peering through the trees, 
Saw some one silent steal away 
Like darkness from the face of day. 
Saw two black eyes look back, and these 
Saw her hand beckon through the trees. 

Ay! they have oome^ the sun-brown'd 
men. 
To beard old Morgan in his den. 
It matters little who they are, 
These silent men from isles afar; 
And tmly no one cares or knows 
What be their merit or demand; 
It is enough for this rude land — 
At least, it is enough for those. 
The loud of tongue and rude of hand^ 
To know that they are Morgan's foes. 

Proud Morgan I More than tongue can 
teU 
He loTod that woman watching there. 
That stood in her dark storm of hair, 
That stood and dream'd as in a spell, 
And look*d so fix'd and far away; 
And who that loyeth woman well. 
Is wholly bad? be who he may. 



IX. 

Ay! we have seen these Southern men, 
These sun-brown'd men from island shore, 
In this same land, and long before. 
They do not seem so lithe as then, 
They do not look so tall, and they 
Seem not so many as of old. 
But that same resolute and bold 



Expression of unbridled will, 
That even Time must half obey. 
Is with them and is of them still. 

They do not counsel the decree 
Of court or council, where they drew 
Their breath, nor law nor order knew, 
Save but the strong hand of the strong; 
Where each stood up, avenged his wrong, 
Or sought his death all silently. 
They watch along the wave and wood. 
They heed, but haste not. Their estate. 
Whatever it be, can bide and wait. 
Be it open ill or hidden good. 
No law for them! For they have stood 
With steel, and writ their rights in blood; 
And now, whatever 't is they seek. 
Whatever be their dark demand. 
Why, they will make it, hand to hand. 
Take time and patience: Greek to Greek. 



Like blown and snowy wintry pine^ 
Old Morgan stoop*d his head and pass'd 
Within his cabin door. He cast 
A great arm out to men, made sign. 
Then tum'd to Sybal; stood beside 
A time^ then tum'd and strode the floor, 
Stopp'd short, breathed sharp, threw wide 

the door. 
Then gazed beyond the murky tide. 
Past where the forky peaks divide. 

He took his beard in his right hand, 
Then slowly shook his grizzled head 
And trembled, but no word he said. 
His thought was something more than 

pain; 
Upon the seas, upon the land 
He knew he should not rest again. 

He tum'd to her; and then once more 
Quick tum'd, and through the oaken door 
He sudden pointed to the west. 
His eye resumed its old command. 
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The coDTersation of his hand 

It was enough; she knew the rest. 

He tum'd, he stoop'd, and smoothed her 
hair, 
As if to smooth away the care 
From his great heart, with his left hand. 
His right hand hitoh'd the pistol round 
That dangled at his belt. The sound 
Of steel to him was melody 
More sweet than any song of sea. 
He touoh*d his pistol, pushed his lips. 
Then tapp'd it with his finger tips, 
And toy'd with it as harper's hand 
Seeks out the chords when he is sad 
And purposeless. At last he had 
BesoWed. In haste he touched her hair, 
Made sign she should arise — prepare 
For some long Journey, then again 
He look'd awest toward the plain; 
Against the land of boundless space. 
The land of silences, the land 
Of shoreless deserts sown with sand, 
Where Desolation's dwelling is; 
The land where, wondering, you say, 
What dried-up shoreless sea is this ? 
Where, wandering, from day to day 
You say, To-morrow sure we come 
To rest in some oool resting place, 
And yet you Journey on through space 
While seasons pass, and are struck dumb 
With marrel at the distances. 

Yea, he would go. Go utterly 
Away, and from all living kind; 
Pierce through the distances, and find 
New lands. He had outliTcd his race. 
He stood like some eternal tree 
That tops remote Yosemite, 
And cannot fall. He tum'd his face 
Again and contemplated space. 

And then he raised his hand to tcz 
His beard, stood still, and there fell down 
Great drops from some nnfrequent spring. 



And streak'd his chanell*d cheeks sun- 
brown. 
And ran uncheok'd, as one who recks 
Nor joy, nor tears, nor anything. 

And then, his broad breast heaving deep, 
Like some dark sea in troubled sleep. 
Blown round with groaning ships and 

wrecks, 
He sudden roused himself, and stood 
With all the strength of his stem mood. 
Then call'd his men, and bade them go 
And bring black steeds with banner'd 

necks. 
And strong, like burly bui&lo. 

zi. 

The bronzen, stolid, still, black men 
Their black-maned horses silent drew 
Through solemn wood. One midnight 

when 
The curl'd moon tipp*d her horn, and 

threw 
A black oak's shadow slant across 
A low mound hid in leaves and moss. 
Old Morgan cautious came and drew 
From out the ground, as from a grave^ 
Great bags, all copper-bound and old, 
And fill'd, men say, with pirates' gold. 
And then they, silent as a dream. 
In long black shadow cross'd the stream. 

XII. 

And all was life at morn, but one. 
The tall old sea-king, grim and gray, 
Look'd back to where his cabins lay» 
And seem'd to hesitate. He rose 
At last, as from his dream's repose^ 
From rest that counterfeited rest. 
And set his blown beard to the west; 
And rode against the setting sun, 
Far up the levels vast and dun. 

His steeds were steady, strong and fleet. 
The best in all the wide west land. 
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Their maDes were in the air, their feet 
Seem'd soaroe to touch the flying sand. 

They rode like men gone mad, they fled 
AH day and many days they ran, 
And in the rear a gray old man 
Kept watch, and ever tnm'd his head 
Half eager and half angry, back 
Along their dusty desert track. 

And she look'd back, but no man spoke, 
They rode, they swallowed up the plain; 
The sun sank low, he look'd again. 
With lifted hand and shaded eyes. 
Then far, afar, he saw uprise, 
As if from giant's stride or stroke, 
Dun dust, like puffs of battle-smoke. 

He turn'd, his left hand dutohed the 
rein, 
He struck hard west his high right hand, 
His limbs were like the limbs of oak; 
All knew too well the man's command. 
On, on they spurred, they plunged again, 
And one look'd back, but no man spoke. 

They dimb'd the rook-built breasts of 

earth, 
The Titan-fronted, blowy steeps 
That cradled Time. Where freedom keeps 
Her flag of bright, blown stars unfurl'd, 
They climbed and dimbed. They saw the 

birth 
Of sudden dawn upon the world; 
Again they gazed; they saw the face 
Of God, and named it boundless space. 

And they descended and did roam 
Through levell'd distances set round 
By room. They saw the Silences 
MoTO by and beckon; saw the forms» 
Theyery beards, of burly storms, 
And heard them talk like sounding seas. 
On unnamed heights, bleak-blown and 
brown. 



And torn-like battlements of Mars, 
They*saw the darknesses come down. 
Like curtains loosen'd from the dome 
Of God's cathedral, built of stars. 

They pitch'd the tent where riyers run 
All foaming to the west, and rush 
As if to drown the falling sun. 
They saw the snowy mountains roU'd, 
And heayed along the nameless lands 
Like mighty billows; saw the gold 
Of awful sunsets; felt the hush 
Of heayen when the day sat down. 
And drew about his mantle brown. 
And hid his face in dusky hands. 

The long and lonesome nightsi the tent 
That nestled soft in sweep of grass. 
The hills against the firmament 
Where scarce the moyingmoon could pass; 
The cautious camp, the smother'd light, 
The silent sentinel at night I 

The wild beasts howling from the hill; 
The sayage prowling swift and still. 
And bended as a bow is bent. 
The arrow sent; the arrow spent 
And buried in its bloody place; 
The dead man lying on his facel 

The clouds of dust, their cloud by day; 
Their pillar of unfailing fire 
The far North Star. And high, and higher. 
They climb'd so high it seemed eftsoon 
That they must face the falling moon, 
That like some flame-lit ruin lay 
High built before their weary way. 

They leam'd to read the sign of storms, 
The moon's wide cirdes, sunset bars. 
And storm-proyoking blood and flame; 
And, like the Chaldean shepherds, came 
At night to name the moying stars. 
In heayen's face they pictured forms 
Of beasts, of fishes of the sea. 
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They watoh'd the Great Bear wearily 
Bise up and drag his clinking chain 
Of stars around the starry main 

ZIII. 

And why did these worn, snn-bnmtmen 
Let Morgan gain the plain, and then 
Pnrsne him ever where he fled ? 
Borne say their leader songht bnt her; 
Unlike each swarthy follower. 
Some say they songht his gold alone. 
And f ear'd to make their qnarrel known 
Lest it should keep its secret bed; 
Some say they thought to best prevail 
And conquer with united hands 
Alone upon the lonesome sands; 
Some say they had as much to dread; 
Some say— but I must tell my tale. 

And still old Morgan sought the west; 
The sea, the utmost sea, and rest. 
He dimb'd, descended, dimb'd again. 
Until pursuit seemed all in yain; 
Until they left him all alone. 
As unpursued and as unknown. 
As some lost ship upon the main* 

O there was grandeur in his air, 
An old-time splendor in his eye, 
When he had dimb'd at last the high 
And rock-built bastions of the plain, 
Thrown back his beard and blown white 

hair. 
And halting tum'd to look again. 

Dismounting in his lofty place^ 
He look'd far down the fading plain 
For his pursuers, but in yain. 
Yea, he was glad. Across his face 
A careless smile was seen to play, 
The first for many a stormy day. 

He tum'd to Sybal, dark, yet fair 
As some sad twilight; touched her hair, 
Stoop'd low, and kiss*d her gently there, 



Then silent held her to his breast; 
Then waved command to his black men, 
Look'd east, then mounted slow and then 
Led leisurely against the west. 

And why should he who dared to die, 
Who more than once with hissing breath 
Had set his teeth and pra} 'd for death ? 
Why fled these men, or wherefore fly 
Before them now? why not defy? 

His midnight men were strong and true^ 
And not unused to strife, and knew 
The masonry of steel right well. 
And all such signs that lead to hell. 

It might have been his youth had 
wrought 
Some wrongs his years would now repair. 
That made him fly and still forbear; 
It might haye been he only sought 
To lead them to some fatal snare, 
And let them die by piecemeal there. 

I only know it was not fear 
Of any man or any thing 
That death in any shape might bring. 
It might have been some lofty sense 
Of his own truth and innocence^ 
And virtues lofty and severe — 
Nay, nayl what room for reasons here? 

And now they pierced a fringe of trees 
That bound a mountain's brow like bay. 
Sweet through the fragrant boughs a breeze 
Blew salt-flood freshness. Far away. 
From mountain brow to desert base 
Lay chaos, space; unbounded space. 

The black men cried, " The seal " They 

bow'd 
Black, woolly heads In hard black hands. 
They wept for joy. They laugh'd, they 

broke 
The silence of an age, and spoke 
Of rest at last; and, grouped in bands, 
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Tbey threw their long black arms about 
Each other's necks, and langh'd alond, 
Then wept again with laagh and shoat. 

Yet Morgan spake no word, bat led 
His band with oft-aTerted head 
Bight through the cooling trees, till he 
Stood out npon the lofty brow 
And mighty mountain walL And now 
The men who shouted, '* Lo, the sea! " 
Bode in the sun; sad, silently, 
Bode in the sun, and look'd below. 
They look'd but once, then look'd away, 
Then look'd each other in the face. 
They could not lift their brows, nor say, 
But held their heads, nor spake, for lo! 
Nor sea, nor voice of sea, nor breath 
Of sea, but only sand and death. 
The dread mirage, the fiend of space I 

XIV. 

Old Morgan eyed his men, look'd back 
Against the groves of tamarack. 
Then tapp'd his stirrup foot, and stray'd 
His broad left hand along the mane 
Of his strong steed, and careless play'd 
His fingers through the silken skein. 

And then he spurr'd him to her side, 
And reaoh'd his hand and leaning wide. 
He smiling push'd her falling hair 
Back from her brow, and kiss'd her there. 
Yea, touch'd her softly, as if she 
Had been some priceless, tender flower; 
Yet touch'd her as one taking leave 
Of his one love in lofty tower 
Before descending to the sea 
Of battle on his battle eve. 

A distant shout! quick oaths! alarms! 
The black men start, turn suddenly. 
Stand in the stirrup, clutch their arms, 
And bare bright arms all instantly. 
But he, he slowly turns, and he 
Ijooks all his full soul in her face. 






He does not shout, he does not say, 
But sits serenely in his place 
A time, then slowly turns, looks back 
Between the trim-boughed tamarack. 
And up the winding mountain way, 
To where the long, strong grasses lay. 
And there they oame, hot on his track! 

He raised his glass in his two hands. 
Then in his left hand let it fall. 
Then seem'd to count his fingers o'er, 
Then reached his glass, waved his com* 

mands. 
Then tapped his stirrup as before, 
Stood in the stirrup stem and tall. 
Then ran a hand along the mane 
Half-nervous like, and that was alL 

And then he tum'd, and smiled half 
sad. 
Half desperate, then hitch'd his steel; 
Then all his stormy presence had. 
As if he kept once more his keel, 
On listless seas where breakers reel. 

At last he tossed his iron hand 
Above the deep, steep desert space^ 
Above the burning seas of sand. 
And look'd his black men in the face. 
They spake not, nor look'd back again. 
They struck the heel, they olutch'd the 

rein. 
And down ^he darkling plunging steep 
They dropp'd into the dried-up deep. 

Below! It seem'd a league below, 
The black men rode, and she rode well, 
Against the gleaming, sheening haze 
That shone like some vast sea ablaze— 
That seem'd to gleam, to glint, to glow, 
As if it mark'd the shores of hell. 

Then Morgan reined alone^ look'd back 
From o£f the high wall where he stood, * 
And watch'd his fierce approaching foe. 
He saw him creep along his track. 
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Saw him descending from the wood. 
And smiled to see how worn and slow. 

And Morgan heard his oath and shont. 
And Morgan turned his head once more, 
And wheel'd his stout steed short about, 
Then seem'd to count their numbers o'er. 
And then his right hand touch'd his steel, 
And then he tapp*d his iron heel, 
And seemed to fight with thought. At 

last 
As if the final die was cast. 
And cast as carelessly as one 
Would toss a white coin in the sun, 
He touched his rein once more, and then 
His right hand laid with idle heed 
Along the toss'd mane of his steed. 

Pursuer and pursued! who knows 
The why he left the breezy pine. 
The fragrant tamarack and vine, 
Bed rose and precious yellow rose! 
Nay, Yasques held the vantage ground 
Above him by the wooded steep, 
And right nor left no passage lay, 
And there was left him but that way,— 
The way through blood, or to the deep 
And lonesome deserts far profound, 
That knew not sight of man, nor sound. 

Hot Yasques reined upon the rim. 
High, bold, and fierce with crag and spire. 
He saw a far gray eagle swim, 
He saw a black hawk wheel, retire. 
And shun that desert's burning breath 
As shunning something more than death. 

Ah, then he i>ansed, tum'd, shook his 
head. 
" And shall we turn aside," he said, 
* < Or dare this Death ?*' The men stood still 
As leaning on his sterner will. 
And then he stopp'd and turn*d again. 
And held his broad hand to his brow, 
And look'd intent and eagerly. 



The far white levels of the plain 
Flash'd back like billows. Even now 
He thought he saw rise up 'mid sea, 
'Mid space, 'mid wastes, 'mid nothingness 
A ship becalm 'd as in distress. 

The dim sign pass'd as suddenly, 
And then his eager eyes grew dazed,— 
He brought his two hands to his face. 
Again he raised his head, and gazed 
With flashing eyes and visage fierce 
Far out, and resolute to pierce 
The far, far, faint receding reach 
Of space and touch its farther beach. 
He saw but space, unbounded space; 
Eternal space and nothingness. 

Then all wax'd anger'd as they gazed 
Far out upon the shoreless laud, 
And clench' d their doubled hands and 

raised 
Their long bare arms, but utter'd not. 
At last one rode from out the band. 
And raised his arm, push'd back his sleeve, 
Push'd bare his arm, rode up and down. 
With hat push'd back. Then flush'd and 

hot 
He shot sharp oaths like cannon shot. 

Then Yasques was resolved; his form 
Seem'd like a pine blown rampt with 

storm. 
He clutch'd his rein, drove spur, and then 
Turn'd sharp and savage to his men, 
And then led boldly down the way 
To night that knows not night or day. 

XV. 

How broken plunged the steep descent! 
How barren! Desolate, and rent 
By earthquake's shock, the land lay dead. 
With dust and ashes on its head. 

' Twas as some old world overthrown 
Where Thesus fought and Sappho dream'd 
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In flBons ere they toueh'd this land. 

And found thdr proud eonli foot and 

hand 
Bound to the flesh and stung with pain. 
An ngly skeleton it seem'd 
Of its old self. The fiery xain 
Of red Tolcanoes here had sown 
The desolation of the plain. 
Ay, Tanqnish'd qnite and overthrown, 
And torn with thnnder-stroke^ and strown 
With dnders, lol the dead earth lay 
As waiting for the Judgment day. 
Why, tamer men had tum'd and said, 
On seeing this, with start and dread, 
And whisper'd each with gathered breath, 
" We come on the abode of death." 

They wound below a savage UufT 
That lifted, from its sea-mark'd base, 
Great walls with charaoters eut rough 
And deep by some long-perish'd race; 
And great, strange beasts unnamed, un- 
known, 
Stood hewn and limn'd upon the stone. 

A mournful land as land oan be 
Beneath their feet in ashes lay, 
Beside that dread and dried-up sea; 
A city older than that gray 
And sand sown tower builded when 
Confusion cursed the tongues of men. 

Beneath, before^ a dty lay 
That in her majesty had shamed 
The wolf-nursad conqueror of old; 
Below, before, and far away, 
There reach'd the white arm of a bay, 
A broad bay shrunk to sand and stone^ 
Where ships had rode and breakers roll'd 
When Babylon was yet unnamed. 
And Nimrod's hunting-fields unknown. 

Where sceptered kings had sat at feast 
Some serpents slid from out the grass 
That grew in tufts by shattered stone. 



Then hid beneath some broken mass 
That time had eaten as a bone 
Is eaten by some savage beast. 

A duU-eyed rattlesnake that lay 
All loathsome, yellow-skinn'd, and slept, 
Ooil'd tight as pine-knot, in the suu, 
With fiat head through the center run. 
Struck blindly back, then rattling crept 
Flat •bellied down the dusty way . . . 
'Twas all the dead land had to say. 
• 

Two pink-eyed hawks, wide-wing*d and 

Screamed savagely, and, circling high. 
And screaming still in mad dismay, 
Grew dim and died against the sky . • • 
'Twas all the heavens had to say. 

Some low-built Junipers at last, 
The last that o'er the desert look'd, 
Where dumb owls sat with bent bills 

hook'd 
Beneath their wings awaiting night, 
Bose up, then faded from the sight. 

What dim ghosts hover on this rimt 
What stately-manner'd shadows swim 
Along these gleaming wastes of sands 
And shoreless limits of dead lands? 

Dread Azteckeet Dead Azteckee! 
White place 9f ghosts, give up thy dead; 
Give back to Time thy buried hostu! 
The new world's tawny Ishmaelite, 
The roving tent-bom Shoshonee^ 
Hath shunned thy shores of death, at night 
Because thou art so white, so dread, 
Because thou art so ghostly white, 
And named thy shores "the place of 
ghosts." 

Thy whiter uncertain sands are white 
With bones of thy unburied dead, 
That will not perish from the sight. 
They drown, but perish not— ah met 
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What dread unsightly tights are spread 
Along this lonesome, dried-vp sea? 

Old, hoar, and dried-np sea! so old 
Bo strown with wealth, so sown with 

gold! 
Tea, thou art old and hoary white 
With time, and min of all things; 
And on thy lonesome borders night 
Sits brooding as with wonnded wings. 

The winds that tossed thy waves and 
blew 
Across thy breast the blowing sail, 
And cheer'd the hearts of cheering crew 
From farther seas, no more prevail. 
Thy white-wall'd cities all Ue prone^ 
With but a pyramid, a stone. 
Set head and foot in sands to tell 
The thirsting stranger where they fell. 

The patient oz that bended low 
His neck, and drew slow np and down 
Thy thousand freights through rock- 
built town 
Is now the free-bom buffalo. 
No longer of the timid fold. 
The mountain ram leaps free and bold 
His high-built summit, and looks down 
From battlements of buried town. 

Thine ancient steeds know not the rein; 
They lord the land; they come, they go 
At will; they laugh at man; they blow 
A cloud of black steeds o'er the plain. 
The winds, the waves, have drawn away-* 
The very wild man dreads to stay. 

xvi. 

Away I upon the sandy seas. 
The gleaming, burning, boundless plain; 
How solemn-like^ how still, as when 
The mighty minded Genoese 
Drew three slim ships and led his men 
From land th^ might not meet again. 



The black men rode in front by two, 
The fair one f oUow'd dose, and kept 
Her face held down as if she wept; 
But Morgan kept the rear, and threw 
His flowing, swaying beard still back 
In watch along their lonesome track. 

The weary day fell down to rest, 
A star upon his mantled breast. 
Ere scarce the sun fell out of space, 
And Venus glimmer'd in his place. 
Tea, all the stars shone just as fair. 
And constellations kept their round. 
And look*d from out the great profound. 
And march'd, and oountermarch'd, and 

shone 
Upon that desolation there — 
Why, just the same as if proud man 
Strode up and down array'd in gold 
And purple as in days of old, 
And reckon'd all of his own plan. 
Or made at least for man alone. 

Tet on push'd Morgan silently, 
And straight as strong ship on a sea; 
And ever as he rode there lay — 
To right, to left, and in his way. 
Strange objects looming in the dark. 
Some like tall mast, or ark, or bark. 

And things half-hidden in the sand 
Lay down before them where they pass'd — 
A broken beam, half-buried mast, 
A spar or bar, such as might be 
Blown crosswise^ tumbled on the strand 
Of some sail-crowded, stormy sea. 

All night by moon, by morning star. 
The still, black men still kept their way; 
All night till mom, till burning day 
Hard Yasques follow'd fast and far. 

The sun is high, the sands are hot 
To touch, and all the tawny plain 
Sinks white and open as they tread 
And trudge^ with half-averted head. 
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As if to swallow them in sand. 
They look, as men look baok to land 
When standing out to stormy sea, 
But still keep pace and mnrmnr not; 
Keep stern and still as destiny. 

It was a sight! A slim dog slid 
Whlte-moath*d and still along the sand, 
The pleading pioturo of distress. 
He stopped, leap'd np to lick a hand, 
A hard, black hand that sadden chid 
Him back, and oheoh'd his tenderness. 
Then when the black man tnm'd his head, 
His poor, mate friend had fallen dead. 

The very air hang white with heat, 
And white, and fair, and far away 
A lifted, shining snow-shaft lay 
As if to mock their mad retreat. 
The white, salt sands beneath their feet 
Did make the black men loom as grand, 
From oat the lifting, heaving heat. 
As they rode sternly on and on. 
As any bronze men in the land 
That sit their statae steeds apon. 

The men were silent as men dead. 
The san hang centered overhead. 
Nor seem*d to move. It molten hang 
Like some great central barner swang 
From lofty beams with golden bars 
In sacristy set roand with stars. 

Why, flame ooald hardly be more hot; 
Yet on the mad parsaer came 
Across the gleaming, yielding groand. 
Bight on, as if he fed on flame, 
Bight on until the mid-day foand 
The man within a pistol-shot. 

He haiVd, bat Morgan answered not; 
He hail'd, then came a feeble shot, 
And strangely, in that vastness there, 
It seem'd to scarcely fret the air. 
Bat fell down harmless anywhere. 



He fiercely hail'd; and then there fell 
A horse. And then a man fell down. 
And in the sea-sand seem'd to drown. 
Then Yasqaes oarsed, bat scarce ooald 

tell 
The sound of his own voice, and all 
In mad oonfasion seem'd to fall. ' 

Tet on pushed Morgan, silent on, 
And as he rode, he lean'd and drew 
From his catenas gold, and threw 
The bright coins in the glaring sun. 
But Yasques did not heed a whit, 
He scarcely deign'd to scowl at it. 

Again lean'd Morgan. He uprose. 
And held a high hand to his foes, 
And held two goblets up, and one 
Did shine as ix itself a sun. 
Then leaning backward from his place. 
He hurl'd them in his foeman's face; 
Then drew again, and so kept on, 
Till goblets, gold, and all were gone. 

Tea, strew'd them out upon the sands 
As men upon a frosty morn. 
In Mississippi's fertile lands. 
Hurl out great yellow ears cf com. 
To hunc^ry swine with hurried hands. 

Yet still hot Yasques urges on. 
With flashing eye and flushing cheek. 
What would behave? what does he seek? 
He does not heed the gold a whit. 
He does not deign to look at it; 
But now his gleaming steel is drawn. 
And now he leans, would hail again, — 
He opes his swollen lips in vain. 

But look you! See! A lifted hand, 
And Yasques beckons his command. 
He cannot speak, he leans, and he 
Bends low upon his saddle-bow. 
And now his blade drops to his knee, 
And now he falters, now comes on. 
And now his head is bended low; 
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And now his rein, his steel, is gone; 

Now faint as any child is he; 

And now his steed sinks to the knee. 

The snn hang molten in mid-space, 
Like some great star fix'd in its place. 
From oat the gleaming spaces rose 
A sheen of gossamer and danced, 
As Morgan slow and still advanced 
Before his far-receding foes. 
Bight on, and on, the still, hlack line 
Drove straight throagh gleaming sand 

and shine, 
By spar and beam and mast, and stray 
And waif of sea and oast away. 

The far peaks faded from their sight, 
The moantain w^jJls fell down like night, 
And nothing now was to be seen 
Except the dim snn hang in sheen 
Of gory garments all blood -red, — 
The h^ beneath, the hell overhead. 

A black man tambled from his steed. 
He datch'd in death the moving sands. 
He caaght the hot earth in his hands. 
He gripp'd it, held it hard and grim-« 
The great, sad mother did not heed 
His hold, bat pass'd right on from him. 

XVII. 

The snn seem'd broken loose at last. 
And settled slowly to the west. 
Half-hidden as he fell to rest, 
Yet, like the flying Parthian, oast 
His keenest arrows as he pass'd. 

On, on, the black men slowly drew 
Their length like some great serpent 

throagh 
The sands, and left a hollow'd groove: 
They moved, they scarcely seem'd to move. 
How patient in their muffled tread! 
How like the dead march of the dead! 



At last the slow, black line was checked. 
An instant only; now again 
It moved, it falter'd now, and now 
It settled in its sandy bed. 
And steeds stood rooted to the plain. 
Then all stood still, and men somehow 
Looked down and with averted head; 
Look'd down, nor dared look ap, nor 

reck'd 
Of anything, of ill or good. 
Bat bow'd and stricken still they stood. 

Like some brave band that dared the 
fierce 
And bristled steel of gathered host, 
These daring men had dared to pierce 
This awfal vastness, dead and gray. 
And now at last broaght well at bay 
They stood, — bat each stood to his post. 

Then one dismoanted, waved a hand, 
* Twas Morgan's stem and still command 
There fell a olank, like loosen'd chain. 
As men dismoanting loosed the rein. 
Then every steed stood loosed and free; 
And some stepp'd slow and mate aside. 
And some sank to the sands and died; 
And some stood still as shadows be. 

Old Morgan tam'd and raised his hand 
And laid it level with his eyes, 
And looked far back along the land. 
He saw a dark dust still aprise, 
8tiU sarely tend to where he lay. 
He did not carse, he did not say^ 
He did not even look surprise. 

Kay, he was over-gentle now; 
He wiped a time his Titan brow. 
Then sought dark Bybal in her place. 
Put out his arms, put down his face 
And look*d in hers. She reach'd hex 

hands. 
She lean'd, she fell upon his breast; 
He reach'd his arms around; she lay 
As lies a bird in leafy nest. 
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And he look'd out aozoM the sands 
And bearing her, he strode away. 

Some black men settled down to rest, 
Bnt none made mormar or request. 
The dead were dead, and that were best; 
The liying, leanings f ollow'd him, 
A long dark line of shadow dim. 

The day throvgh high mid-heayen rode 
Across the sky, the dim, red day; 
And on, the war-like day-god strode 
With shonlder'd shield away, away. 
The saTage^ war-like day bent low. 
As reapers bend in gathering grain, 
As archer bending bends yew bow, 
And flnsh'd and fretted as in pain. 

Then down his shoulder slid his shield. 
Bo hnge^ so awfol, so blood-red 
And batter*d as from battle-field: 
It settled, sank to his left hand, 
Snnk down and down, ittonch*d the-sand; 
Then day along the land lay dead, 
Without one candle, foot or head. 

And now the moon wheel'd white and 

Tast, 
A round, unbroken, marbled moon. 
And touch'd the far, bright buttes of 

snow, 
Then dimb'd their shoulders oyer soon; 
And there she seem'd to sit at last. 
To hang; to hoTcr there, to grow. 
Grow grander than Tast peaks of snow. 

She sat the battlements of time; 
She shone in mail of frost and rime 
A time, and then rose up and stood 
In heaven in sad widowhood. 

The faded moon fell wearily, 
And then the sun right suddenly 
Bose up full arm'd, and rushing eame 
Across the land like flood of flame. 



And now it seemed that hills uprose. 
High push*d against the arching skies. 
As if to meet the sudden sun — 
Bose sharp from out the sultry dun. 
And seem'd to hold the free repose 
Of lands where flow'ry summits rise^ 
In unfteiced fields of Paradise. 

The black men look'd up from the sands 
Against the dim, uncertain skies. 
As men that disbelieTed their eyes, 
And would haye laugh'd; they wept in- 
stead. 
With shoulders heaved, with bowing head 
Hid down between the two black hands. 

They stood and gased. Lo! Uke the call 
Of spring-time promises, the trees 
Lean'd from their lifted mountain wall. 
And stood dear cut against the skies. 
As if they grew in pistol-shot; 
Tet all the mountahis answer'd not, 
And yet there came no cooling breeze^ 
Nor soothing sense of wind-wet trees. 

At last old Morgan, looking through 
His shaded fingers, let them go. 
And let his load fall down as dead. 
He groan'd, he datch'd his beard of snow 
As was his wont, then bowing low, 
Took up his life^ and moaning said, 
<*Lord Christ! 'tis the mirage^ and we 
Stand blinded in a burning sea." 



xvni. 

Again they move^ but where or how 
It recks them little, nothing now. 
Yet Morgan leads them as before. 
But totters now; he bends, and he 
Is like a broken ship a-sea, — 
A ship that knows not any shore^ 
Nor rudder, nor shall anchor more. 

Some leaning shadows crooning crept 
Through desolation, crown'd in dust. 
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And had the mad pursuer kept 
His path, and cherish'd his pnrsvit? 
There hiy no ohoioe. Advance^ he musts 
Advanoe, and eat his ashen trait. 

Again the still moon rose and stood 
Above the dim, dark belt of wood, 
AboTO the bnttes, above the snow, 
And bent a sad, sweet face below. 
She reach'd along the level plain 
Her long, white fingers. Then again 
She reach'd, she tonoh'd the snowy sands. 
Then reaoh'd far ont nntil she.toQoh'd 
A heap that lay with doubled hands, 
Beach'd from its sable self, and clutch'd 
With patient death. O tenderly 
That black, that dead and hollow f aoe 
Was kiss'd at midnight . . . .What if I say 
The long, white moonbeams reaohing 

there. 
Caressing idle hands of olay, 
And resting on the wrinkled hair 
And great lips pnsh'd in sullen pont. 
Were God's own fingers reaching ont 
From heaven to that lonesome place? 



By waif and stray and cast-away, 
Such as are seen in seas withdrawn. 
Old Morgan led in silence on; 
And sometimes lilting up his head. 
To guide his footsteps as he led, 
He deem'd he saw a great ship lay 
Her keel along the sea-wash'd sand. 
As with her captain's old command. 

The stars were seal'd; and then a haze 
Of gossamer iill'd all the west. 
So like in Indian summer days, 
And veil'd all things. And then the moon 
Grew pale^ and faint, and far. She died. 
And now nor star nor any sign 
Fell out of heaven. Oversoon 
A black man fell. Then at his side 



Some one sat down to watch, to rest- 
To rest, to watch, or what you will. 
The man sits resting, watching still. 



The day glared through the eastern rim 
Of rocky peaks, as prison bars, 
With light as dim as distant stars. 
The sultry sunbeams filtered down 
Through misty phantoms weird and dim. 
Through shifting shapes bat-wing*d and 
brown. 

Like some vast ruin wrapped in flame 
The sun fell down before them now. 
Behind them wheel'd white peaks of snow. 
As they proceeded. Gray and grim 
And awful objects went and came 
Before them all. They pierced at last 
The desert's middle depths, and lol 
There loom'd from out the desert vast 
A lonely ship, weU-built and trim, 
And perfect all ifk huU and mast. 

No storm hadstain'd it any whit. 
No seasons set their teeth in it. 
Her masts were white as ghosts, and tall; 
Her decks were as of yesterday. 
The rains, the elements, and all 
The moving things that bring decay 
By fair green lands or fairer seas. 
Had touch'd not here for centuries. 
Lo! date had lost all reckoning. 
And time had long forgotten all 
In this lost land, and no new thing 
Or old could anywise befall. 
For Time went by the other way. 

What dreams of gold or conquest dnm 
The oak-built sea-king to these seas, 
Ere earth, old earth, unsatisfied. 
Rose up and shook man in disgust 
From off her wearied breast, and threw 
His high-built cities down, and dried 
These unnamed ship-sown seas to dust? 
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Who trod these deckn? What captain 

knew 
The straits that led to lands like these? 

Blew Bonth-sea breeze or north-sea 

breeze ? 
What spiced- winds whistled through this 

sail? 
What banners stream *d above these seas ? 
And what strange seaman answer'd back 
To other sea-king's beck and hail, 
That blew across his foamy track? 

Songht Jason here the golden fleece ? 
Game Trojan ship or ships of Greece? 
Game decks dark-mann'd from snltry Ind, 
Woo'd here by spacious wooing wind ? 
Bo like a grand, sweet woman, when 
A great love moves her soul to men? 

Game here strong ships of Solomon 
In quest of Ophir by Gathay ? . . . . 
Sit down and dream of seas withdrawn, 
And every sea-breath drawn away. 
Sit down, sit down I What is the good 
That we go on still fashioning 
Great iron ships or walls of wood, 
High masts of oak, or anything? 

Lo! aU things moving mnst go by. 
The seas lie dead. Behold, this land 
Sits desolate in dust beside 
His snow-white, seamless shrond of sand; 
The very clouds have wept and died. 
And only God is in the sky. 

XXI. 

The sands lay heaved, as heaved by 

waves. 
As fashioned in a thousand graves: 
And wrecks of storm blown here and 

there, 
And dead men 8catter*d everywhere; 
And strangely clad they seem*d to be 
Just as they sank in that dread sea. 



The mermaid with her golden hair 
Had dung about a wreck's beam there^ 
And sung her song of sweet despair, 
The time she saw the seas withdrawn 
And all her pride and glory gone: 
Had sung her melancholy dirge 
Above the last receding surge, 
And, looking down the rippled tide, 
Had sung, and with her song had died. 

The monsters of the sea lay bound 
In strange contortions. Goil'd around 
A mast half heaved above the sand 
The great sea-serpent's folds were found. 
As solid as ship's iron band; 
And basking in the burning sun 
There rose the great whale's skeleton. 

A thousand sea things stretch'd across 
Their weary and be wilder 'd way: 
Great unnamed monsters wrinkled lay 
With sunken eyes and shrunken form. 
The strong sea-horse that rode the storm 
With mane as light and white as floss, 
Lay tangled in his mane of moss. 

And anchor, hull, and cast-away, 
And all things that the miser deep 
Doth in his darkling locker keep. 
To right and left around them lay. 
Tea, golden coin and golden cup. 
And golden cruse, and golden plate. 
And all that great seas swallow up. 
Right in their dreadful pathway lay. 
The hoary sea made white with time, 
And wrinkled cross with many a crime, 
With all his treasured thefts lay there. 
His sins, his very soul laid bare, 
As if it were the Judgment Day. 

XXII. 

And now the tawny night fell soon. 
And there was neither star nor moon; 
And yet it seem'd it was not night. 
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There fell a phosphorescent light, 

There rose from white sands and dead 

men 
A soft light, white and strange as when 
The Spirit of Jehovah moved 
Upon the water's consoions face, 
And made it His abiding place. 

Remote^ aronnd the lonesome ship. 
Old Morgan moved, bat knew it uoi, 
For neither star nor moon fell down .... 
I trow that was a lonesome spot 
He found, where boat and ship did dip 
In sands like some half-sunken town. 

At last before the leader lay 
A form that in the night did seem 
A slain Goliath. As in a dream. 
He drew aside in his slow pace. 
And look'd. He saw a sable face! 
A friend that fell that very day. 
Thrown straight across his wearied way. 

He falter'd now. His iron heart. 
That never yet refused its part. 
Began to fail him; and his strength 
Shook at his knees, as shakes the wind 
A shattered ship. His shattered mind 
Banged up and down the land. At length 
He tum'd, as ships turn, tempest toss'd, 
For now he knew that he was lost I 
He sought in vain the moon, the stars, 
In vain the battle-star of Mars. 

Again he moved. And now again 
He paused, he peer'd along the plain. 
Another form before him lay. 
He stood, and statue-white he stood, 
He trembled like a stormy wood, — 
It was a foeman brawn and gray. 

He lifted up his head again, 
Again he searched the great profound 
For moon, for star, but sought in vain. 
He kept his circle round and round 



The great ship lifting from the sand, 
And pointing heavenward like a hand. 

And still he crept along the plain. 
Yet where his foeman dead again 
Lay in his way he moved around. 
And soft as if on sacred ground. 
And did not touch him anywhere. 
It might have been he had a dread. 
In his half -crazed and fever'd brain. 
His fallen foe might rise again 
If he should dare to touch him there. 

He circled round the lonesome ship 
Like some wild beast within a wall. 
That keeps his paces round and round. 
The very stillness had a sound; 
He saw strange somethings rise and dip; 
He felt the weirdness like a pall 
Gome down and cover him. It seem'd 
To take a form, take many forms. 
To talk to him, to reach out arms; 
Yet on he kept, and silent kept. 
And as he led he leaned and slept. 
And as he slept he talk'd and dream*d. 

Two shadows follow'd, stopp'd, and 

stood 
Bewilder'd, wandered back again. 
Game on and then fell to the sand. 
And sinking died. Then other men 
Did wag their woolly heads and laugh, 
Then bend their necks and seem to quaff 
Of cooling waves that careless flow 
Where woods and long, strong grasses 

grow. 

Yet on wound Morgan, leaning low, 
With her upon his breast, and slow 
As hand upon a dial plate. 
He did not turn his course or quail. 
He did not falter, did not fail. 
Turn right or left or hesitate. 

Some taX'Oft sounds had lost their way. 
And seem*d to call to him and pray 
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For belp, as if they were affright. 
It was not day, it seem'd not night, 
Bnt that dim land that lies between 
The monmfnl, faithful face of night* 
And lond and gold-bedazzled day; 
A night that was not felt bnt seen. 

There seem'd not now the ghost of 
8onnd« 
He stepp'd as soft as step the dead; 
Yet on he led in solemn tread. 
Bewildered, blinded, ronnd and ronnd, 
Abont the great black ship that rose 
Tall-masted as that ship that blows 
Her ghost below lost Panama, — 
The tallest mast man ever saw. 

Two leaning shadows foUow'd him: 
Their eyes were red, their teeth shone 

white, 
Their limbs did lift as shadows swim. 
Then one went left and one went right. 
And in the night pass'd ont of sight; 
FMs'd through the portals black, un- 
known, 
And Morgan totter'd on alone. 

And why he still surrived the rest. 
Why still he had the strength to stir, 
Why still he stood like gnarled oak 
That buffets storm and tempest stroke^ 
One cannot say, sstc but for her. 
That helpless being on his breast. 

She did not speak, she did not stir; 
In vippled currents over her, 
Her black, abundant hair pour*d down 
lake mantle or some sable gown. 
That sad, sweet dreamer; she who knew 
Not anything of earth at all. 
Nor oared to know its bane or bliss; 
That doye that did not touch the land. 
That knew, yet did not understand. 
And this may be because she drew 
Her all of life right from the hand 



Of God, and did not choose to learn 
The things that make up man's eon< 
oern. 

Ah ! there be souls none understand; 
Like clouds, they cannot touch the land. 
Unanchored ships, they blow and blow. 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know. 
Without one ripple of renown. 

Call these not fools; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth. 
Ay, there be gentlest souls sea-blown 
That know not any harbor known. 
Now it may be the reason ia. 
They touch on fairer shores than this. 

At last he touch'd a fallen group. 
Dead fellows tumbled in the sands, 
Dead foemen, gathered to their dead. 
And eager now the man did stoop. 
Lay down his load and reach his hands. 
And stretch his form and look stead- 
fast 
And frightful, and as one aghast. 
He leaned, and then he raised his head. 
And look'd for Yasques, but in vain 
He peer*d along the deadly plain. 

Kow, from the night another face 
The last that followed through the deep. 
Gomes on, falls dead within a pace. 
Yet Yasques etill surriTce I But where ? 
His last bold follower lies there, 
Thrown straight across old Morgan's 

track. 
As if to check him, bid him back. 
He stands, he does not dare to stir, 
He watches by his charge asleep. 
He fears for her: but only her. 
The man who ever mock'd at death. 
He only dares to draw his breath. 
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XXIII. 

• 

Beyond, and still as black despair, 
A nian rose up, stood dark and tall, 
Stretoh'd out his neck, reaoh'd forth, let 

fall 
Dark oaths, and Death stood waiting 

there. 

He drew his Uade^ came straight as 
death 
For Morgan's last and most endear'd. 
I think no man there drew a breathy 
I know that no man qnail'd or fear'd. 

A tawny dead man stretoh'd between. 
And Yasqnes set his foot thereon. 
The stars were seal'd, the moon was 

gone, 
The very darkness oast a shade. 
The scene was rather heard than sees. 
The rattle of a single blade .... 

A right foot rested on the dead, 
A black hand reach'd and dntoh'd a 

beard. 
Then neither pray'd, nor dream'd of 

hope, 
A fierce face reach 'd, a black fkce peer'd .... 
Ko bat went whirling OTcrhead, 
No star fell ovt of Ethiope. 

The dead man lay between them there^ 
The two men glared as tigers glare,— 
The black man held him by the beard. 
He wonnd his hand, he held him fast. 
And tighter held, as if he fear'd 
The man might 'scape him at the last. 
Whiles Morgan did not speak or stir, 
Bnt stood in silent watch with her. 

Not long ... .A Ught bUide lifted, thrust, 
A blade that leapt and swept about. 
So wizard-like, like wand in spell, 
80 like a serpent's tongue thrust out. ••• 



Thrust twice^ thrust thrice^ thrust as he 

fell. 
Thrust through until it touched the 

dust* 

Tet ever as he thrust and smota^ 
A black hand like an iron band 
Did tighten round a gasping throat. 
He fell, but did not loose his hand; 
The two lay dead upon the sand. 

Lo! up and from the fallen forms 
Two ghosts Clime, dark as gathered storms; 
Two gray ghosts stood, then looking 

back; 
With hands all empty, and hands dutch'd. 
Strode on in silence. Then they touch'd. 
Along the lonesome^ chartless track, 
Where dim Plutonian darkness fell. 
Then touch'd the outer rim of hell; 
And looking back their great despair 
Sat sadly down, as resting there. 



As if there was a strength in death 
The battle seem'd to nerre the man 
To superhuman strength. He rose, 
Held up his head, began to scan 
The heavens and to take his breath 
Bight strong and lustily. He now 
Besumed his part, and with his eye 
Fix'd on a star that filter'd through 
The farther west, push'd bare his brow. 
And kept his oourse with head held 

high. 
As if he strode his deck and drew 
His keel below some lofty light 
That watoh'd the rocky reef at night 

How lone he was, how patient she 
Upon that lonesome sandy seal 
It were a sad, unpleasant sight 
To follow them through all the night. 
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Until the time they lifted hand, 
And tonch'd at last a water'd land. 



The tnrkeys walk*d the tangled grass, 
And scarcely turned to let ihem pass, 
There was no sign of man, nor sign 
Of savage beast. 'Twas so divine. 
It seem*d as if the bended sides 
Were rounded for this Paradise. 

The large-eyed antelope came down 
From off their windy hills, and blew 
Their whistles as they wander'd through 
The open groves of water'd wood; 
They came as light as if on wing, 
And reached their noses wet and brown 
And stamp*d their little feet and stood 
Olose up before them wondering. 

What if this were that Eden old, 
They found in this heart of the new 
And unnamed westmost world of gold. 
Where dale and history had birth, 
And man began first wandering 
To go the girdle of the earth. 
And find the beautiful and true? 

It lies a little isle mid land. 
An island in a sea of sand; 
With reedy waters and the balm 
Of an eternal summer air; 
Some blowy pines toss tall and fair; 
And there are grasses long and strong. 
And tropic fruits that never fail: 
The fiianzanita pulp, the palm. 
The prickly pear, with 'all the song 
Of summer birds. And there the 

quail 
Makes nest, and you may hear her 

call 
All day from out the chaparral. 

A land where white man never trod. 
And Morgan seems some demi-god. 



That haunts the red man's spirit land. 
A land where never red man's hand 
Is lifted up in strife at all, 
But holds it sacred unto those 
Who bravely fell before their foes. 
And rarely dares its desert wall. 

Here breaks nor sound of strife nor 
sign; 
Eare times a chieftain comes this way. 
Alone, and battle-soarr'd and gray. 
And then he bends devout before 
The maid who keeps the cabin-door. 
And deems her something all divine. 

Within the island's heart 'tis said. 
Tall trees are bending down with 

bread. 
And that a fountain pure as Truth, 
And deep and mossy-bound and fair, 
Is bubbling from the forest there, — 
Perchance the fabled fount of youthi 
An isle where skies are ever fair. 
Where men keep never date nor day. 
Where Time has thrown his glass away. 

This isle is all their own. No more 
The flight by day, the watch by 

night. 
Dark Sybal twines about the door 
The scarlet blooms, the blossoms white 
And winds red berries in her hair. 
And never knows the name of care. 



She has a thousand birds; they blow 
In rainbow clouds, in clouds of snow; 
The birds take berries from her hand; 
They come and go at her command. 

She has a thousand pretty birds. 
That sing her summer songs all day; 
Small, black-hoof d antelope in herds. 
And squirrels bushy-tail'd and gray, 
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With round and sparUing eyes of pink. 
And cnnning-iaoed as yon can think. 

She has a thousand bnsy birds: 
And is she happy in her isle, 
With all her feather'd friends and herds ? 
Por when has Morgan seen her smile? 

She has a thousand cunning birds, 
They would build nestings in her hair. 
She has brown antelope in herds; 
She never knows the name of care; 
Why, then, is she not happy there? 

All patiently she bears her part; 
She has a thousand birdlings there, 



These birds they would build in her 

hair; 
But not one bird builds in her heart. 

She has a thousand birds; yet she 
Would give ten thousand cheerfully. 
All bright of plume and pure of tongue, 
And sweet as ever trilled or sung, 
For one small fluttered bird to come 
And build within her heart, though 
dumb. 

She has a thousand birds; yet one 
Is lost, and, lo! she is undone. 
She sighs sometimes. She looks away. 
And yet she does not weep or say. 



"The Bhtp In the Deiert " wm flnt published in London— Ohapman end HftU, 187QL It wee neerly twice its 
pneent length end wee dedieeted To mt Pa&smtb ix Oaaooif, ee follows: 

With deep raveienoe I ineoribe theee Unee, vaj deer paiente, to joo. I see yon now, ewey bejond the eeee 
beyond the lands where the son goes down in the Paelfio like some g rea t ship of iire^ retting tttll on the green 
hills. weiUng 

** Where rolls the Oregon 
▲nd hears no sonnd save its own dashing." 



Nearly a quarter of a oentuiy ago you took me the long andlooeeome half-yeai's ionmey aoroes the mighty 
eontinent, wild and rent and broken up and sown with sand and ashes and croseed by tumbling wooded rivers 
that ran as if glad to get away, fresh and strange and new, as if but half-fashioned fkom the hand of Ood. All 
the time as I tread this strange land I re-live thoee scenes, and you are with ma How dark and deep, how 
anlleu, strong and lionlike the mighty ICssoori rolled between his walls of untracked wood and cleft the un- 
known domain of the middle world before usl Then the fraU and buffeted rafts on the river, the women and 
children huddled together, the shouts of the brawny men as they swam with the bellowing cattle^ the cows 
In the stormy stream eddying, whirilng, spinning about, calling to their young, their bright horas shining In the 
sun. The wild men waiting on the other side; painted savages, leaning on their bowi, despising our weak- 
ness, opening a way* letting us pass on to the unknown distance^ where they esld the sun and moon lay 
down together and broui^t forth the stem. The long and winding lines of wagons; the graves by the wsy- 
stde; the women weeping together as they pesnwl on. Then hill^ then plains, parched lands like Byrla, dust 
and alkaU, cold streams with woods, camps by night, great wood Hres in dioles, tents in the oenter like Cnsar's 
battle camps, painted men that passed like shadows, showers of arrows, the wild beasts howling from the 
hOla You, my dear parentis will pardon the thread of Action on wtilch I have strung these scenes and de- 
scriptions of a mighty land of mystery, and wild and savage grandeur, for the wocld will have its wsy, and, like 
a spoiled chOd, demands a tale— 

••Yea, 
We who toll and earn our bread, still have our masters." 



A ragged and broken story it U, with long deserts, with alkali and asho^ yet It may, like the land it deals of, 
have some green places, and woods and running waters, where you can reel 

Three times now I have ranged the great West in faoqy, as I did In ftet for twenty years and gathered un- 
known and unnamed bloasoras from mountain top. from deceit land, where man never ranged before, and asked 
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My brave world'huildera of iKt West/ 
Why, who doth know yet Who ehaU know 
But /, that on thy peaks of anow 
Brake bread the first f Who loves ye best f 
Who holds ye still, of more Uem worth 
Than aU proud peoples qf the earth t 

Tea, /, the rhymer of wild rhymes. 

Indifferent of blame or praise. 

Still sing tf ye, as one who plays 

The same sweet air in eUl strange climes — 

7%e same wild, piercing highland air. 

Because — because, his heart is there. 



THE 8IEBBAS FBOM THE 8EA. 

I. 

like IragmentB of an anoompleted world, 
From bleak Alaska, bound in ioe and 

spray, 
To where the peaks of Darien lie oiul*d 
In donds, the broken lands loom bold and 

The seamen nearing Ban Fxanoisoo Bay 
Forget the oompass here; with stnrdy hand 
They seize the wheel, look np, than brayely 

lay 
The ship to shore by nigged peaks that 

stand 
The stem and proud patridan fathers of 

the land. 

II. 

They stand white stairs of heaven,— 
stand a line 
Of lifting, endless, and eternal white. 
They look npon the far and flashing brine^ 



Upon the bonndless plains, the broken 

height 
Of EamiaUn's battlements. The flight 
Of time is underneath their nntopp*d 

towers. 
They seem to posh aside the moon at night. 
To Jostle and to loose the stars. The 

flowers 
Of heayen fall abont their brows in shin* 

ing showers. 

ui. 

They stand in line of lifted snowy isles 
High held aboTe the toss'd and tnmbled 



A sea of wood in wild nnmeasnred miles: 
White pyramids of Faith where man is 

free; 
White monuments of Hope that yet shall 

be 
The mounts of matchless aad immortal 

song.... 
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I look far down the hollow days; I see 
The bearded prophets, simple-sonl'd and 

strong, 
That strike the sounding harp and thrill 

the heeding throng. 



IV. 

Serene and satisfied! snpreme! as lone 
As God, they loom like Qod's archangels 

churl'd; 
They look as cold as kings npon a throne; 
The mantling wings of night are crush 'd 

and curPd 
As feathers curL The elements are hurl'd 
From off their bosoms, and are bidden go, 
Like ctU spirits, to an under- world. 
They stretch from Cariboo to Mexico, 
A line of battle-tents in everlasting snow. 



WHEBE BOLLS THE OBEGOK. 

See once these stately scenes, then roam 
no more; 
No more remains on earth to cultured 

eyes; 
The cataract comes down, a broken roar. 
The palisades defy approach, and rise 
Green moss'd and dripping to the clouded 

skies. 
The canon thunders with its full of foam. 
And calls loud-mouth'd, and all the land 

defies; 
The mounts make fellowship and dwell at 

home 
In snowy brotherhood beneath their pur- 
pled dome. 

The rainbows swim in circles round, and 

rise 
Against the hanging granite walls till lost 
Li drifting dreamy clouds and dappled 

skies, 
A grand mosaic intertwined and toss*d 



Along the mighty cafion, bound and oross*d 
By storms of screaming birds of sea and 

land; 
The salmon rush below, bright red and 

boss'd 
In silver. Tawny, tall, on either hand 
Ton see the savage spearman nude and 

silent stand. 
Here sweep the wide wild waters cold and 

white 
And blue in their far depths; divided now 
By sudden swift canoe as still and light 
As feathers nodding from the painted brow 
That lifts and looks from out the imaged 

prow. 
Ashore you hear the papoose shout at 

play; 
The currd smoke comes from underneath 

the bough 
Of leaning fir: the wife looks far away 
And sees a swift slim bark divide the 

dashing spray. 

Slow drift adown the riTer*s level'd deep. 
And look above; lo, columns I woods! the 

snow! 
The rivers rush upon the brink and leap 
From out the clouds three thousand feet 

below. 
And land afoam in tops of firs that grow 
Against your river's rim: they plash, they 

play 
In clouds, now loud and now subdued and 

slow, 
A thousand thunder tones; they swing and 

sway 
In idle winds, long leaning shafts of shin 

ing spray. 

An Indian summer-time it was, long 

past, 
We lay on this Colombia, far below 
The stormy water falls, and God had 

cast 
Us heaven's stillness. Dreamily and 

slow 
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We drifted as the light bark ohose to go. 
An Indian girl with omamentB of shell 
Began to sing. . . . The stars may hold such 

flow 
Of hair, snoh eyes, but rarely earth. There 

feU 
A sweet enchantment that possessed me as 

a spell. 

We saw the elk forsake the sable 

wood, 
Step quick across the rim of shining 

sand. 
Breast ont nnscared against the flashing 

flood, 
Then brisket deep with lifted antlers stand, 
And ears alert, look sharp on either 

hand, 
Then whistle shrill to dam and doubting 

fawn 
To cross, then lead with black nose to the 

laud. 
They oross*d, they olimb'd the heaving 

hills, were gone, 
A sturdy charging line with crooked sabers 

drawn. 



Then black swans oross'd us slowly low 
and still; 

Then other swans, wide-wing'd and white 
as snow, 

Flew overhead and topp'd the timbered 
hill. 

And call'd and sang afar, coarse-voiced and 
slow, 

Till sounds loam'd lost in somber firs be- 
low .... 

Then clouds blew in, and all the sky was 
oast 

With tumbled and tumultuous clouds that 
grow 

Bed thunderbolts ... .A flash I A thunder- 
blast! 

The clouds were rent, and lo! Mount Hood 
hung white and vast. 



PICTURE OF A BULL. 

Once^ mom by mom, when snowy 

mountains flamed 
With sudden shafts of light that shot a 

flood 
Into the vale like fiery arrows aim'd 
At night from mighty battlements, there 

stood 
Upon a cliff high-limn'd against Mount 

Hood, 
A matchless bull, fresh forth from sable 

wold, 
And standing so seem*d grander 'gainst 

the wood 
Than winged buU that stood with tips of 

gold 
Beside the brazen gates of Nineveh of 

old. 

A time he toss'd the dewy turf, and 
then 
Stretched forth his wrinkled neck, and 

loud 
He caird above the far abodes of men 
Until his breath became a curling cloud 
And wreathed about his neck a misty 

shroud. 
He then as sudden as he came pass'd on 
With lifted head, majestic and most proud, 
And lone as night in deepest wood with- 
drawn 
He roamed in silent rage until another 
dawn. 

What drove the hermit from the valley 

herd. 
What cross of love, what cold neglect of 

kind. 
Or scorn of unpretending worth had 

stirr'd 
The stubborn Uood and drove him forth 

to find 
A fellowship in mountain cloud and wind, 
I ofttime wonder*d much; and ofttime 

thought 
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The beast betray'd a royal monarch's 

mind, 
To lift aboTe the lov herd's common lot. 
And make them hear him still vhen they 

had fain forgot. 



YAQUEBO. 

His broad-brimm'd hat push'd back with 

careless air, 
The prond yaqnero sits his steed as free 
As winds that toss his black abundant 

hair. 
No roTcr eyer swept a lawless sea 
With such a hanght and heedless air as he 
Who BOoms the path, and bounds with 

swift disdain 
Away, a peon born, yet bom to be 
A splendid king; behold him ride, and 

reign. 

How braye he takes his herds in brand- 
ing days. 
On timbered hills that belt about the plain; 
He climbs, he wheels, he shouts through 

winding ways 
Of hiding ferns and hanging fir; the rein 
Is loose, the rattling spur drives swift; 

the mane 
Blows free; the bullocks rush in storms 

before; 
They turn with lifted heads, they rush 

again. 
Then sudden plunge from out the wood, 

and pour 
A cloud upon the plain with one terrific 

roar. 

Kow sweeps the tawny man on stormy 

steed. 
His gaudy trappings toss'd about and 

blown 
About the limbs as lithe as any reed; 
The swift long lasso twirrdaboTC is thrown | 



From flying hand; the fall, the fearful 

groan 
Of buUock toU'd and tumbled in the dust^ 
The black herds onward sweep, and all 

disown 
The fallen, struggling monarch that has 

thrust 
His tongue in rage and xoli'd his red eyee 

in disgust. 



IN THE OBEAT EMERALD LAND. 

A mom in Oregon! The kindled camp 
Upon the mountain brow that broke below 
In steep and grassy stairway to the damp 
And dewy yalley, snapp'd and flamed aglow 
With knots of pine. AboTS^ the peaks of 

snow. 
With under-belts of sable forests, rose 
And flash 'd in sudden sunlight. To and 

fro 
And far below, in lines and winding 

rows. 
The herders droTC their bands, and broke 

the deep repose. 

I heard their shouts like sounding hun- 

ter^s horn. 
The lowing herds made echoes far away; 
When lo! the clouds came driying in with 

mom 
Toward the sea, as fleeing from the day. 
The valleys filled with curly clouds. They 

lay 
Below, a levelled sea that reachM and 

rolld 
And broke like breakers of a stormy bay 
Against the grassy shingle fold on fold, 
So like a splendid ocean, snowy white and 

cold. , 

The peopled valley lay a hidden world, 
The shouts were shouts of drowning mea 
that died, 
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The broken clondB along the border 

cnrrd. 
And bent the grass with weighty freight 

of tide. 
A sayage stood in silence at my side, 
Then sndden threw abaok his beaded 

stronds 
And stretoh'd his hand aboTe the soene, 

and oried, 
As all the land lay dead in snowy shrouds: 
''Behold I the sunbathes in a silver sea 

of donds." 

Here lifts the land of dondsl Fierce 

mountain forms, 
Made white with eyerlasting snows, look 

down 
Through mists of many eafions, mighty 

storms 
That stretch from Autumn's purple, drench 

and drown 
The yellow hem of Spring. Tsll oedars 

frown 
Dark-brow'd, through bannered douds that 

stretch and stream 
Above the sea from snowy mountain 

crown. 
The heayens roll, and all things drift or 

seem 
To drift about and driTC like some majestic 

dream. 



In waning Autumn time, when purpled 

skies 
Begin to haze in indolence bdow 
The snowy peaks, you see black forms 

arise. 
In rolling thunder banks aboye^ and 

throw 
Quick barricades about the gleaming 

snow. 
The strife begins! The battling seasons 

stand 
Broad breast to breast A flash! Oonten- 

tions grow 



Terrific. Thunders crash, and lightnings 

brand 
The battlements. The douds possess the 

conquered land. 

The clouds blow by, the swans take 

loftier flight. 
The yellow blooms burst out upon the hill, 
The purple camas comes as in a night, 
Tall spiked and dripping of the dews that 

fiU 
The misty Talley. Bunbeams break and 

spill 
Their glory till the Tale is full of noon. 
The roses belt the streams, no bird is still. 
The stars, as large as lilies, meet the moon 
And sing of summer, bom thus sudden 

full and soon. 



PILaBIMB OF THE PLAINS. 

A tale half told and hardly understood; 
The talk of bearded men that chanced to 

meet. 
That lean*d on long quaint rifles in the 

wood. 
That look'd in fellow faces, spoke dis- 
creet 
And low, as half in doubt and in defeat 
Of hope; a tale it was of lands of gold 
That lay toward the sun. Wild wing*d 

and fleet 
It spread among the swift Missouri's bold 
Unbridled men, and reached to where Ohio 
roU'd. 

Then long dudn'd lines of yoked and 

patient steers; 
Then long white trains that pointed to the 

west. 
Beyond the savage west; the hopes and 

fears 
Of blunt, untutor'd men, who hardly 

guess'd 
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Their course; the brave and silent vomen, 

dres8*d 
In homely spun attire, the boys in bands. 
The cheery babes that langh*d at all, and 

bless'd 
The doubting hearts with laughing lifted 

hands! 

What exodus for far untrayersed lands! 

The Plains! The shouting drivers at the 

wheel; 
The crash of leather whips; the crush and 

roll 
Of wheels; the groan of yokes and grinding 

steel 
And iron chain, and lo! at last the whole 
Vast line, that reach'd as if to touch the 

goal. 
Began to stretch and stream away and 

wind 
Toward the west, as if with one control; 
Then hope loom'd fair, and home lay far 

behind; 
Before, the boundless plain, and fiercest 

of their kind. 

At first the way lay green and fresh as 

seas, 
And far away as any reach of wave; 
The sunny streams went by in belt of trees; 
And here and there the tassell'd tawny 

brave 
Swept by on horse, look*d back, stretoh*d 

forth and gave 
A yell of hell, and then did wheel and 

rein 
Awhile, and point away, dark-brow*d and 

grave, 
Into the far and dim and distant plain 
With signs and prophecies, and then 

plunged on again. 

Some hills at lastbegftn to l£fland break; 
Some streams began to fail of wood and 
tide, 



The somber plain began betime to take 
A hue of weary brown, and wild and wide 
It stretch'd its naked breast on every side. 
A babe was heard at last to cry for bread 
Amid the deserts; cattle low'd and died. 
And dying men went by with broken tread. 
And left a long black serpent line of wreck 
and dead. 

Strange hunger'd birds, black-wing'd and 

still as death. 
And crown'd of red with hooked beaks, 

blew low 
And close about, till we could touch their 

breath — 
Strange unnamed birds, that seem'd to 

come and go 
In circles now, and now direct and slow, 
Continual, yet never touch the earth; 
Slim foxes shied and shuttled to and fro 
At times across the dusty weary dearth 
Of life, look'd back, then sank like crickets 

in a hearth. 

Then dust arose, a long dim line like 

smoke 
From out of riven earth. The wheels 

went groaning by, 
The thousand feet in harness and in yoke. 
They tore the ways of ashen alkali. 
And desert winds blew sudden, swift and 

dry. 
The dust! it sat upon and fill'd the train! 
It seem'd to fret and fill the very sky. 
Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tent, the 

plain. 
And dust, alas! on breasts that rose not 

up again. 

They sat in desolation and in dust 

By dried-up desert streams; the mother's 

hands 
Hid all her bended face; the cattle thrust 
Their tongues and faintly call'd across the 

lands. 
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The babes, that knev not what the way 
throngh sands 

Gonld mean, did ask if it wonld end to- 
day .... 

The panting woWes slid by, red-eyed, in 
bands 

To pools beyond. The men look'd far 
away. 

And silent deemed that all a boundless 
desert lay. 

They rose by night; they straggled on 
and on 

As thin and still as ghosts; then here and 
there 

Beside the dnsty way before the dawn. 

Men silent laid them down in their de- 
spair. 

And died. But woman! Woman, frail as 
fair! 

May man haye strength to giye to yon 
your due; 

Yon faltered not, nor mnrmnr'd any- 
where. 

Ton held your babes, held to yonr course, 
and yon 

Bore on throngh burning hell your double 
burdens through. 

Men stood at last, the decimated few. 
Above a land of running streams, and 

they? 
They push'd aside the boughs, and peer- 
ing through 
Beheld afar the cool, refreshing bay; 
Then some did curse^ and some bend 

hands to pray; 
But some look'd back upon the desert, 

wide 
And desolate with death, then all the 

day 
They mourned. But one, with nothing 

left beside 
His dog to loTe, crept down among the 

ferns and died. 



THE HEBOES OF MT WEST. 

I stand upon the green Sierra's wall; 
Toward the east, beyond the yellow grass, 
I see the broken hill-tops lift and fall. 
Then sands that shimmer like a sea of 

glass .... 
There lies the nation's great high road of 

dead. 
Forgotten aye, nnnumber'd, and, alas ! 
Unchronided in deed or death; instead, 
The new aristocrat lifts high a lordly 

head. 

My braye and nnremember'd heroes, 

rest; 
You fell in silence, silent lie and sleep. 
Sleep on unsung, for this, I say, were 

best: 
The world to-day has hardly time to 

weep; 
The world to-day will hardly care to 

keep 
In heart her plain and unpretending 

braye. 
The desert winds, they whistle by and 

sweep 
About you; brown 'd and russet grasses 

waye 
Along a thousand leagues that lie one 

common graye. 

The proud and careless pass in palace 

car 
Along the line you blazon'd white with 

bones; 
Pass swift to people, and possess and 

mar 
Your lands with monuments and lettered 

stones 
Unto themselyes. Thank God! this waste 

disowns 
Their touch. His eyerlasting hand has 

drawn 
A shining line around you. Wealth be- 
moans 
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The waste your splendid gnye employs. 

Sleep on, 
No hand shall touch your dust this side 

of God and dawn. 

I let them stride across with grasping 

hands 
And strive for brief possession; mark and 

line 
With lifted walls the new divided lands, 
And gather growing herds of lowing kine. 
I ooold not covet these, oonld not confine 
My heart to one; all seem'd to me the 

same, 
And all below my mountain home, divine 
And beantifnl, held in another's name. 
As if the herds and lands were mine, 
AU mine or his, all beautiful the same. 

I have not been, shall not be, under- 
stood; 

I have not wit, nor will, to well explain. 

But that which men call good I find not 
good. 

The lands the savage held, shall hold again. 

The gold the savage spurn*d in proud dis- 
dain 

For centuries; go, take them' all; build 
high 

Tour gilded temples; strive and strike and 
strain 

And crowd and controvert and curse and 
lie 

In church and State, in town and citadel, 
and... .die. 

And who shall grow the nobler from it 

all? 
The mute and unsung savage loved as 

true, — 
He felt, as grateful felt, God's blessings 

fall 
About his lodge and tawny babes as you 
I^ temples, — Moslem, Christian, infidel, or 

Jew. 



....The sea, the great white, braided, 

bounding sea. 
Is laughing in your face; the arching blue 
Bemains to God; the mountains still are 

free, 
A refuge for the few remaining tribes and 

me. 

Tour cities! from the first the hand of 

God 
Has been against them; sword and flood 

and flame, 
The earthquake's march, and pestilence^ 

have trod 
To undisceming dust the very name 
Of antique capitals; and still the same 
Sad destiny besets the battlefields 
Of Mammon and the harlot's house of 

shame. ^ 

Lol man with monuments and lifted 

shields 
Against his city's fate. A flamel his city 

yields. 



ENGLAKB. 

Thou, mother of brave men, of nations! 
Thou, 

The white-brow'd Queen of bold white- 
bearded Sea! 

Thou wert of old ever the same as now. 

So strong, so weak, so tame, so fierce, so 
bound, so free, 

A contradiction and a mystery; 

Serene, yet passionate, in ways thine own. 

Thy brave ships wind and weave earth's 
destiny. 

The zones of earth, aye, thou hast set and 
sown 

All seas in bed of blossom'd sail, as some 
great garden blown. 

London. 

Above yon inland populace the skies 
Are pink and mellow'd soft in rosy light. 
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The crown of earth! A halo seems to rise 
And hang perpetual above by night, 
And dash by day the heayens, till the 

Bight 
Betrays the city's presence to the waye. . . 
Ton hear a hollov sonnd as of the might 
Of seas; yon see the march of fair and 

brave 
In millions; moTing, moTing, moving 

toward — a grave. 

8t. Paul*8. 

I see above a crowded world a cross 
Of gold. It grows like gome great cedar 

tree 
Upon a peak in shrond oldondand moss, 
Made bare and bronzed in far antiquity. 
8tnpendons pile ! The grim Tosemi te 
Has rent apart his granite wall, and thrown 
Its mgged front before ns . . . • Here I see 
The strides of giant men in cryptic stone, 
And turn, and slow descend where sleep 

the great alone. 

The mighty captains have come home 
to rest; 
The brave retnm'd to sleep amid the brave. 
The sentinel that stood with steely breast 
Before the fiery hosts of France, and gave 
The battle-cry that rolPd, receding wave 
On wave, the foeman flying back and far. 
Is here. How stiUl Y^ louder now the 

grave 
Than ever-crashing Belgian battle-car 
Or blue and battle-shaken seas of Tra- 
falgar. 

The verger stalks in stiff importance o'er 
The hollow, deep, and strange responding 

stones; 
He stands with lifted staff unchid before 
The forms that once hod cmsh'd or 

fashion'd thrones, 
4nd coldly points yon out the ooAn'd 

bones s 



He stands composed where armies could 

not stand 
A little time before. . . .The hand disowns 
The idle sword, and now instead the grand 
And golden cross makes sign and takes 

austere command. 

Wkstminstkb Abbey. 

The Abbey broods beside the turbid 

Thames; 
Her mother heart is filled with memories; 
Her every niche is stored with storied 

names; 
They move before me like a mist of seas. 
I am confused, and made abash'd by these 
Most kingly souls, grand, silent, and 

severe. 
I am not equal, I should sore displease 
The living.. •. dead. I dare not enter; 

drear 
And stain'd in storms of grander days all 

things appear. 

I go! but shall I not return again 
When art has taught me gentler, kindlier 

skill. 
And time has given force and strength of 

strain? 
I go! O ye that dignify and fill 
The chronicles of earth! I would instil 
Into my soul somehow the atmosphere 
Of sanctity that here usurps the will; 
But go; I seek the tomb of one— a peer 
Of peers — whose dust a fool refused to 

cherish here. 

At Lord Btbon's Tomb. 

O Master, here I bow before a shrine; 
Before the lordliest dust that ever yet 
Moved animate in human form divine. 
Lol dust indeed to dust. The mold is 

set 
Above thee and the andent walls are wet. 
And drip all day in dank and silent gloom, 
As if the oold gray stones could not forget 
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Thy great estate sliraxik to this somber 

room. 
But lean to weep perpetnal tears aboTe 

thy tomb. 

Before me lie the oak-crown'd Aimesley 
hills, 
Before me lifts the ancient Annesley Hall 
Aboye the mossy oaks. . . .A picture fills 
With forms of other days. A maiden 

taU 
And fair; a fiery restless boy, with all 
The force of man! a steed that frets with- 
out; 
A long thin sword that msts upon the 

wall .... 
The generations pass. . . . Behold 1 about 
The iyied hall the fair-hair'd children 
sport and shout. 

A bay wreath, wound by Ina of the 

West, 
Hangs damp and stain'd upon the dark 

gray wall, 
AboTC thy time soil'd tomb and tatter'd 

oreet; 
A bay wreath gathered by the seas that 

call 
To orient Cathay, that break and fall 
On sheU-lined shores before Tahiti's 

breese. 
A slab, a crest, a wreath, and'ithese are 

aU 
Neglected, tatter*d, torn; yet only these 
The world bestows for song that riyaird 

singing seas. 

A bay-wreath wound by one more truly 
braye 
Than Shastan; fair as thy eternal fame, 
Bhe sat and wove aboye the sunset waye. 



And wound and sang thy measures and 

thy name. 
'Twas wound by one, yet sent with one 

acclaim 
By many, fair and warm as flowing wine, 
And purely true, and tall as growing 

flame, 
That list and lean in moonlight's mellow 

shine 
To tropic tales of loye in other tongues 

than thine. 

I bring this idle reflex of thy task. 
And my few loyes, to thy forgotten tomb; 
I leaye them here; and here all pardon ask 
Of thee, and patience ask of singers whom 
Thy majesty hath silenced. I resume 
My staff, and now my face is to the West; 
My feet are worn; the sun is gone, a gloom 
Has mantled Hucknall, and the minstrel's 

zest 
For fame is broken here, and here he pleads 

for rest. 



TO BEST AT LAST.» 

What wonder that I swore a prophet's 

oath 
Of after days.... I push'd the boughs 

apart, 
I stood, look'd forth, and then look'dback, 

all loath 
To leaye my shade w'd wood. I gather 'd 

heart 
From yeryfearfulness; with sudden start 
I plunged in the arena; stood a wild 
Uncertain thing, all artless, all in art ... . 
The braye approyed, the fair lean'd fair and 

smiled, — 



* These ftDAlvenet an peculiarly deioriptiTe of the home I hare hniU here on the Hiffata f ormj deeUnlnf 
yean; althoni^ written and fmbllihed in London— Songa of the Banlande— In 187S. Trae, my itrong lore 
of a home of my own, woodi, and "a earelew oideied garden " led me to aettle down in other landa more than 
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The lions tonoh with yelTet-ioneh a timid 
child. 

But now enough of men. Enough, brief 

day 
Of tamer life. The court, the castle gate 
That open'd wide along the pleasant way, 
The gracious conyerse of the kingly great 
Had made another glad and well elate 
With hope. A world of thanks; but lam 

grown 
Aweary .... I am not of this estate; 
The poor, the plain braye border-men 

alone 
Were my first loye, and these I will not 

now disown. 

I know a grassy slope aboye the sea. 
The utmost limit of the weetmost land. 
In sayage, gnarPd, and antique majesty 
The great trees belt about the place, and 

stand 
In guard, with mailM limb and lifted 

hand. 
Against the cold approaching ciyic pride. 
The foamy brooklets seaward leap; the 

bland 
Still air is fresh with touch of wood and 

tide, 
And peace, eternal peace, possesses wild 

and wide. 

Here I return, here I abide and rest; 

Some flocks and herds shall feed along the 
stream; 

Some corn and dimbing yines shall make 
us blest 

With bread and luscious fruit .... The sun- 
ny dream 

Of wampum men in moccasins that seem 

To come and go in silence, girt in shell. 



Before a sun-dad cabin-door, I deem 
The harbinger of peace. Hope weayes her 

spell 
Again about the wearied heart, and all is 

well. 

Here I shall sit in sunlit life's decline 
Beneath my yine and somber ye^dant 

tree. 
Some tawny maids in other tongues than 

mine 
Shall minister. Some memories shall be 
Before me. I shall sit and I shall see, 
That last yast day that dawn shall rein- 
spire, 
The sun fall down upon the farther sea. 
Fall wearied down to rest, and so retire, 
A splendid sinking isle of far-off fading 
fire. 



BEFOBE COBTEZ CAME! 

But seet The day -king hurls a dart 
At darkness, and his cold black heart 
Is pierced; and now, oompell'd to flee, 
Flies bleeding to the hollow'd sea. 
And now, behold, she radiant stands, 
And lifts her round brown jewelled hands 
Unto the broad, unfolding sun. 
And hails him Tonatiu and King 
With hallow'd mien and holy prayer. 
Her fingers o'er some symbols run. 
Her knees are bow'd in worshipping 
Her God, beheld when thine is not. 
In form of faith long, long forgot. 

Again she lifts her brown arms bare, 
Far flashing in their bands of gold 
And predous stones, rare, rich, and old. 
Was eyer mortal half so fair? 



ODoe and in pUoM widdy differant tram this whieh I had fanded and pletand Ions, lone afo^ bat I waa n«Tar 
well or at aU content in any i»laoe till now. Even the people abont me, nnworidly. dreamfnl, rilent and of 
other lands and tongoefl are, like my home, the lame I had pictured more than a quarter of a century aco, and 
I Joy in thia, that I have been thoa tmo to myielf . The only departore from my dear flnt plan is in finding my 
ideal home by the i^orloiM gate of San Vkaodeoo Initead of thewmberfir aet tea hank far to the north. "Where 
BoUa the Oregon." 
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Was ever Baoh a wealth of hair? 
Was ever auoh a plaintiye air? 
Was ever snoh a sweet despair? 

Still humbler now her form she bends; 
Still higher now the flame ascends: 
She bares her bosom to the sun. 
Again her jewelled fingers mn 
In signs and saored form and prayer. 
She bows with awe and holy air 
In lowly worship to the snn; 
Then rising oalls her lover's name, 
And leaps into the leaping flame. 

I do not hear the faintest moan. 
Or sonnd, or syllable, or tone. 
The red flames stoop a moment down, 
As if to raise her from the ground; 
They whirl, they swirl, they sweep aronnd 
With lightning feet and flery orown; 
Then stand np, tall, tip-toed, as one 
Would hand a soul up to the sun. 



IN THESIEBBAS. 

" No, not so lonely now— I love 
A forest maiden: she is mine 
And on Sierras' slopes of pine, 
The vines below, the snows above, 
A solitary lodge is set 
Within a fringe of water'd firs; 
And there my wigwam fires bum. 
Fed by a round brown patient hand. 
That small brown faithful hand of hen 
That never rests till my return. 
The yellow smoke is rising yet; 
Tiptoe, and see it where you stand 
Lift like a column from the land. 

** There are no sea-gems in her hair, 
No jewels fret her dimpled hands. 
And half her bronzen limbs are bare. 
Her round brown arms have golden bands, 
Broad, rich, and by her cunning hands 



Gut from the yellow virgin ore. 
And she does not desire more. 
I wear the beaded wampum belt 
That she has wove — the sable pelt 
That she has fringed red threads around; 
And in the mom, when men are not, 
I wake the valley with the shot 
That brings the brown deer to the ground. 
And she beside the lodge at noon 
Sings with the wind, while baby swings 
In sea-shell cradle by the bough- 
Sings low, so like the clover sings 
With swarm of bees; I hear her now, 
I see her sad face through the moon .... 
Such songs!— would earth had more of 

suchl 
She has not much to say, and she 
Lifts never voice to question me 
In aught I do . . . .and that is much. 
I love her for her patient trust. 
And my love*s forty-fold return — 
A value I have not to learn 
As you. . . .at least, as many must .... 

.... " She is not over taU or fair; 
Her breasts are ourtain'd by her hair. 
And sometimes, through the silken fringe, 
I see her bosom's wealth, like wine 
Burst through in luscious raddy tinge — 
And all its wealth and worth are mine. 
I know not that one drop of blood 
Of prince or chief is in her veins: 
I simply say that she is good. 
And loves me with pure womanhood. 
.... When that is said, why, what re- 
mains?" 
UouNT Sha8XA« 1872. 



PBOPHEOT. 

When spires shall shine on the Ama* 
zon's shore. 
From temples of God, and time shall have 
roU*d 
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Like a soroll irom the border the limitleee 
wold; 

When the tiger is tamed, and the mono no 
more 

Swings oyer the waters to chatter and call 

To the crocodile sleeping in rushes and 
fern; 

When cities shall gleam, and their battle- 
ments bum 

In the sunsets of gold, where the cocoa- 
nuts fall, 

Twill be something to lean from the 
stars and to know 

That the engine, red-mouthing with tur- 
bulent tongue, 

The white ships that come, and the cargoes 
that go, 

We invoked them of old when the nations 
were young: 

Twill be something to know that we 

named them of old,— 
That we said to the nations, Lot here is 

the fleece 
That allures to the rest, and the perfectest 

peace, 
With its foldings of sunlight shed mellow 

like gold: 

That we were the Canons in kingdoms 

untrod. 
And f ollow'd the trail through the rustle of 

leaves, 
And stood by the wave where solitude 

weayes 
Her garments of mosses and* lonely as 

Ood: 

That we did make Tenture when singers 

were young. 
Inviting from Europe, from long-trodden 

lands 
That are easy of Journeys, and holy from 

hands 
Laid upon by the Masters when giants had 

tongue: 



The prophet should lead us, —and lifting 
a hand 

To the world on the way, like a white 
guiding star. 

Point out and allure to the fair and un- 
known, 

And the far, and the hidden delights of a 
land. 

Behold my BienasI there singers shall 

throng; 
Their white brows shall break through the 

wings of the night 
As the fierce condor breaks through the 

clouds in his flight; 
And I here plant the cross and possess 

them with song. 



QUESTION? 

In the days when my mother, the Earth, 

was young. 
And you all were not, nor the likeness of 

you. 
She walk'd in her ioaidenly prime 

among 
The moonlit stars in the boundless 

blue. 

Then the great sun lifted his shining 

shield. 
And he flash'd his sword as the soldiers 

do, 
And he moTed like a king full over the 

field. 
And helook'd, and beloved her btaTC and 

true. 

And looking afar from the ultimate 

rim. 
As he lay at rest in a reach of light. 
He beheld her walking alone at night. 
When the buttercup stars in their beauty 

swim. 
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So he rose up fluBh'd in his Ioto, and 

he ran, 
And he reaoh'd his arms, and aronnd her 

vaiat 
He vonnd them strong like a ioYe-strack 

man, 
And he kiss'd and embraoed her, braye 

and chaste. 

80 he nnrsed his loye like a babe at its 

birth, 
And he warm*d in his loTe as the long 

years ran, 
Then embraoed her again, and sweet 

mother Earth 
Was a mother indeed, and her child was 

man. 

The son is the sire, the mother is earth! 
What more do yon know? what more do 

I need? 
The one he begot, and the one gave birth. 
And 1 love them both, and let langh at 

yoar creed. 

And who shall say I am all nnwise 
In my great, warm faith ? Time answers 

QS not: 
The qniok fool questions; bnt who re- 
plies? 
The wise man hesitates, hashed in 
thought. 



THOMAS OP TIGKE.* 

King of Tigre, doomrade tme 
Where in all thine isles artthon? 
Sailing on Fonseca bine ? 
Hearing Amapala now ? 
King of Tigre, where art thou ? 

Battling for Antilles' qneen ? 
Saber hilt, or oliye bongh? 
Crown of dnst, or laurel green? 
Boying loye, or marriage yow ? 
King and comrade, where art thou? 

Sailing on Pacific seas? 
Pitching tent in Pimo now ? 
Underneath magnolia trees ? 
Thatch of palm, or '.cedar bough? 
Soldier singer, where art thou ? 

Coasting on the Oregon? 
Saddle bow, or birchen prow? 
Bound the Isles of Amazon ? 
Pampas, plain, or mountain brow? 
Prince of royers, where art thou? 



MBS. FBANK LESLIE. 

I dream'd, O Queen, of thee, last night; 
I can but dream of thee to-day. 
But dream? Oh! I could kneel and pray 
To one, who, like a tender light, 



*Thla WM m Inve old bojhood friend in the Mount Shasta Dajs. Ton will And him there ae the Prince 
In my "Life Among the Modooi,'* "Unwritten Hiatery, Paqultak" "My Life Among the Indiana,'* "MjOwn 
Stoiy," or whatever other name enteqirieing or piratloal pnbUehen, Europe or America, maj luiTe dhoaen to give 
the one proae book Mniford and I put out in London during the Modoc war. Thia man. Prince 
Thomaa, now of Leon, Nioaragna, waa a great favorite and my best Mend, In one aenae for years in Europe^ 
He had passed the most adventurous life conceivable, at one time liavlng been king of an island. He gloried in 
the story ef his wild life, spent money like a real prince, and was the envy and admiration of fashionable dub 
men. 

"Where in all the world, and when, did he get so much mcmeyr once asked the praddent of the Ravage 
dub. 

"Well, I am not certain whether it was as a pirate ci the South Seaa or merely m a brigand of Mexico, " I 
answered. 

This answer coming to the ears of Thomas, he so far from being aogered was greatly pleased and laughed 
beartOy over it with aome friends at Lo(d Ho^ighton'a table. 
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Leads ever on my lonesome way, 
And wiU not pass — yet will not stay. 

I dream'd we roam*d in elden land; 
I saw yon walk in splendid state, 
With lifted head and hemrt elate, 
And lilies in yonr whit 3 ripht hand. 
Beneath yonr proud Saint Peter's dome 
That, silent, lords almighty Bome. 

A diamond star was in yonr hair, 
Tonr garments were of gold and snow; 
And men did turn and marrel so, 
And men did say, How matchless fair! 
And all men follow'd as yon pass*d; 
But I oame flilent, lone, and last. 

And holy men in sable gown. 
And girt with cord, and sandal shod. 
Did look to thee, and then to God. 
They cross'd themselves, with heads held 

down; 
They chid themselves, for fear that they 
Shonld, seeing thee, forget to pray. 

Hen pass*d, men spake in wooing word; 
Hen pass'd, ten thousand in a line. 
Ton stood before the sacred shrine, 
You stood as if you had not heard. 
And then you tum'd in calm command. 
And laid two lilies in my hand. 

O Lady, if by sea or land 
Tou yet might weary of all men. 
And turn unto your singer then. 
And lay one lily in his hand, 
Lol I would follow true and fax 
As seamen track the polar star. 

Hy soul is young, my heart is strong; 
O Lady, reach a hand to-day. 
And thou shalt walk the milky way, 
For I will give thy name to song. 
Yea, I am of the kings of thought. 
And thou shalt live when kings are not. 



THE POET. 

Yes, I am a dreamer. Yet while you 

dream. 
Then 1 am awake. When a child, back 

through 
The gates of the past I peer'd, and I knew 
The land I had lived in. I saw a broad 

stream. 
Saw raii«bows that oompass'd a world in 

their reach; 
I saw Ujy beloved go down on the beach; 
Saw her lean to this earth, saw her looking 

forme 
As shipmen look for loved ship at sea. . . . 
While you seek gold in the earth, why, I 
See gold in the steeps of the starry sky; 
And which Jo you think has the fairer 

view 
Of Ood in heaven — the dreamer or yon' 



DYSPEPTIC. 

I am as lone as lost winds on some 
height; 
As lone as yonder leaning moon at night, 
That climbs, like some sad, noiseless. 

footed nun, 
Far up against the steep and starry height, 
As if on holy mission. Yea, as one 
That knows no ark, or isle, or resting- 
place. 
Or chronicle of time, or wheeling sun, 
I drive for ever on through endless space. 
Like some lone bird in everlasting flight, 
Hy lonesome soul sails on through seas of 
night. 

Alone in sounding hollows of the sea; 
Alone on lifted, heaving hills of foam! 
To never rest; to ever rise and roam 
Where never kind or kindred soul may 

be; 
To roam where ships of commerce never 

ride. 
Sail on, and so forget the rest of shore; 
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To hear the waves complain, as if they 
died; 

To Bee the Tast waTes heave for ever- 
more; 

To know that no ships cross or measnre 
these^ 

My shoreless, strange, and most uncom- 
mon seas. 

Oh I who art thon, veil'd shape? My 

sonl cries out 
Through mist and storm. Lean thon to 

me! 
Come nearer, thon, that I may feel and 

see 
Thy wonnded side, and so forget all 

doubt I 
How terrible the night! I kneel to thee; 
I clasp thy knees: would clamber to thy 

hair. 
As one shipwrecked on some broad, broken 

sea 
Through intermingled oaths and awful 

shout. 
Uplifts white hands and prays in his de- 
spair, — 
So now my curses break into a prayer. 

The long days through I sit and sigh, 

alas! 
For love! Lone, beggar-like, beside the 

way 
I sit forlorn in lanes where Day must 

pass. 
I stretch imploring palms toward the 

Day, 
And cry, "O^Day! but give me love! I 

die 
For love! I let all other gifts go by. 
Yea, bring me but one love that runs to 

waste, 
One love that men pass by in heedless 

haste. 
And I will kiss thy feet and ask no more 
From all To-morrow's rich, mysterious 

store." 



The drear days mock me in my mute re- 
quest; 
The dark years roll like breakers on the 

shore. 
And die in futile thunder. As in jest. 
They bring bright, empty sheUs,— bring 

nothing more. 
Oh, sayl is sweet Love dead and hid from 

aU 
Who would disdain a colder touch than 

his? 
Then show me where Love lies. Put back 

the pall. 
Lot I will fall upon his face and kiss 
Sweet Love to life again; or I will lie, 
Lamenting, prone beside his dust, and 

die. 

Behold! my love has brought but rue and 

rime! 
I loved the blushing, bounding, singing 

Spring: 
She scarce would pause a day to hear me 

sing. 
I loved her sister, golden Summer-time: 
She gather'd close her robes and rustled 

pest. 
Through yellow fields of com. She 

scom*d to cast 
One tender look of love or hope behind; 
But, sighing, died upon the Autumn wind. 
Oh, then I loved the vast, the lonesome 

Night! 
She, too, pass'd on, and perish*d from my 

sight. 

Say! lives there naught on all the girdled 

world. 
That may survive one day its sorry 

birth? 
The very Moon grows thin and hunger- 

currd; 
The ardent Sun forgets his love of Earth, 
And turns, dark-brow'd, and draws his 

reach*d arms back, 
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The while she, moaming, moTee on olad 

in black. 
Bat listl I onoe did hear the good priest 

teU 
That hell is ejerlasting. Oh, my friend, 
To think that there is anght that will not 

end! 
Now let ns kneel and glTeQod thanks that 

heU is hell. 



VALE t AMERICA."^ 

Let me rise and go forth. A far, dim 

spark 
Blnmes my prih. The light of my day 
Hath fled, and yot am I far away. 
The bright, bent moon has dipp'd her horn 
In the darkling sea. High up in the dark 
The wrinkled old lion, he looks away 
To the east, and impatient as if for 

mom .... 
I ha^e gone the girdle of earth, and say. 
What haye I gain'd bat a temple gray. 
Two crow's feet, and a heart forlorn! 

A star starts yonder like a soal afraid! 
It falls like a thonght through the great 

profound. 
Fearfnlly swift and with never a sound. 
It fades into nothing, as all things fade; 
Tea, as all things fail. And where is the 

leayen 
In the pride of a name or a proud man's 

nod? 
Oh, tiresome, tiresome stairs to heayeni 
Weary, oh, wearisome ways to Ood! 
"Twere better to sit with the chin on the 

palm, 
Slow tapping the sand, come storm, come 

calm. 



I have lived from within and not from 

without; 
I have drunk from a fount, have fed from 

a hand 
That no man knows who lives upon land; 
And yet my soul it is crying out. 
I care not a pin for the praise of men; 
But I hunger for love. I starve, I die. 
Each day of my life. Te pass me by 
Each day, and laugh as ye pass; and 

when 
Ye come, I start in my place as ye come. 
And lean, and would speal^— but my lips 

are dumb. 

Yon sliding stars and the changeful 

moon.... 
Let me rest on the plains of Lombardy for 

aye. 
Or sit down by this Adrian Sea and die. 
The days that do seem as some afternoon 
They all are here. I am strong and true 
To myself; can pluck and could plant 

anew 
Hy heart, and grow tall; could come to be 
Another being; lift bolder hand 
And conquer. Tet ever will come to me 
The thought that Italia is not my land. 

Could I but return to my woods once 

more. 
And dwell in their depths as I have dwelt. 
Kneel in their mosses as I have knelt. 
Sit where the cool white rivers run, 
Away from the world and half hid from 

the sun. 
Hear winds in the wood of my storm-torn 

shores 
To tread where only the red man trod. 
To say no word, but listen to Ood! 
Olad to the heart with listening,— 



* I do BOl tik* adH bit of impftttoDM. nor do I opMlMij ooe alM tu tik* it 
of landmark or Joomal in mj jovnioj thnra^ UCa. It la only an oaaapla of 
In Italy. I bad. aflnr a Umg alrante witb ufMlt atttlad down In Half to 
oaa Mt was Tny miaanU^ and viota aoeoidlngljr. 
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It Menu to me that I then eould nng. 
And ling as nerer rang man before. 

Bot de^tangled woodland and wild 
waterfall, 

fareweU for aye, till the Judgment Day! 

1 ihall fee you no mora, O land of mine, 
O half-awara land, like a child at play! 

O Toiodesa and -nuit as the pash'd-back 

ildeB! 
Ko mora, bine seas in the blest snnahine. 
No mora, black woods whera the white 

peaks Tis€^ 
No mora, bleak plains whera the high 

winds fall. 
Or the red man keeps or the shrill birds 

oaU! 

I must find diTorsion with another kind: 
Thera are roads on the land and roads on 

the sea; 
Take ship and sail, and sail till I find 
The love that I sought from eternity; 
Bun away from oneself, take ship and sail 
The middle white seas; see turban 'd 

men, — 
Throw thought to the dogs for aye. And 

when 
All seas are travel'd and all scenes fail. 
Why, then this doubtful, cursed gift of 

Terse 
]£ay save me from death — or something 

worse. 

Hy hand it is weary, and my haip un- 
strung; 

And whera is the good that I pipe or sing. 

Fashion new notes, or shape any thing? 

The songs of my rivers ramain unsung 

Henceforward for me. . . .But a man shall 
arise 

From the far, vast yalleys of the Occi- 
dent, 

With hand on a harp of gold, and with 
eyes 

That lift with glory and a proud intent; 



Yet so gentle indeed, that his sad heart- 
strings 

Shall thrill to the heart of yonr heart as 
he sings. 

Let the wind sing songs in the lake-side 
reeds, 
Lo, I shall be less than the indolent 

wind! 
Why should I sow, when I rei^ and bind 
And gather in nothing but the thistle 

weeds? 
It is best I abide, let what will befall; 
To rest if I can, let time roll by: 
Let others endearor to learn, while I, 
With naught to conceal, with much to re- 
gret. 
Shall sit and endearor, aloney to forget. 

Shall I sh^ie pipes from these seaside 

reeds. 
And play for the children, that shout and 

caU? 
Lo! men they haTe mock'd me the whole 

year through! 
I shall sing no mora ... I shall find in old 

creeds, 
And in quaint old tongnes, a worid that is 

new; 
And these, I will ffJSba the sweets of 

them all. 
And the old-time doctrines and the old- 
time signs, 
I will taste of them all, as tasting old 

wines. 

I will find new thought, as a new-found 

Tcin 
Of rook-lock'd gold in my far, fair West. 
I will rast and forget, will entreat to be 

blest; 
Take up new thought and again grow 

yoring; 
Tea, take a new world as one bom again, 
And never hear mora mine own mother 

tongue; 
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Nor miss it . Why should I ? I never once 

heard, 
In my land's language^ lovers one sweet 

word. 



Did I oonrt fame^ or the favor of 

man? 
l£ake war npon creed, or strike hand with 

clan? 
I sang my songs of the sounding 

trees, 
As careless of name or of fame as the 

sea; 
And these I sang for the love of these* 
And the sad sweet solace they brought to 

me. 
I but sang for myself, touched here, touch'd 

there^ 
As a strong-wing'd bird that flies any- 
where. 

• ...How I do wander! And yet why 

not? 
I once had a song, told a tale in rhyme; 
Wrote books, indeed, in my proud young 

prime; 
I aim*d at the heart like a musket 

baU; 
I struck cursed folly like a cannon 

shot, — 
And where is the glory or good of it 

aU? 
Tet these did I write for my land, but 

this 
I write for myself,— and it is as it is. 

Yea, storms have blown counter and 
shaken me. 

And yet was I fashion'd for strife, and 
strong 

And daring of heart, and bom to en- 
dure; 

My soul sprang upward, my feet felt 
sure; 



My faith was as wide as a wide-bongh*d 

tree. 
But there be limits; and a sense of 

wrong 
Forever before you will make you less 
A man, than a man at first would guess. 

Good men can forgive— and, they say, 

forget.... 
Far less of the angel than Indian was 

set 
In my fierce nature. And I look 

away 
To a land that is dearer than this, and 

say, 
" I shall remember, though you may for- 
get. 
Yea, I shall remember for aye and a 

day 
The keen taunts thrown in a boy face, 

when 
He cried unto God for the love of men.** 



Enough, ay and more than enough, of 

this! 
I know that the sunshine must follow the 

rain; 
And if this be the winter, why spring 

again 
Must come in its season, full blossomed 

with bliss. 
I will lean to the storm, though the winds 

blow strong .... 
Yea, the winds they have blown and have 

shaken me — 
As the winds blow songs through a shat- 
tered tree. 
They have blown this broken and careless 

set song. 

They have sung this song, be it never 
bad; 
Have blown upon me and play*d upon 
me, 
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Hare broken the notes, — blown sad, blown 

glad; 
Just as the winds blow fierce and free 
A barren, a blighted, and a carsed fig 

tree. 
And it I grow careless and heed no 

whit 
Whether it please or what comes of it, 
Why, talk to the winds, then, and not to 

me. 
Ybkios, 1874. 



THE QUEST OP LOVK* 

The qaest of loye? 'Tis the qnest of 

troables; 
'Tis the wind throngh the woods of the 

Oregon. 
Sit down, sit down, for the world goes 

on 
Ftecisely the same; and the rainbow bub- 
bles 
Of love, they gather, or' break, or 

blow. 
Whether yon bother your brain or 

no; 
And for all your troables and all yonr 

tears, 
*Twere just the same in a hundred years. 



By the popnlons land, or the lonesome 

sea, 
Lo! these were the gifts of the gods to 

men, — 
Three miserable gifts, and only three: 
To loYB, to forget, and to die-Hind 

then? 
To lore in peril, and bitter-sweet pain. 
And then, forgotten, lie down and 

die: 
One moment of sun, whole seasons of 

rain. 



*n«CBMDt ttom m long poem done In Itmli. 



Then night is roll'd to the door of the 
sky. 

To love? To sit at her feet and to 

weep; 
To climb to her face, hide yonr face in 

her hair; 
To nestle yon there like a babe in its 

sleep, 
And, too, like a babe, to belicTe— it stings 

therel 
To love! 'Tis to suffer, *'Lie close to my 

breast. 
Like a fair ship in hayen, O darling!" I 

cried. 
"Tour round arms outreaching to heaven 

for rest 
Make signal to death.".... Death came, 

and loye died. 
To forget? To forget, mount horse and 

dutch sword; 
Take ship and make sail to the ice-prlson*d 

seas, 
Write books and preach lies; range lands; 

or go hoard 
A graye full of gold, and buy wines — and 

drink lees: 
Then die; and die cursing, and call it a 

prayer 1 
Is earth but a top— a boy-god's delight, 
To be spun for his pleasure, while man's 

despair 
Breaks out like a wail of the damn'd 

through the night ? 

Sit down in the darkness and weep with 

me 
On the edge of the world. Lo, loye lies 

dead! 
And the earth and the sky, and the sky 

and the sea, 
Seem shutting together as a book that is 

read. 
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Yet what haTe ve leam'd? We Uagh*d 

with delight 
In the monung at 8ohool, and kept toying 

withaU 
Time's silly playthings. Now, wearied 

ere night, 
We mnst ozy for dark-mother, her cradle 

the pall. 



'Twere better blow trumpets 'gainst love, 

keep away 
That traitoroas urchin with fire or 

shower, 
Than hare him come near you for one little 

honr. 
Take physio, consult with your doctor, as 

you 
Would fight a contagion; carry all 

through 
The populous day some drug that smells 

loud. 
As you pass on your way, or make way 

through the crowd. 
Talk war, or carouse ; only keep off the 

day 
Of his coming, with every hard means in 

your way. 



Blow smoke in the eyes of the world, 

and laugh 
With the broad-chested men, as you loaf 

at your inn. 
As you crowd to your inn from your saddle 

and quaff 
Bed wine from a horn; while your dogs 

at your feet. 
Your slim spotted dogs, like the fawn, and 

as fleet. 
Crouch patiently by and look up at your 

face. 
As they wait for the call of the horn to the 

chase; 
For you shall not suffer, and you shall not 

sin. 



Until peace goes out just as love comes 
in. 



Loye horses and hounds, meet many 

good men — 
Tea, men are most proper, and keep you 

from care. 
There is strength in a horse. There is 

pride in his will; 
It is sweet to look back as you climb the 

steep hill. 
There is room. You haye movement of 

limb; you haye air, 
Haye the smell of the wood, of the grasses; 

and then 
What comfort to rest, as you lie thrown 

full length 
All night and alone, with your fists full of 

strength! 
Go away, go away with your bitter-sweet 

pain 
Of loye; for loye is the story of 

troubles. 
Of troubles and loye, that travel to- 
gether 
The round world round. Behold the 

bubbles 
Of loye! Then troubles and turbulent 

weather. 
Why, man had all Eden! Then lovey then 

Cain! 



AFRICA. 

OhI she is very old. I lay, 
liade dumb with awe and wonder- 
ment. 
Beneath a palm before my tent. 
With idle and discouraged hands. 
Not many days ago, on sands 
Of awful, silent Africa. 
Long gazing on her ghostly shades^ 
That lift their bare arms in the air. 
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I lay. I xnnsed where story fades 
From her dark brow and found her fair. 



A slavep and old, within her yeins 
There mns that warm, forbidden blood 
That no man dares to dignify 
In elevated song. The chains 
That held her race but yesterday 
Hold still the hands of men. Forbid 
Is Ethiop. The tnrbid flood 
Of prejudice lies stagnant still. 
And all the world is tainted. Will 
And wit lie broken as a lance 
Against the brazen mailed face 
Of old opinion. None adyance. 
Steel-dad and glad, to the attack. 
With tmmpet and with song. Look 

back! 
Beneath yon pyramids lie hid 
The histories of her great race. . . . 
Old Kilns rolls right sullen by, 
With all his secrets. Who shall say: 
My father reared a pyramid; 
My brother dipped the dragon's wings; 
My mother was Semiramis ? 
Tea, harps strike idly out of place; 
Men sing of sarage Saxon kings 
New-born and known but yesterday. 
And Norman blood presumes to say .... 

Nay, ye who boast ancestral name 
And vaunt deeds dignified by time 
Must not despise her. Who hath worn 
Since time began a face that is 
So all-enduring, old like this — 
A face like Africa's ? Behold I 
The Sphinx is Africa. The bond 
Of silence is upon her. Old 
And white with tombs, and rent and 

shorn; 
With raiment wet with tears, and torn, 
And trampled on, yet all untamed; 
All naked now, yet not ashamed, — 
The mistress of the young world's 

prime. 



Whose obelisks still laugh at time, 
And lift to heaven her fair name, 
Sleeps satisfied upon her fame. 

Beyond the Sphinx, and still beyond, 
Beyond the tawny desert-tomb 
Of Time; beyond tradition, loom 
And lifts, ghost-like, from out the gloom. 
Her thousand cities, battle-torn 
And gray with story and with Time. 
Her humblest ruins are sublime; 
Her thrones with mosses overborne 
Make velvets for the feet of Time. 

She points a hand and cries: '*Oo 

read 
The letter'd obelisks that lord 
Old Bome, and know my name and 

deed. 
My archives these^ and plunder'd when 
I had grown weary of all men." 
We turn to these; we cry: " Abhorr'd 
Old Sphinx, behold, we cannot read! " 



CROSSINQ THE PLAINS. 

What great yoked brutes with briskets 

low. 
With wrinkled necks like buifido. 
With round, brown, liquid, pleading eyes, 
That tum'd so slow and sad to you. 
That shone like love's eyes soft with 

tears, 
That seem'd to plead, and make replies^ 
The while they bow'd their necks and 

drew 
The creaking load; and look'd at you. 
Their sable briskets swept the ground, 
Their cloven feet kept solemn sound. 

Two sullen bullocks led the line. 
Their great eyes shining bright like 
wine: 
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Two sullen captive kings were they, 
That had in time held herds at bay, 
And eyen now they crnsh'd the sod 
With stolid sense of majesty, 
And stately stepp*d and stately trod. 
As if 'twere something still to be 
Kings even in captivity. 



THE MEN OF FORTY-NINE. 

Those braye old bricks of forty-nine! 
What lives they lived! what deaths they 

died! 
A thousand oafions, darkling wide 
Below Sierra's slopes of pine, 
Receive them now. And they who died 
Along the far, dim, desert route — 
Their ghosts are many. Let them keep 
Their vast possessions. The Piute, 
The tawny warrior, will dispute 
No boundary with these. And I 
Who saw them live^ who felt them die, 
Say, let their unplow'd ashes sleep, 
Untouoh'd by man, on plain or steep. 



The bearded, sunbrown'd men who 
bore 
The burden of that frightful year. 
Who toil'd, but did not gather store, 
They shall not be forgotten. Drear 
And white, the plains of Shoshonee 
Shall point us to that farther shore. 
And long, white, shining lines of bones. 
Make needless sign or white mile-stones. 



The wild man*s yell, the groaning 

wheel; 
The train that moved like drifting 

barge; 
The dust that rose up like a doud — 
Like smoke of distant battle! Loud 



The great whips rang like shot, and 

steel 
Of antique fashion, crude and large, 
Flashed back as in some battle charge. 



They sought, yea, they did find their 
rest. 
Along that long and lonesome way, 
These brave men buffet'd the West 
With lifted faces. Full were they 
Of great endeavor. Brave and true 
As stem Crusader clad in steel. 
They died a- field as it was fit. 
Made strong with hope, they dared to do 
Achievement that a host to-day 
Would stagger at, stand back and reel« 
Defeated at the thought of it. 

What brave endeavor to endure! 
What patient hope^ when hope was past! 
What still surrender at the last, 
A thousand leagues from hope! how pure 
They lived, how proud they died! 
How generous with life! The wide 
And gloried age of chivalry 
Hath not one page like this to me. 

Let all these golden days go by, 
In sunny summer weather. I 
But think upon my buried brave. 
And breathe beneath another sky. 
Let Beauty glide in gilded car, 
And find my sundown seas afar. 
Forgetful that 'tis but one grave 
From eastmost to the westmost wave. 



Tea, I remember! The still tears 
That o'er unoofin'd faces fell! 
The final, silent, sad farewell! 
God! these are with me all the years! 
They shall be with me ever. I 
Shall not forget. I hold a trust. 
They are part of my existence. When 
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Swift down the shuung iron txaek 

XoQ sweep, and fields of com flash 

back, 
And herds of lowing steers move by, 

And men langh loud, in mnte mistrast, 

I tnm to other days, to men 

Who made a pathway with their dnst* 

Napub^ 1874. 



THE HEBOES OF AMERICA. 

O perfect heroes of the earth, 
That conquered forests, harvest set I 
O sires, mothers of my West! 
How shall we oonnt yonr prond bequest? 
But yesterday ye gave ns birth; 
We eat yonr hard-earn*d bread to-day, 
Nor toil nor spin nor make regret, 
Bnt praise our petty selves and say 
How great we are. We all forget 
The still endurance of the rude 
Unpolish'd sons of solitude. 



What strong, uncommon men were 
these, 
These settlers hewing to the seas! 
Great homy-handed men and tan; 
Men blown from many a barren land 
Beyond the sea; men red of hand, 
And men in love, and men in debt. 
Like David's men in battle set; 
And men whose very hearts had died, 
Who only sought these woods to hide 
Their wretchedness, held in the van; 
Tet every man among them stood 
Alone, along that sounding wood. 
And every man somehow a man. 
They push'd the mailed wood asidey 
They tos8*d the forest like a toy. 
That grand forgotten race of men — 
The boldest band that yet has been 
Together since the siege of Troy. 

San Fbancisoo, 1871. 



ATTILA»S THRONE: TORCELLO. 

I do recall some sad days spent 
By borders of the Orient, 
*Twould make a tale. It matters not. 
I sought the loneliest seas; I sought 
The solitude of ruins, and forgot 
Mine own life and my littleness 
Before this fair land's mute distress. 

Slow sailing through the reedy isles, 
Some sunny summer yesterdays, 
I watched the storied yellow sail. 
And lifted prow of steely mail 
'TIS all that's left Torcello now,— 
A pirate's yellow sail, a prow. 



I touch'd Torcello. Once on land, 
I took a sea-shell in my hand, 
And blew like any trumpeter. 
I felt the fig leaves lift and stir 
On trees that reach from ruin'd wall 
Above my head, — but that was all. 
Back from the farther island shore 
Came echoes trooping — nothing more. 

By cattle paths grass-grown and worn. 
Through marbled streets all stain'd and 

torn 
By time and battle^ lone I walk'd. 
A bent old beggar, white as one 
For better fruitage blossoming, 
Came on. And as he came he talk'd 
Unto himself; for there were none 
In all his island, old and dim. 
To answer back or question him. 
I tum'd, retraced my steps once more. 
The hot miasma steam'd and rose 
In deadly vapor from the reeds 
That grew from out the shallow shore. 
Where peasants say the sea-horse feeds. 
And Neptune shapes his horn and blows, 

Tet here stood Adria once, and here 
Attila came with sword and flame. 
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And Bet his throne of hollow'd stone 
In her high mart* And it remains 
Still lord o*er all. Where onoe the tears 
Of mute petition fell, the rains 
Of heaven fall. Lo! all alone 
There lifts this massive empty throne. 

I ellmb'd and sat that throne of stone 
To contemplate, to dream, to reign — 
Ay, reign above myself; to call 
The people of the past again 
Before me as I sat alone 
In all my kingdom. There were kine 
That browsed along the reedy brine, 
And now and then a tnsky boar 
Would shake the high reeds of the 

shore, 
A bird blow by,— but that was all. 



I watch'd the lonesome sea-gull pass. 
I did remember and forget^ — 
The past roll'd by; I lived alone. 
I sat the shapely, chisell'd stone 
That stands in tall, sweet grasses set; 
Ay, girdle deep in long, strong grass. 
And green alfalfa. Very fair 
The heavens were, and still and bluey 
For Nature knows no changes there. 
The Alps of Venice, far away. 
Like some half -risen late moon lay. 

How sweet the grasses at my feet! 

The smell of clover over-sweet. 

I heard the hum of bees. The bloom 

Of clover-tops and cherry-trees 

Was being rifled by the bees, 

And these were building in a tomb. 

The fair alfalfa—such as has 

Usurp'd the Occident, and grows 

With all the sweetness of the rose 

On Sacramento's sundown hills — 

Is there, and that dead island fills 

With fragrance. Yet the smell of death 

Comes riding in on every breath. 



That sad, sweet fragrance. It had 

sense. 
And sound, and voice. It was a part 
Of that which had possess'd my heart. 
And would not of my will go hence. 
'Twas Autumn's breath; 'twas sad as 

kiss 
Of some sweet worshipp'd woman is. 

Some snails had dimb'd the throne and 

writ 
Their silver monograms on it . 
In unknown tongues. I sat thereon, 
I dream'd until the day was gone; 
I blew again my pearly shell, — 
Blew long and strong, and loud and 

well; 
I puff*d my cheeks, I blew as when 
Horn'd satyrs piped and danced as men. 

Some mouse-brown cows that fed within 

Look'dup. A cowherd rose hard by. 

My single subject, clad in skin. 

Nor yet half -dad. I caught his eye, — 

He stared at me, then tum'd and fled. 

He frighten'd fled, and as he ran. 

Like wild beast from the face of man, 

Back o'er his shoulder threw his head. 

He stopp'd, and then this subject true, 

Mine only one in all the isle, 

Tum*d round, and, with a fawning 

smile, 
Game back and ask'd me for a aotc/ 



WESTWAKD HOI 

What strength! what strife! what rude 

unrest! 
What shocks! what half -shaped armies 

met! 
A mighty nation moving west. 
With all its steely sinews set 
Against the living forests. Hear 
The shouts, the shots of pioneer. 
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The rended forests, roUiug wheels. 
As if some half-check'd army reels, 
Recoils, redoubles, comes again. 
Lend Bonuding like a hurricane. 

O bearded, stalwart, westmost men, 
So tower-like, so Qothic bailt! 
A kingdom won without the guilt 
Of studied battle, that hath been 
Tour blood's inheritance . . . .Your heirs 
Enow not your tombs: The great plow- 
shares 
Cleave softly through the mellow loam 
Where yon have made eternal home, 
And set no sign. Your epitaphs 
Are writ in furrows. Beauty laughs 
While through the green ways wandering 
Beside her love, slow gathering 
White starry-hearted May-time blooms 
Above your lowly levePd tombs; 
And then below the spotted sky 
3he stops, she leans, she wonders why 
The ground is heaved and broken so. 
And why the grasses darker grow 
And droop and trail like wounded wing. 

Yea, Time, the grand old harvester. 
Has gathered you from wood and plain. 
We call to you again, again; 
The rush and rumble of the oar 
Comes back in answer. Deep and wide 
The wheels of progress have passed on; 
The silent pioneer is gone. 
His ghost is moving down the trees, 
And now we push the memories 
Of bluff, bold men who dared and died 
In foremost battle, quite aside. 



VENICE. 

City at sea, thou art surely an ark, 
Sea-Uown and a-wreck in the rain and 

dark. 
Where the white sea-oaps are so toss'd and 

curl'd. 



Thy sins they were many — and behold the 

flood! 
And here and about us are beasts in 

stud. 
Creatures and beasts that creep and go, 
Enough, ay, and wicked enough I know, 
To populate, or devour, a world. 



O wrinkled old lion, looking down 
With brazen frown upon mine and 

me. 
From tower a-top of your watery town, 
Old king of the desert, once king of the 

sea: 
List! here is a lesson for thee to-day. 
Proud and immovable monarch, I say, 
Lo! here is a lesson to-day for thee, 
Of the things that were and the things 

to be. 



Dank palaces held by the populous 

sea 
For the good dead men, all oover'd with 

shell, — 
We will pay them a visit some day; and 

we. 
We may come to love their old palaces 

well. 
Bah! toppled old columns all tumbled 

across, 
Toss'd in the waters that lift and fall. 
Waving in waves long masses of moss. 
Toppled old columns, — and that will be 

aU. 



I know you, lion of gray Saint Mark; 
You fluttered all seas beneath your wing. 
Now, over the deep, and up in the 

dark, 
High over the girdles of bright gaslight, 
With wings in the air as if for flight. 
And crouching as if about to spring 
From top of your granite of Africa, — 
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Say, what shall be said of yon some 
day? 

What shall be said, O grim Saint Mark, 
Savage old beast so cross 'd and ohnrl'd, 
By the after-men from the nnder- world? 
What shall be said as they search along 
And sail these seas for some sign or spark 
Of the old dead fires of the dear old days, 
When men and story haye gone their 

ways. 
Or eyen yonr city and name from song? 

Why, snllen old monarch of still'd Saint 

Mark, 
Strange men of my West, wise-month'd 

and strong, 
Will oome some day and, gazing long 
And mate with wonder, will say of thee: 
«• This is the Saintl High oyer the dark. 
Foot on the Bible and great teeth bare, 
Tail whipped back and teeth in the air — 
Lo! this is the Saint, and none but hel" 



A HAILSTOBM IK VENICE. 

The hail like cannon-shot stmok the 

sea 
And chnrn'd it white as a creamy foam; 
Then hail like battle-shot stmck where we 
Stood looking a-sea from a sea-girt home — 
Came shooting askance as if shot at the 

head; 
Then glass flew shiyer'd and men fell 

down 
And pray'd where they fell, and the gray 

old town 
Lay riddled and helpless as if shot dead. 



Then lightning right full in the eyes! 
and then 
Fair women fell down flat on the face, 



And pray'd their pitif al Mother with tears, 
And pray'd black death as a hiding-place; 
And good priests pray'd for the sea-bonnd 

men 
As never good priests had pray'd for 

years .... 
Then Qod spake thunder! And then the 

rain! 
The great, white, beantifnl, high-bom 

rain! 



SANTA MAHIA: TOBCELLO. 

And yet again through the watery miles 
Of reeds I row'd, till the desolate isles 
Of the black-bead makers of Venice were 

not. 
I tonch'd where a single sharp tower is 

shot 
To heaven, and torn by thunder and rent 
As if it had been Time's battlement. 
A city lies dead, and this great grave- 
stone 
Stands on its grave like a ghost alone. 

Some cherry-trees grow here, and here 
An old church, simple and severe 
In ancient aspect, stands alone 
Amid the ruin and decay, all grown 
In moss and grasses. Old and quaint. 
With antique outs of martyr'd saint, 
The gray church stands with stooping 

knees, 
Defying the decay of seas. 

Her pictured hell, with flames blown 
high. 
In bright mosaics wrought and set 
When man first knew the Nubian art; 
Her bearded saints as black as jet; 
Her quaint Madonna, dim with rain 
And touch of pious lips of pain. 
So touch'd my lonesome soul, that I 
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Gazed long, then oame and gazed again, 
And loyed, and took her to my heart. 

• 

Nor monk in blaok, nor Capncin, 
Nor priest of any creed was seen. 
k Bnnbrown*d woman, old and tail* 
And still as any shadow is, 
Stole forth from oat the mossy wall 
With massive keys to show me this: 
Game slowly forth, and, following, 
Three birds — and all with drooping wing. 

Three mate brown babes of hers; and 
they— 
Oh, they were beaatifol as sleep, 
Or death, below the troubled deep! 
And on the pouting lips of these. 
Bed corals of the silent seas, 
Sweet birds, the eyerlasting seal 
Of silence that the God has set 
On this dead island sits for aye. 

I would forget, yet not forget 
Their helpless eloquence. They creep 
Somehow into my heart, and keep 
One bleak, cold corner, jewel set. 
They steal my better self away 
To them, as little birds that day 
Stole fruits from out the cherry-trees. 

So helpless and so wholly still. 
So sad, so wrapt in mute surprise, 
That I did love, despite my will. 
One little maid of ten — such eyes. 
So large and lovely, so divine! 
Such pouting lips, such pearly cheek! 
Did lift her perfect eyes to mine. 
Until our souls did touch and speak — 
Stood by me all that perfect day, 
Yet not one sweet word could she say. 

She tnrn*d her melancholy eyes 
So constant to my own, that I 



Forgot the going clouds, the sky; 

Found fellowship, took bread and wine: 

And so her little soul and mine 

Stood very near together there. 

And oh, I found her very fair! 

Tet not one soft word could she say: 

What did she think of all that day? 



CABMEN. 

Not that I deemed she loved me. Nay, 
I dared not even dream of that. 
I do but say I knew her; say 
She sat in dreams before me, sat 
All still and voiceless as love is — 
But say her soul was warm as wine, 
But say it overflowed in mine. 
And made itself a part of this. 

The conversation of her eyes 
Was language of the gods. Her breast 
Was their abiding place of rest; 
Her heart their gate to Paradise. 
Her heart, her heart! ^Tis shut, ah me! 
'Tis shut, and I have lost the key. 

The prayer of love breaks to an oath . . . 
No matter if she loved or no, 
God knows I loved enough for both, 
That day of days, so dear, so fond; 
And knew her, as you shall not know 
Till you have known sweet death, and you 
Have oross'd the dark; gone over to 
The great majority beyond. 



TO THE JEBSEY LILT. 

If all God's world a garden were^ 
And women were but flowers. 
If men were bees that busied there, 
Through endless summer hours, 
O I would hum God's garden through 
For honey till I oame to you. 
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IN A QOKBOLA. 

'Twas night in Venioe. Then down to the 

tide, 
Where a tall and a shadowy gondolier 
Lean*d on his oar, like a lifted spear;^- 
'Twas night in Venioe; then side by side 
We sat in his boat. Then oar a-trip 
On the black boat's keel, then dip and dip, 
These boatmen shonld build their boats 

more widey 
For we were together, and side by side. 

The sea it was leyel as seas of light, 
As still as the light ere a hand was laid 
To the making of lands, or the seas were 

made. 
'Twas fond as a bride on her bridal night 
When a great love swells in her sonl like a 

sea, 
And makes her but less than divinity. 
*TwaB night,— The sonl of the day, I wis. 
A woman's face hiding from her first kiss. 

....Ah, how one wanders 1 Tet after it 
all. 



To langh at all lovers and to learn to 

scoff .... 
When yon really have naught of acconnt 

to say. 
It is better, perhaps, to poll leaves by the 

way; 
Watch the round moon rise, or the red 

stars f^; 
And then, too, in Venice! dear, moth- 
eaten town;' 
One palace of pictures; great frescoes 

spill'd down 
Outside the walls from the fullness there- 

of:— 



'Twas night in Venice. On o'er the 

tide— 
These boats they are narrow as they can 

be. 
These crafts they are narrow enough, and 

we. 
To balance the boat, sat side by side- 
Out under the arch of the Bridge of Sighs, 
On under the arch of the star-sown skiett; 
We two were together on the Adrian Sea, — 
The one fair woman of the world to me. 



I WM Tftln enoagb to be penaadad— Lfmdoo, 1877-8— fnto pnMMitng two fat Tolvmct of my ''oompleto* 
poemi. The work waa dedloated to Lord Hooi^iton. who gengroudy gafe pennltdon withoat looking it otct. But 
he had the good taste to diallke the empty Terboelty, imitations and all snoh weakussses of the masi, and bad 
the gentill^ to promptly tell me sa Better stlO, he took a penofl and strook out mnoh. B»Ter stUl, he hsartlly 
indorsed many descriptlcms of men and things in the West^ and here and there wrote "Pietonsl Piotnies." And 
so in memory of the most helptal friend I erer had I have pot these bits together here^ along with some others of 
Uke oharaoter, and eaUed them Piotnies. 

Yet HouglitOQ was not so stoutly my friend al tixtK and same forward only tardily as the rigfatfnl and nndis- 
pated head of literary and sodai London, after I had my first soooess. But on my Udrd and fourth visits to 
Europe, and when the pitiful jackals wen loud in my land, then he took me to his heart and to his hearthstone 
So that I am indebted to the small enmities of Am<ri#ta. for his great fkiendship. Ton may remember It was he 
who was flnt to know Keats ; and thelast^toa Vorhelb was who set up that sfcme with the poetical Inserlption. 
Here lies one irtiose name was writ In water." And for half a oentnry Houghton kept that lowly grave the 
greenest and pleasantest in all Borne ; literally kept " The daisies growing over me." 

I see in the first volume of his biography, newly ont^ that he and Oladstooe had some ezobange of letters 
about myself ; and from tUs I suspeet I owe this biave nobleman far more than he ever let me know. In his 
last letter, written firom Oreeoe when no longer strong, he says: "I oommand you aeoepi the invitatiou to spend a 
season with Mr. Gladstone at Hawardsn Oastle. It is your duty to yourself and your great oountiy to learn how 
the real king of Bn^and Uvea." 

Here ends, as a rule, my earlier poems; that Is sndi as ware written or outlined before going abroad; also 
sneh as were wrltteninor of other laadSi Of oooae no sharp lines oan be drawn between old and new, U we foUow 
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data of prodnottoD, nor ii that impovlaDt I onlj wiih to poiint out that the plaoa for a man to mite !• In hie own 
eoontiy, d his own land and out d his own heart. Eto most have a home and he must have a heart for that home. 
True, some of theee last and heet poems were begon and even pobUshed in Italj. bat they never eoold have been 
flntshed there. Mnoh of this foreign work is left oat entirely, as beyond repair; for It was nearly all sad, even 
siekly. Song should be dad, lofty, beantifaL Besidee some of it wes bitter. As to whether I had a right to fesl 
so utterly miserable in my ezHe does not matter now. I am thankful for the strength that kept me sQent and the 
eoorage that brought me home to the brave and lulgbt young lovers of the beaatifumnith by the sea of sees. Those 
of the new generation who gather about me see no reason why a man msy not win fame or fMends abroad if he 
ean, and I would not have them see one word of Uttemeei in this book. Vor tndy there is nothing of the sort in 
my heart now at the laik 
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My MountaxM ttill are free/ 
They hurl oppremon back; 
They keep the boon of liberty. 



THE GOLD THAT GREW BY SHASTA 

TOWN. 

From Shasta town to Redding town 
The ground is torn by miners dead; 
The manzanita, rank and red, 
Drops dnsty berries up and down 
Their grass-grown trails. Their silent 

mines 
Are wrapped in chaparral and Tines; 
Yet one gray miner still sits down 
'Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town. 

The quail pipes pleasantly. The hare 
Leaps oarelesB o'er the golden oat 
That grows below the water moat; 
The lizard basks in sunlight there. 
The brown hawk swims the perfumed air 
XJnfrightened through the liyelong day; 
And now and then a curious bear 
Comes shuffling down the ditch by night, 
And leaTes some wide, long tracks in clay 
So human-like, so stealthy light. 
Where one lone cabin stiU stoops down 
Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town. 

That great graTeyard of hopes! of men 
Who sought for hidden veins of gold; 
Of young men suddenly grown old — 
Of old men dead, despairing when 
The gold was just within their hold! 
That storied land, whereon the light 
Of other days gleams faintly still; 
Somelike the halo of a hill 



That lifts above the falling night; 
That warm, red, rich and human land. 
That flesh-red soil, that warm red sand. 
Where one gray miner still sits down! 
'Twixt Redding and sweet Shasta town I 

** I know the vein is here!" he said; 
For twenty years, for thirty years! 
While far away fell tears on tears 
From wife and babe who mourned him 

dead. 
No gold! No gold! And he grew old 
And crept to toil with bended head 
Amid a graveyard of his dead. 
Still seeking for that vein of gold. 

Then lo, came laughing down the years 
A sweet grandchild! Between his tears 
He laughed. He set her by the door 
The while he toiled; his day's toil o'er 
He held her chubby cheeks between 
His hard palms, laughed; and laughing 

cried. 
You should have seen, have heard and 

seen 
His boyish joy, his stout old pride. 
When toil was done and he sat down 
At night, below sweet Shasta town! 



At last his strength was gone, 
more! 
I mine no more. I plant me now 
A vine and fig- tree; worn and old, 
I seek no more my vein of gold. 
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But, oh, I sigh to give it o'er; 
These thirty years of toil! somehow 
It seems so hard; but now, no more." 

And so the old man set him down 
To plant, by pleasant Shasta town. 
And it was pleasant; piped the quail 
The fnU year through. The chipmunk 

stole, 
His whiskered nose and tossy tail 
FnU buried in the sugar-bowl. 

And pnrple grapes and grapes of gold 
Swung sweet as milk. While orange-trees 
Grew brown with laden honey-bees. 
Oh! it was pleasant up and down 
That Tine-set hill of Shasta town. 



And then that cloud-burst came! Ah, me! 

That torn ditch there! The mellow land 

Boiled seaward like a rope of sand. 

Nor left one leafy Tine or tree 

Of all that Eden nestling down 

Below that moat by Shasta town! 

• «•••* 

The old man sat his cabin's sill. 
His gray head bowed to hands and knee; 
The child went forth, sang pleasantly, 
Where burst the ditch the the day before, 
And picked some pebbles from the hill. 
The old man moaned, moaned o'er and 

o'er: 
<* My babe is dowerless, and I 
Must fold my helpless hands and die! 
Ah, me! What curse comes eyer down 
On me and mine at Shasta town." 



** Good Grandpa, see!" the glad child 
said, 
And so leaned softly to his side, — 
Laid her gold head to his gray head, 
And merry voiced and cheery cried, 
'* Good Grandpa, do not weep, but see! 



Tyc found a peck of orange seeds! 
I searched the hill for vine or tree; 
Not one! — not even oats or weeds; 
But, oh! such heaps of orange seeds! 

« Oome, good Grandpa! Now, once you 

said 
That God is good. So this may teach 
That we must plant each seed, and each 
May grow to be an orange tree. 
Now, good Grandpa, please raise your 

head, 
And please oome plant the seeds with me." 
And prattling thus, or like to this, 
The child thrust her full hands in his. 

He sprang, sprang upright as of old. 
" 'Tis gold! 'tis gold! my hidden vein! 
'Tis gold for you, sweet babe, 'tis gold! 
Yea, God is good; we plant again! " 
So one old miner still sits down 
By pleasant, sunlit Shasta town. 



THE SIOUX CHIEF'S DAUGHTER. 

Two gray hawks ride the rising blast; 
Dark doyen clouds driye to and fro 
By peaks pre-eminent in snow; 
A sounding riyer rushes past. 
So wild, so yortex-like, and yast. 



. A lone lodge tops the windy hill; 
A tawny maiden, mute and still. 
Stands wailing at the riyer's brink. 
As eager, fond as you can think. 
A mighty chief is at her feet; 
She does not heed him wooing so — 
She hears the dark, wild waters flow; 
She waits her loyer, tall and fleet, 
From out far beaming hills of snow. 

He comes! The grim chief springs in 
air — 
His brawny arm, his blade is bare. 
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She turns; she lifts her round, brown 
hand; 
She looks him fairly in the face; 
She moves her foot a little pace 
And says, with calmness and command, 
** There's blood enough in this lorn laud. 

*' But seel a test of strength and skill, 
Of courage and fierce fortitude; 
To breast and wrestle with the rude 
And storm-bom waters, now I will 
Bestow you both. 

•< Stand either sidel 

And you, my burly chief, I know 
Would choose my right. Now peer you low 
Across the waters wild and wide. 
See! leaning so this morn I spied 
Bed berries dip yon farther side. 

" See, dipping, dripping in the stream 1 
Twin boughs of autumn berries gleam I 

*' Now this, brave men, shall be the test: 
Plunge in the stream, bear knife in teeth 
To out yon bough for bridal wreath. 
Plunge in! and he who bears him best. 
And brings yon ruddy fruit to land 
The first, shall have both heart and hand." 

Two tawny men, tall, brown and thewed 
Like antique bronzes rarely seen. 
Shot up like flame. 

She stood between 
Like fixed, impassive fonitude. 
Then one threw robes with sullen air, 
And wound red fox-tails in his hair; 
But one with face of proud delight 
Entwined a wing of snowy white. 

She stood between. She sudden gave 
The sign and each impatient brave 



Shot sudden in the sounding wave; 
The startled waters gurgled round; 
Their stubborn strokes kept sullen sound. 

Oh, then uprose the love that slept! 
Oh, then her heart beat loud and strong! 
Oh, then the proud love pent up long 
Broke forth in wail upon the air! 
And leaning there she sobbed and wept. 
With dark face mantled in her hair 

She sudden lifts her leaning brow. 
He nears the shore, her love! and now 
The foam flies spouting from the face 
That laughing lifts from out the race. 

The race is won, the work is done! 
She sees the kingly crest of snow; 
She knows her tall, brown Idaho. 
She cries aloud, she laughing cries. 
And tears are streaming from her eyes: 
**0 splendid, kingly Idaho! 
I kiss thy lifted crest of snow. 

<*My tall and tawny king, come back! 
Come swift, O sweet! why falter so? 
Come! Come! What thing has crossed 

your track? 
I kneel to all the gods I know .... 
Great Spirit, what is this I dread? 
Why, there is blood! the wave is red! 
That wrinkled chief, outstripped in race, 
Dives down, and, hiding from my face, 
Strikes underneath. 

'* . . . He rises now! 
Now plucks my hero's berry bough. 
And lifts aloft his red fox head. 
And signals he has won for me. . . . 
Hist, softly! Let him come and see. 

'*0h, come! my white-crowned hero, 
come! 
Oh, come! and I will be your bride. 
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Despite yon chieftain's craft and might. 
Gome back to me I my lips are dumb, 
My hands are helpless with despair; 
The hair you kissed, my long, strong hair, 
Is reaching to the mddy tide, 
That yon may dutch it when yon come. 

*' How slow he bnffets back the wave! 
O God, he sinks! O Heaven! save 
My brave, brave king! He rises! see! 
Hold fast, my hero! Strike for me. 
Strike straight this way! Strike firm and 

strong! 
Hold fast yonr strength. It is not long — 
O God, he sinks! He sinks! Is gone! 

'* And did I dream and do I wake ? 
Or did I wake and now but dream ? 
And what is this crawls from the stream? 
Oh, here is some mad, mad mistake! 
What, yon! the red fox at my feet? 
Ton first, and failing from the race ? 
What! Ton have brought me berries red? 
What! Ton have brought your bride a 

wreath ? 
Ton sly red fox with wrinkled face — 
That blade has blood between your teeth! 

** Lie low! lie low! while I lean o'er 
And clutch your red blade to the shore. . . 
Ha! hai Take that! take that and that! 
Ha! ha! So, through your coward throat 
The full day shines! .... Two fox- tails float 
Far down, and I but mock thereat. 

** But what is this? What snowy crest » 
Climbs out the willows of the west, 
AU dripping from his streaming hair? 
'Tis he! My hero brave and fair! 
His face is lifting to my face, 
And who shall now dispute the race? 

"The gray hawks pass, O love! and 
doves 
O'er yonder lodge shall 000 their loves. 



My hands shall heal your wounded 

breast. 
And in yon tall lodge two shall rest." 



TO THE CZAB. 

Down from her high estate she stept, 
A maiden, gently born. 
And by the icy Volga kept 
Sad watch, and waited mom; 
And peasants say that where she slept 
The new moon dipt her horn. 
Tet on and on, through shoreless snows, 
Far tow'rd the bleak north pole. 
The foulest wrong the good God knows 
Boiled as dark rivers roll; 
While never once for all their woes 
Upspake your ruthless soul. 

She toiled, she taught the peasant, 
taught 
The dark-eyed Tartar. He, 
Illumined with her lofty thought, 
Bose up and sought to be. 
What God at the creation wrought, 
A man! God-like and free. 
Tet still before him yawned the black 
Siberian mines! And oh. 
The knout upon the bare white back! 
The blood upon the snow! 
The gaunt wolves, dose' upon the track. 
Fought o'er the fallen so! 

And this that one might wear a crown 
Snatched from a strangled sire! 
And this that two might mock or frown, 
From high thrones dimbing higher — 
Fr^m where the Parricide looked down 
With harlot in desire! 
Tet on, beneath the great north star, 
Like some lost, living thing. 
That long dread line stretched, black and 
far 
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Till buried by death's wing! 

Aud great men praised the goodly Czar — 

Bat God sat pitying. 



A storm bnrst forth! From out the 

storm 
The dean, red lightning leapt, 
And lo, a prostrate royal form .... 
And Alexander slept! 
Down through the snow, all smoking, 

warm 
Like any blood, his crept. 
Yea, one lay dead, for millions dead! 
One red spot in the snow 
For one long damning line of red. 
Where exiliss endless go — 
The babe at breast, the mother's head 
Bowed down, and dying so. 

And did a woman do this deed? 
Then build her scaflfold high. 
That all may on her forehead read 
The martyr's right to die! 
Bing Cossack round on royal steed! 
Now lift her to the sky! 
But see! From out the black hood 

shines 
A light few look ni>on! 
Lorn exiles, see, from dark, deep mines. 
A star at burst of dawn! . . . . 
A thud! A creak of hangman's lines! — 
A frail shape jerked and drawn! .... 



The Czar is dead; the woman dead. 
About her neck a cord. 
In God's house reetd his royal head — 
Her's in a place abhorred; 
Yet I had rather have her bed 
Than thine, most royal lord! 
Aye, rather be that woman dead, 
Than thee, dead-liying Czar, 
To hide in dread, with both hands red. 
Behind great bolt and bar. . . . 



You may control to the North Pole, 
But God stiU guides the star. 



TO EUSSIA. 

** Where wast thou when I laid the /ounda' 
tiona of the earth t "—Bible. 

Who tamed your lawless Tartar blood? 
What David bearded in her den 
The Bussian bear in ages when 
You strode your black, unbridled stud, 
A skin-dad sayage of your steppes ? 
Why, one who now sits low and weeps, 
Why one who now wails out to you — 
The Jew, the Jew, the homeless Jew. 

Who girt the thews of your young 
prime 
And bound your fierce divided force ? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
United down the grooves of time ? 
Your mighty millions all to-day 
The hated, homeless Jew obey. 
Who taught all poetry to you ? 
The Jew, the Jew, the hated Jew. 

Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey-lands, of milk and wine?. 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine? 
Of Jordan's holy harvest vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ ? I say. 
Who gave your Christian creed? Yea, 

yea. 
Who gave your very God to you ? 
Your Jew! Your Jew! Your hated Jew! 



TO BACHEL IN EUSSIA. 

" To bring them unto a good land and a 
large; unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey.'* 

O thou, whose patient, peaceful blood 
Paints Sharon's roses on thy cheek. 
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And down thy breasU played hide and 

seek. 
Six thousand yean a stainless flood, 
Bise np and set thy sad face hence. 
Bise np and come where Freedom waits 
Within these white, wide ocean gates 
To give thee God's inheritance; 
To bind thy wonnds in this despair; 
To braid thy long, strong, loosened hair. 

O Bachel, weeping where the flood 
Of icy Volga grinds and flows 
Against his banks of blood-red snows — 
White banks made red with children's 

blood — 
lift np thy head, be comforted; 
For, as thon didst on manna feed, 
When Russia roamed a bear in deed, 
And on her own fonl essence fed, 
80 shalt thon flonrish as a tree 
When Buss and Cossack shall not be. 

Then come where yellow harreets swell; 
Forsake that savage land of snows; 
Forget the brutal Bnssian's blows; 
And come where Kings of Consdenoe 

dwell. 
Oh come, Bebecca to the wellt 
The Toice of Baohel shall be sweet 1 
The Gleaner rest safe at the feet 
Of one who loves her; and the spell 
Of Peace that blesses Paradise 
Shall kiss thy large and lonely eyes. 



THE BBAYEST BATTLE. 

The bravest battle that ever was fonght; 
Shall I tell yon where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 

it not; 
It was fonght by the mothers of men. 

Nay, not with cannon or battle shot. 
With sword or nobler pen; 



Nay not with eloquent word or thought. 
From months of wonderful men. 

But deep in a walled-upwoman>fe heart— 
Of woman that would not yield. 
But patiently, silently bore her part — 
Lol there in that batUefield. 

No marshaling troop, no bivouac song; 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
And oh! these battles they last so long — 
From babyhood to the grave! 

Tet, &ithful still as a bridge of stars. 
She fights in her walled-up town — 
Fights on and on in the endless wars. 
Then silent, unseen — goes down. 



BIEL, THE BEBEL. 

He died at dawn in the land of snows; 
A priest at the left, a priest at the right; 
The doomed man praying for his pitiless 

foes. 
And each priest holding a low dim light. 
To pray for the soul of the dying. 
But Windsor Castle was far away; 
And Windsor Castle was never so gay 
With her gorgeous banners flying! 

The herg was hung in the windy dawn — 
'Twas splendidly done^ the telegraph said; 
A creak of the neck, then the shoulders 

drawn; 
A heave of the breast — and the man hung 

dead. 
And, oh! never such valiant dying! 
While Windsor Castle was far away 
With its fops and fools on that windy day. 
And its thousand banners flying! 

Some starving babes where a stark 
stream flows 
Twizt windy banks by an Indian town. 
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A frenzied mother in the freezing snows, 
While softly the pitying snow came down 
To oover the dead and the dying. 
Bat Windsor Castle was gorgeons and gay 
With lion banners that windy day — 
With lying banners flying. 



A CHBISTMA8 EYE IK CUBA. 

Their priests are many, for many their 

sins, 
Their sins are many, for their land is fair; 
The perfumed wayes and the perfumed 

winds, 
The cocoa-palms and the perfumed air; 
The proud old Dons, so poor and so 

proud. 
So poor their ghosts can scarce wear a 

shroud — 
This town of Columbus has priests and 

prayer; 
And great bells pealing in the palm land. 

A proud Spanish Don lies shriyen and 

dead; 
The cross on his breast, a priest at his 

prayer; 
His slave at his feet, his son at his head — 
A slave's white face in her midnight hair; 
A slave's white face, why, a face as white. 
As white as that dead man's face this 

night— 
This town of Columbus can pray for the 

dead; 
Such great bells booming in the palm land. 

The moon hangs dead up at heaven's 

white door; 
As dead as the isle of the great, warm seas; 
As dead as the Don, so proud and so poor, 
With two quite dose by the bed on their 

knees; 
The slave at his feet, the son at his head, 



And both in tears for the proud man 

dead — 
This town of Columbus has tears, if you 

please; 
And great bells pealing in the palm land. 

Aye, both are in tears; for a child might 

trace 
In the face of the slave, as the face of the 

son. 
The same proud look of the dead man's 

face — 
The beauty of one; and the valor of one — 
The slave at his feet, the son at his head, 
This night of Christ, where the Don lies 

dead — 
This town of Columbus, this land of the 

sun 
Keeps great bells danging in the palm 

land. 

The slave is so fair, and so wonderful 

fair! 
A statue stepped out from some temple of 

old; 
Why, you could entwine your two hands 

in her hair. 
Nor yet eould encompass its ample, dark 

fold. 
And oh, that pitiful, upturned face; 
Her master lies dead — she knows her 

place. 
This town of Columbus has hundreds at 

prayer, 
And great bells booming in the palm land. 

The proud Don dead, and this son his 

heir; 
This slave his fortune. Now, what shall 

he do? 
Why, what should he do? or what should 

he care. 
Save only to cherish a pride as true? — 

To hide his shame as the good priests 
hide 
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Black sins confessed when the damned 

haye died. 
This town of Colnmbns has pride with 

her prayer — 
And great bells pealing in the palm land! 

Lo, Christ's own honr in the argent seas, 
And she, his sister, his own bom slave! 
His secret is safe; just master and she; 
These two, and the dead at the door of 

the grave. ... 
And death, whatever our other friends do. 
Why, death, my friend, is a friend most 

true — 
This town of Colnmbns keeps pride and 

keeps prayer, 
And great bells booming in the palm land. 



COMANCHE. 

A blazing home^ a blood-soaked hearth; 
Fair woman's hair with blood nponi 
That Ishmaelite of all the earth 
Has like a cyclone, come and gone— 
His feet are as the blighting dearth; 
His hands are daggers drawn. 

*' To horse! to horse!'* the rangers shont, 
And red revenge is on his track! 
The black-haired Bedonin en ronte 
Looks like a long, bent line of black. 
He does not halt nor tnm about; 
He scorns to onoe look back. 

But on! right on that line of black. 
Across the snow-white, sand-sown pass; 
The bearded rangers on their track 
Bear thirsty sabers bright as glass. 
Yet not one red man there looks back; 
His nerves are braided brass. 



At last, at last, their mountain came 
To clasp its children in their flight! 



Up, up from out the sands of flame 
They clambered, bleeding to their height; 
This savage summit, now so tame. 
Their lone star, that dread night! 

'*Huzzah! 'Dismount! " the captain 
cried. 
" Huzzah! the rovers cease to roam! 
The river keeps yon farther side, 
A roaring cataract of foam. 
They die, they die for those whe died 
Last night by hearth and home! " 

His men stood still beneath the steep; 
The high, still moon stood like a nun. 
The horses stood as willows weep; 
Their weary heads drooped every one. 
But no man there had thought of sleep; 
Each waited for the sun. 



Vast nun-white moon! Her silver rill 
Of snow-white peaoe she ceaseless poured; 
The rock-built battlement grew still, 
The deep-down river roared and roared. 
But each man there with iron will 
Leaned silent on his sword. 

Hark! See what light starts from the 
steep! 
And hear, ah, hear that piercing sound. 
It is their lorn death-song they keep 
In solemn and majestic round. 
The red fox of these deserts deep 
At last is run to ground. 



Oh, it was weird,— that wild, pent 

horde! 
Their death-lights, their death-wails each 

one. 
The river in sad chorus roared 
And boomed like some great funeral gun. 
The while each ranger nursed his sword 
And waited for the sun. 
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Then sudden star-tipped monn tains topt 
With flame beyond! And watoh-fires ran 
To where white peaks high heayen propt; 
And stars and lights left soarce a span. 
Why none could say where death-lights 

stopt 
Or where red stars began! 

And then such far, wild wails that 
came 
In tremulous and pitying flight 
From star-lit peak and peak of flame! 
Wails that had lost their way that night 
And knocked at each heart's door to claim 
Protection in their flight. 

O, ehu'lu'le! O, ehu-lu-lo/ 
A thousand red hands reached in air, 
O, chU'lu-U! O, ehu'lu'lof 
While midnight housed in midnight hair — 
O, chu'lu'le! O, ehu'lu-lot 
Their one last wailing prayer. 

And all night long, nude Bachels poured 
Melodious pity one by one 
From mountain tops . . . .The river roared 
Sad requiem for his braves undone. 
The while each ranger nursed his sword 
And waited for the sun. 



THE SOLDIERS' HOME, WASHING- 
TON. 

The monument, tipped with electric fire. 
Blazed high in a halo of light below 
My low cabin door in the hills that inspire; 
And the dome of the Capitol gleamed like 

snow 
In a glory of light, as higher and higher 
This wondrous creation of man was sent 
To challenge the lights of the firmament. 

A tall man, tawny and spare as bone, 
With battered old hat and with feet half 
bare, 



With the air of a soldier that was all his 

own — 
Aye, something more than a soldier's aix^— 
Game clutching a staf^ with a face like 

stone; 
Limped in through my gate — and I thought 

to beg — 
Tight clutching a staff, slow dragging a 

leg. 

The bent new moon, like a simitar. 
Kept peace in Heaven. All earth lay still. 
Some sentinel stars stood watch afar. 
Some crickets kept clanging along the hill. 
As the tall, stern relic of blood and war 
Limped in, and, with hand up to brow 

half raised. 
Limped up, looked about, as one dazed or 

crazed. 

His gaunt face pleading for food and 

rest. 
His set lips white as a tale of shame, 
His black coat tight to a shirtless breast. 
His black eyes burning in mine-like flame; 
But never a word from his set lips came 
As he whipped in line his battered old leg. 
And his knees made mouths, and as if to 

beg. 

Aye! black were his eyes; but doubtful 

and dim 
Their vision of beautiful earth, I think. 
And I doubt if the distant, dear worlds to 

him 
Were growing brighter as he neared the 

brink 
Of dolorous seas where phantom ships 

swim. 
For his face was as hard as the hard, thin 

hand 
That clutched that staff like an iron band. 

'*Sir, I am a soldier?* The battered 
old hat 
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Stood up as he spake, like to one on 

parade— 
Stood taller and braTer as he spake out 

that— 
And the tattered old ooat, that was tightly 

hdd 
To the battered old breast, looked so trim 

thereat 
That I knew the mouths of the battered 

old lea 
That had opened wide were not made to 

beg. 

"I have wandered and wandered this 

twenty year: 
Searched np and down for my regiments. 
Haye they gone to that field where no foes 

appear? 
HaTO they pitched in HeaTcn their dond- 

white tents? 
Or, tell me, my friend, shall I find them 

here 
On the hill beyond, at the Soldiers' Home, 
Where the weary soldiers haTC oeased to 

roam? 



*' Aye, I am a soldier and a brigadier; 
Is this the way to the Soldiers' Home? 
There is plenty and rest for ns all, I hear. 
And a bngler, bidding ns cease to roam. 
Bides over the hill all the liyelong year — 
Bides calling and calling the brave to come 
And rest and rest in that Soldiers' Home. 



'*Is this, sir, the way? I wandered in 

here 
Just as one oft will at the dose of day. 
Aye, I am a soldier and a brigadierl 
Now, the Soldiers' Home, sir. Is this the 

way? 
I haye wandered and wandered this twenty 

year. 
Seeking some trace of my regiments 
Sabered and riddled and torn to rents. 



** Aye^ I am a soldier and a brigadier! 
A battered old soldier in the dask of his 

day; 
Bnt yon don't seem to heed, or yon dont 

seem to hear, 
Thongh, meek as I may, I ask for the 

way 
To the Soldiers' Home, which must be 

quite near. 
While under your oaks, in your easy 

chair. 
Ton sit and you sit, and you stare and 

you stare. 

* * What battle ? What deeds did I do in 
the fight? 

Why, sir, I have seen green fields turn as 
red 

As yonder red town in that maryelous 
lightl 

Then the great blaidng gunsl Then the 
ghastly white dead — 

But, tell me, I faint, I must cease to 
roaml 

This battered leg aches I Then this sa- 
bered old head — 

Is — M this the way to the Soldiers' Home? 

"Why, I hear men say 't is a Paradise 
On the green oak hills by the great red 

town; 
That many old oomrades shall meet my 

eyes; 
That a tasseled young trooper rides up 

and rides down. 
With bugle horn blowing to the still blue 

skies. 
Bides calling and calling us to rest and to 

stay 
In that Soldiers' Home. Sir, is this the 

way? 

** My leg is so lamel Then this sabered 
old head — 
Ahl pardon me. sir, I nsTer complain; 
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Bat the road is bo rough, as I jast now 

said; 
And then there is this something that 

troubles my brain. 
It makes the light danoe from yon Capi. 

tors dome; 
It makes the road dim as I doubtfully 

tread — 
And— sir, ia this the way to the Soldier's 

Home? 

•* From the first to the last in that des- 
perate war- 
Why, I did my part. If I did not fall, 
A hair's breadth measure of this skull- 
bone scar 
Was all that was wanting; and then this 

baU— 
But what oared I? Ah! better by far 
Haye a sabered old head and a shattered 

old knee 
To the end, than not had the praise of 



"What! What do I hear? Ko home 

there for me? 
Why, I heard men say that the war was at 

end! 
Oh, my heatf swims so; and I scarce can 

seel 
But a soldier's a soldier, I think, my 

friend. 
Wherever that soldier may chance to be! 
And whereyer a soldier may chance to 

roam, 
Why, a Soldiers' Home is a soldier's 

home! " 

He turned as to go; but he sank to the 

grass; 
And I lifted my face to the firmament; 
For I saw a sentinel white star pass, 
Leading the way the old soldier went. 
And the light shone bright from the Capi- 

toPs dome, 



Ah, brighter from Washington's monu- 
ment, 
Lighting his way to the Soldiers' Home. 
The Oabik, Washington, D. C. 



OLIVE. 



DoTe-bome symbol, olive bough; 
Dove-hued sign from God to men. 
As if still the dove and thou 
Kept companionship as then. 

Dove-hued, holy branch of peace. 
Antique, all-enduring tree; 
Del age and the floods surcease- 
Deluge and Qethsemane. 



THE BATTLE FLAG AT SHENAN- 
DOAH. 

The tented field wore a wrinkled 

frown, 
And the emptied church from the hill 

looked down 
On the emptied road and the emptied 

town, 
That summer Sunday morning. 

And here was the blue, and there was 
the gray; 
And a wide green valley rolled away 
Between where the battling armies lay. 
That sacred Sunday morning. 

And Custer sat, with impatient will. 
His restless horse, 'mid his troopers 

still. 
As he watched with glass from the oak-set 

hiU, 
That silent Sunday morning. 

Then fast he began to chafe and to 
fret; 
<* There's a battle flag on a bayonet 
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Too close to my own true soldiers set 
For peace this Sunday morning! '* 

"Bide oyer, some one," he haughtily 

said, 
** And bring it to me! Why, in bars blood 

red 
And in stars I will stain it, and oyerhead 
Will flannt it this Sunday morning! " 

Then a West-bom lad, pale-faced and 
slim, 
Bode out, and touching his cap to him, 
Swept down, swept swift as Spring swal- 
lows swim. 
That anxious Sunday morning. 

On, on through the yalley! up, up, any- 
where! 

That pale-faced lad like a bird through the 
air 

Kept on till he climbed to the banner 
there 

That braveet Sunday morning! 

And he caught up the flag, and aroiMid 
his waist 
He wound it tight, and he turned in haste. 
And swift his perilous route retraced 
That daring Sunday morning. 

All honor and praise to the trusty steed! 
Ah! boy, and banner, and all God speed! 
God's pity for you in your hour of need 
This deadly Sunday morning. 



O, deadly shot! and O, shower of lead! 
O, iron rain on the brave, bare head I 
Why, even the leayes from the trees fall 

dead 
This dreadful Sunday morning! 

But he gains the oaks! Men cheer in 
their might! 
Brave Custer is laughing in his delight! 
Why, he is embracing the boy outright 
This glorious Sunday morning! 

But, soft! Not a word has the pale boy 

said. 
He unwinds the flag. It is starred, strii>ed, 

red 
With his heart's best blood; and he falls 

down dead. 
In God's still Sunday morning. 

So, wrap this flag to his soldier's breast; 
Into stars and stripes it is stained and 

blest; 
And under the oaks let him rest and rest 
Till God's great Sunday morning. 



THE LOST BEGIMEJtT.^ 

The dying land cried; they heard her 
death-call, 

These bent old men stopped, listened in- 
tent; 

Then rusty old muskets rushed down from 
the wall. 



*In ft pratly little Tillage of Loafsiaoa^ destroyed by sheUs toward the end of the w»r, on » b«7on back from 
the rirer, » great number of very old men htA been left by their aons and grwidaoDB, while they went to the war. 
And theae old men, many of them Yeterans of other wan, funned themaelresinto » reKimantk made for ttiemeelTes 
uniforms, picked up old flintlock gone, eren mounted » rusty old cannon, and so prepared to go to baiUe If ever 
ttte war came within their reach. Toward the dose of the war some gunboats came down the river shelling the 
shore. The old men heaid the firing, and, gathering together, they set out with their old muskets and rasty old 
cannon to tiy to reach the rirer over the corduroy road through ttte oyprees swamp. They marched out right menHy 
that hot day, shouting and bantering to encourage each other, the dim fires of their old eyes burning with derire 
of battle, althoui^ not one of them was young enough to stand erect And they never came back any more. The 
shells from the gunboats set the dense and sultry woods on fire. The old men were shut in by the flamea-the gray 
beards and the gray moss and the gray smoke togethor. 
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And sqnirrel-gans f;(leamed in that regi- 
ment, 

And grandsires marched, old muskets in 
hand — 

The last men left in the old Southland. 

The gray grandsires! They vere seen 

to reel. 
Their rusty old muskets a wearisome 

load; 
They marched, scarce tall as the cannon's 

wheel, 
Marched stooping on up the corduroy 

road; 
These gray old boys, all broken and 

bent. 
Marched out, the gallant last regiment. 

But oh 1 that march through the cypress 

trees, 
When zest and excitement had died away! 
That desolate march through the marsh to 

the knees — 
The gray moss mantling the battered and 

gray— 
These gray grandsires all broken and 

bent — 

The gray moss mantling the regiment. 

The gray bent men and the mosses 

gray; 

The dull dead gray of the uniform! 

The dull dead skies, like to lead that 

day, 
Dull, dead, heavy and deathly warm! 
Oh, what meant more than the cypress 

meant, 
With its mournful moss, to that regiment? 

That deadly march through the marshes 
deep! 
That sultry day and the deeds in yain! 
The rest on the cypress roots, the sleep— 
The sleeping never to rise again! 



The rust on the guns; the rust and the 

rent- 
That dying and desolate regiment! 

The muskets left leaning against the 

trees, 
The cannon wheels clogged from the moss 

o*erhead. 
The cypress trees bending on obstinate 

knees 
As gray men kneeling by the gray men 

dead! 
A lone bird rising, long legged and 

gray, 
Slow rising and rising and drifting away. 

The dank dead mosses gave back no 

sound, 
The drums lay silent as the drummers 

there; 
The sultry stillness it was so profound 
You might have heard an unuttered 

prayer; 
And ever and ever and far away. 
Kept drifting that desolate bird in gray. 

The long gray shrouds of that cypress 

wood, 
Like vails that sweep where the gray nuns 

weep — 
That cypress moss o'er the dankness 

deep. 
Why, the cypress roots they were running 

blood; 
And to right and to left lay an old man 

dead — 
A mourning cypress set foot and head. 

'Twas man hunting men in the wilder- 
ness there; 

Twas man hunting man and hunting to 
slay. 

But nothing was found ' but death that 
day, 
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And possibly God— and that bird in 
Slow rising and rising and drifting away. 

Now down in the swamp where the gray 
men fell 
The fireflies Yolley and ToUey at night. 
And black men belated are heard to tell 
Of the ghosts in gray in a mimic fight — 
Of the ghosts of the gallant old men in 

gray 
Who silently died in the swamp that day. 



CU8TEB. 

Oh, it were better dying there 
On glory's front, with trumpet's blare^ 
And battle's shont blent wild about— 
The sense of sacrifice, the roar 
Of warl The soul might well leap ont — 
The braye, white sonl leap boldly out 
The door of wonnds, and up the stair 
Of heaven to God's open door. 
While yet the knees were bent in prayer. 



THE WOELD IS A BETTER WORLD. 

Aye, the world is a better old world to- 
day! 
And a great good mother this earth of 

curs; 
Her white to-morrows are a white stair- 
way 
To lead ns np to the star-lit flowers — 
The spiral to-morrows that one by one 
We climb and we dimb in the face of the 
sun. 

Aye, the world is tk braver old world to- 
day! 
For many a hero dares bear with wrong — 
Will langh at wrong and will turn away; 



Will whistle it down the wind with a 

song — 
Dares slay the wrong with his splendid 

scorn! 
The bravest old hero that ever was ,boAt 



OUTSIDE OP CHURCH. 

It seems to me a grandest thing 
To save the soul from perishing 
By planting it where heaven's rain 
May reach and make it grow again. 

It seems to me the man who leaves 
The soul to perish is as one 
Who gathers up the empty sheaves 
When all the golden grain is done. 



DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI AT NIGHT. 

Sowing the waves with a fiery rain, 
Leaving behind us a lane of light. 
Weaving a web in the woof of night. 
Cleaving a continent's wealth in twain. 

Lighting the world with a way of fiame, 
Writing, even as the lightnings write 
High over the awful arched forehead of 

night, 
Jehovah's dread, unutterable name. 



A NUBIAN FACE ON THE NILE. 

One night we touched the lily shore. 
And then passed on, in night indeed. 
Against the far white waterfall. 
I saw no more, shall know no more 
Of her for aye. And you who read 
This broken bit of dream will smile, 
Half vexed that I saw aught at all. 
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The waTes Btmok strophes on the shore 
And all the sad song of the oar 
That long, long night against the Nile, 
Was: Nevermore and neYermore 
This side that shadow j shore that lies 
Below the leafy Paradise. 



LA EXPOSICION. 

KEW OBLXANB. 

The banners ! The bells ! The red ban- 
ners! 
The rainbows of banners! The chimes! 
The mnsio of stars! The sweet manners 
Of peace in old pastoral times! 

The coming of nations ! Kings bringing 
Rich gifts to Bepublics! The trees 
Of paradise, and birds singing 
By the bank of De Soto's swift seas! 



LINCOLN PARK. 

TJnwalled it lies, and open as the sun 
When Ood swings wide the dark doors of 

the East. 
Oh, keep this one spot, still keep this 

one, 
Where tramp or banker, laymen or high 

priest. 
May equal meet before the face of Ood: 
Yea, equals stand upon that common sod 
Where they shall one day equals be 
Beneath, for aye, and all eternity. 



THE RIVER OF REST. 

A beautiful stream is the Riyer of Rest; 
The still, wide waters sweep clear and 

cold, 
A tall mast Grosses a star in the west. 



A white sail gleams in the west world's 

gold: 
It leans to the shore of the River of 

Rest— 
The lily-lined shore of the River of Rest. 

The boatman rises, he reaches a hand, 
He knows you well, he will steer you 

true^ 
And far, so far, from all ills upon land. 
From hates, from fates that pursue and 

pursue; 
Far over the lily-lined River of Rest — 
Dear mystical, magical River of Rest. 

A storied, sweet stream is this River of 

Rest; 
The souls of all time keep its ultimate 

shore; 
And journey you east or journey you 

west, 
Unwilling, or willing, sure footed or 

sore, 
You surely will come to this River of 

Rest— 
This beautiful, beautiful River of Rest. 



THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

» 

Granite and marble and granite, 
Oorridor, column and dome! 
A oapitol huge as a planet 
And massive as marble-built Rome. 



Stair steps of granite to glory! 
Go up with thy face to the sun; 
They are stained with the footsteps and 

story 
Of giants and battles well won. 

Stop — stand on this stairway of gran- 
ite, 
Lo! Arlington, storied and still. 
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With a lullaby hush. But the land it 
Springs fresh as that sun-fronted hill. 

Beneath us stout-hearted Potomac 
In majesty moves to the sea — 
Beneath us a sea of proud people 
Moves on, undivided as he. 

Tea, strife it is over and ended 
For all the days under the* sun; 
The banners unite and are blended 
As moonlight and sunlight in one. 

Lol banners and banners and banners, 
Broad star-balanoed banners of blue — 
If a single star fell from fair heaven. 
Why, what would befall us, think you ? 



MOin^QOMEBY AT QUEBEC. 

Sword in hand he was slain; 
The snow his winding sheet; 
The grinding ice at his feet — 
The river moaning in pain. 

Pity and peace at last; 
Flowers for him to-day 
Above on the battlements gray— 
And the river rolling past. 



BT THE BALBOA SEAS. 

The golden fleece is at our feet, 
Our hills are girt in sheen of gold; 
Our golden flower-fields are sweet 
With honey hives. A thousand-fold 
More fair our fruits on laden stem 
Than Jordan tow*rd Jerusalem. 

Behold this mighty sea of seas I 
The ages pass in silence by. 
Qold apples of Hesperides 



Hang at our God-land gates for aye. 
Our golden shores have golden keys 
Where sound and sing the Balboa seas. 



MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS. 

The broad magnolia's blooms are white; 
Her blooms are large, as if the moon 
Had lost her way some lazy night. 
And lodged here till the afternoon. 

Oh, vast white blossoms breathing love! 
White bosom of my lady dead. 
In your white heaven overhead 
I look, and learn to look above. 



CALIFORNIA'S CHBISTMA& 

The stars are large as lilies! Morn 
Seems some illumined story — 
The story of our Savior bom. 
Told from old turrets hoary — 
The full moon smiling tips a horn 
And hies to bed in glory! 

My sundad city walks in light 
And lasting summer weather; 
Bed roses bloom on bosoms white 
And rosy cheeks together. 
If you fOiould smite one cheek, still smite 
For she will turn the other. 

The thronged warm street tides to and 
fro 
And Love^ roseclad, discloses. 
The only snowstorm we shall know 
Is this white storm of roses — 
It seems like Maytime, mating so^ 
And— Nature counting Hoses. 

Soft sea winds sleep on yonder tide; 
You hear some boatmen sowing. 
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Their sisters* hands trail o*er the side; 
They toy with warm waYes flowing; 
Their laps are laden deep and wide 
From rose-trees green and growing. 

finch roses white! snch roses red! 
finch roses richly yellow! 
The air is like a perfume fed 
From autumn fruits full mellow — 
But see! a brother bends his head. 
An oar forgets its fellow! 

Giye me to live in land like this. 
Nor let me wander further; 
Some sister in some boat of bliss 
And I her only brother — 
fiweet paradise on earth it is; 
I would not seek another. 



THOSE PEBILOUS fiPANISH EYES. 

Some fragrant trees, 
Some flower-sown seas 
Where boats go up and down. 
And a sense of rest 
To the tired breast 
In this beauteous Azteo town. 



But the terrible thing in this Azteo 

town 
That will blow men's rest to the stormiest 

skies, 
Or whether they journey or they lie 

down — 
Those perilous Spanish eyes! 

Snow walls without. 
Drawn sharp about 
To prop the sapphire skies 1 
Two huge gate posts, 
Snow-white like ghosts — 
Gate posts to paradise! 



But, oh! turnback from the high- walled 
town! 
There is trouble enough in this world, I 

surmise, 
Without men riding in regiments down — 
Oh, perilous Spanish eyes! 
Mxxico CiTT, 1880. 



NEWPORT NEWS. 
The huge sea monster, the *' Herri- 



mac; 



>» 



The mad sea monster, the " Monitor; " 
You may sweep the sea, peer forward and 

back. 
But neyer a sign or a sound of war. 
A Yulture or two in the heavens blue; 
A sweet town building, a boatman's call: 
The far sea-song of a pleasure crew ; 
The sound of hammers. And that is all. 

And where are the monsters that tore 

this main? 
And where are the monsters that shook 

this shore? 
The sea grew mad! And the shore shot 

flame I 
The mad sea monsters they are no more. 
The palm, and the pine, and the sea sands 

brown; 
The far sea songs of the pleasure crews; 
The air like balm in this building town — 
And that is the picture of Newport News. 



THE COMING OP SPRING. 

My own and my only Loye some night 
Shall keep her tryst, shall oome from the 

South, 
And oh, her robe of magnolia white! 
And oh, and oh, the breath of her 

mouth! 
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And oh, her grace in the grMsee sweet! 
And oh, her Ioto in the leares new bom! 
And oh, and oh, her lily-white feet 
Set daintily down in the dew-wet mom! 

The drowsy cattle at night shall kneel 
And giye God thanks^ and shall dream and 

rest; 
The stars slip down and a golden seal 
Be set on the meadows my Lore has blest. 

Come back, my Lore, come sudden, 

come soon. 
The world lies waiting as the cold dead 

lie; 
The frightened winds wail and the crisp- 

cnrled moon 
Bides, wrapped in clouds, np the cold gray 

sky. 

Oh, 8ammer, my Loye, my first, last 
Love! 
I sit all day by Potomac here, 
Waiting and waiting the yoiceof thedoye; 
Waiting my darling, my own, my dear. 

Thx Cabin, Washington, D. C. 



OUB HEBOES OP TO-DAT. 
I. 

With high face held to her ultimate 

star, 
With swift feet set to her mountains of 

gold, 
This new-built world, where the wonders 

are. 
She has built new ways from the ways of 

old. 

II. 

Her builders of worlds are workers with 
hands; 
Her true world-builders are builders of 
these, 



The engines, the plows; writing poems in 

sands 
Of gold in our golden Heiperidea. 



m. 

I reckon these builders as gods among 

men: 
I count them creators, creators who 

knew 
The thrill of dominion, of conquest,, as 

when 
God set His stan spinning theiz spaces of 

blue. 

IV. 

A song for the groove, and a song for 

the wheel. 
And a roaring song for the rumbling 

car; 
But away with the pomp of the soldier's 

steel, 
And away forever with the trade of war. 



V. 

The hero of time is the hereof thought; 
The hero who lives is the hero of 

peace; 
And braver his battles than ever were 

fought. 
From Shiloh back to the battles of Greece. 



VI. 

The hero of heroes is the engineer; 
The hero of height and of gnome-built 

deep, 
Whose only fear is the brave man's fear 
That some one waiting at home might 

weep. 

VII. 

The hero we love in this land to-day 
Is the hero who lightens some fellow- 
man's load — 
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Who makes of the mountain some pleasant 

highway; 
Who makes of the desert some blossom* 

sown road. 

VIII. 

Then hurrah! for the land of the golden 

downs, 
For the golden land of the silver horn; 
Her heroes have bnilt her a thousand 

towns, 
But never destroyed her one blade of 

com. 



BY THE LOWEB MISSISSIPPI. 

The king of rivers has a dolorous 

shore, 
A dreamful dominion of cypress-trees, 
A gray bird rising forever more, 
And drifting away toward the Mexican 

seas— 
A lone bird seeking for some lost mate, 
80 dolorous, lorn and desolate. 



The shores are gray as the sands are 

And gray are the trees in their cloaks of 

moss; — 
That gray bird rising and drifting away, 
Slow dragging its weary long legs across — 
80 weary, just over the gray wood's 

brink; 
It wearies one^ body and soul, to think. 



These vast gray levels of cypress 

wood, 
The gray soldiers* graves; and so, Qod's 

will— 
These cypress-trees* roots are still running 

blood; 



The smoke of battle in their mosses 

still- 
That gray bird wearily drifting away 
Was startled some long-since battle day. 



HEB PIGTUBE. 

I see her now — the fairest thing 
That ever mocked man's picturing, 
I picture her as one who drew 
Aside life's curtain and looked through 
The mists of all life's mystery 
As from a wood to open sea. 



I picture her as one who knew 
How rare is truth to be untrue^ 
As one who knew the awful sign 
Of death, of life, of the divine 
Sweet pity of all loves, all hates. 
Beneath the iron-footed fates. 



I picture her as seeking peace, 
And olive leaves and vine-set land; 
While strife stood by on either hand. 
And wrung her tears like rosaries. 
I picture her in passing rhyme 
As o^ yet not a part of, these — 
A woman bom above her time. 



The soft, wide eyes of wonderment 
That trusting looked you through and 

through; 
The sweet, arched mouth, a bow new 

bent. 
That sent love's arrow swift and true. 



That sweet, arched mouth! The Orient 
Hath not such pearls in all her stores. 
Nor all her storied, spice-set shores 
Have fragrance such as it hath spent. 
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DROWNED. 

A fig for her story of shame and of 

pride! 
She strayed in the night and her feet fell 

astray; 
The great Mississippi was glad that day, 
And that is the reason the poor girl died; 
The great Mississippi was glad, I say, 
And splendid with strength in his fierce, 

full pride — 
And that is the reason the poor girl died. 

And that was the reason, from first to 
last; 
Down under the dark, still cypresses there 
The Father of Waters he held her fast. 
He kissed her face, he fondled her hair, 
No more, no more an nnloyed outcast. 
He clasped her dose to his great, strong 

breast, 
Braye loyer that loyed her last and best: 

Around and around in her watery world, 
Down under the boughs where the bank 

was steep. 
And cypress trees kneeled all gnarly and 

curled. 
Where woods were dark as the waters were 

deep^ 
Where strong, swift waters were swept and 

swirled. 
Where the whirlpool sobbed and sucked in 

its breath, 
As some great monster that is choking to 

death : 



Where sweeping and swirling around and 

around 
That whirlpool eddied so dark and so 

deep 
That eyen a populous world might haye 

drowned. 
So surging, so yast, and so swift its 

sweep — 



She rode on the waye. And the trees that 

weep. 
The solemn gray cypresses leaning o'er; 
The roots that ran blood as they leaned 

from the shore! 

She surely was drowned! But she 

should haye lain still; 
She should haye lain dead as the dead 

under ground; 
She should haye kept still as the dead on 

the hill! 
But eyer and eyer she eddied around, 
And so nearer and nearer she drew me 

there 
Till her eyes met mine in their cold dead 

stare. 

Then she looked, and she looked as to 

look me through; 
And she came so close to my feet on the 

shore; 
And her large eyes, larger than eyer before. 
They ne/er grew weary as dead men's do. 
And hfr hair! as long as the moss that 

6^ apt 
From the cypress trees as they leaned and 

T/ept. 

Then the moon rose up, and she came 

to see. 
Her long white fingers slow pointing there; 
Why, shoulder to shoulder the moon with 

me 
On the bank that night, with her shoulders 

bare, 
Slow pointing and pointing that white face 

out. 
As it swirled and it swirled, and it swirled 

about. 

There eyer and eyer, around and around. 
Those great sad eyes that refused to sleep! 
Beproachful sad eyes that had ceased to 
weep! 
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And the great whirlpool with its gurgling 

sound! 
The reproachful dead that was not yet 

dead! 
The long strong hair from that shapely 

head! 

Her hair was so long! so marYeloas 
long. 

As she rode and she rode on that whirl- 
pool's breast; 

And she rode so swift, and she rode so 
strong, 

Never to rest as the dead should rest. 

Ob, tell me true, oould her hair in the 
wave 

Have grown, as grow dead men's in the 
grave? 

For, hist! I have heard that a virgin's 
hair 
Will grow in the grave of a virgin true, 
Will grow and grow in the coffin there, 
Till head and foot it is filled with hair 
All silken and soft — but what say you? 
Yea, tell me truly can this be true ? 

For oh, her hair was so strangely long 
That it bound her about like a veil of 

night, 
With only her pitiful face in sight! 
As she rode so swift, and she rode so 

strong, 
That it wrapped her about, as a shroud 

had done, 
A shroud, a coffin, and a veil in one. 

And oh, that ride on the whirling tide! 
That whirling and whirling it is in my 

head. 
For the eyes of my dead they are not yet 

dead. 
Though surely the lady had long since 

died: 



Then the mourning wood by the watery 

grave; 
The moon's white face to the face in the 

wave. 

That moon I shall hate! For she left 

her place 
Unasked up in heaven to show me that 

face. 
I shall hate forever the sounding tide; 
For oh, that swirling it is in my head 
As it swept and it swirled with my dead 

not dead. 
As it gasped and it sobbed as a God that 

died. 



AFTEB THE BATTLE. 

Sing banners and cannon and roll of 

drum! 
The shouting of men and the marshaling! 
Lo! cannon to cannon and earth struck 

dumb! 
Oh, battle, in song, is a glorious thing! 

Oh, glorious day, riding down to the 
fight! 
Oh, glorious battle in story and song! 
Oh, godlike man to die for the right! 
Oh, manlike God to revenge the wrong! 

Yea, riding to battle, on battle day — 
Why, a soldier is something more than a 

king! 
Bat after the battle! The riding away! 
Ah, the riding away is another thing! 



BY THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Here room and kingly silence keep 
Companionship in state austere. 
The dignity of death is here. 
The large, lone vastness of the deep. 
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Here toil has pitched his camp to rest, 
The west is banked against the west. 

AboTe yon gleaming skies of gold 
One lone imperial peak is seen; 
While gathered at his feet in green 
Ten thousand foresters are told. 
And all so still! so still the air 
That duty drops the web of care. 

Beneath the sanset*s golden sheaves 
The awf nl deep walks with the deep, 
Where silent sea doTCS slip and sweep, 
And commerce keeps her loom and weaves. 
The dead red men refuse to rest; 
Their ghosts illume my lurid West. 



CHBI8TMA8 BY THE GBEAT BIVER. 

Oh, lion of the ample earth, 
What sword can cleave thy sinews through ? 
The south forever cradles you; 
And yet the great North gives you birth. 

Qo find an arm so strong, so sure. 
Go forge a sword so keen, so true. 
That it can thrust thy bosom through; 
Then may this union not endure! 

In orange lands I lean to-day 
Against thy warm tremendous mouth. 
Oh, tawny lion of the South, 
To hear what story you shall say. 

What story of the stormy North, 
Of frost-bound homes, of babes at play — 
What tales of twenty States the day 
You left your lair and leapt forth: 

The day you tore the mountain's breast 
And in the icy North uprose, 
And shook your sides of rains and snows. 
And rushed against the South to rest: 



Oh, tawny river, what of they, 
The far North folk? The maiden sweet — 
The ardent lover at her feet — 
What story of thy States to-day! 



The river kissed my garment's hem. 
And whispered as it swept away: 
" (?od'< story in all SteUea lo»day 
It of a babe of Bethlehem.** 



QBANT AT SHILOH. 

The blue and the gray! Their work was 

well done! 
They lay as to listen to the water's flow. 
Some lay with their faces upturned to the 

sun. 
As seeking to know what the gods might 

know. 
Their work was well done, each soldier 

was true. 
But what is the question that comes to 

you? 

For all that men do, for all that men 

dare. 

That river still runs with its stateliest 

flow. 
The sun and the moon I scarcely think 

care 
A fig for the fallen, of friend or of foe. 
But the moss-mantled cypress, the old 

soldiers say. 
Still mantles in smoke of that battle 

day! 

These men in the dust! These pitiful 
dead! 
The gray and the blue, the blue and the 

The headless trunk and the trunkless 

head; 
The image of God in the gory clay! 
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And who was the braYest ? Say, can yon 

tell 
If Death throws dice with a loaded shell? 



TWILIGHT AT THE HIGHTS. 

The brave young city by the Balboa 

seas 
Lies compassed about by the hosts of 

night — 
Lies humming, low, like a hiye of bees; 
And the day lies dead. And its spirit's 

flight 
Is far to the west; while the golden bars 
That bound it are broken to a dust of 

stars. 

Come under my oaks, oh, drowsy 

dusk! 
The wolf and the dog; dear incense hour 
When Mother Earth hath a smell of 

musk, 
And things of the spirit assert their 

power — 

When candles are set to bum in the 

west — 
Set head and foot to the day at rest. 



ABBOB DAY. 

Against our golden orient dawns 
We lift a Hying light to-day, 
That shall outshine the splendid bronze 
That lords and lights that lesser Bay. 

Sweet Paradise was sown with trees; 
Thy very name, lorn Nazareth, 
Means woods, means sense of birds and 

bees. 
And song of leaves with lisping breath. 

God gave us Mother Earth, full blest 
With robes of green in healthful fold; 



We tore the green robes from her breast I 
We sold our mother's robes for gold! 

We sold her garments fair, and she 
Lies shamed and naked at our feet! 
In penitence we plant a tree; 
We plant the cross and count it meet. 

Lo, here, where Balboa's waters toss, 
Here in this glorious Spanish bay, 
We plant the cross, the Christian cross. 
The Crusade Cross of Arbor Day. 



FETEB COOPEB. 

DIED 1883. 

Give honor and love forevermore 
To this great man gone to rest; 
Peace on the dim Plutonian shore, 
Best in the land of the blest. 

I reckon him greater than any man 
That ever drew sword in war; 
I reckon him nobler than king or khan. 
Braver and better by far. 

And wisest he in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and gray; 
For all you can hold in your cold dead 

hand 
Is what you have given away. 

So whether to wander the stars or to 
rest 
Forever hushed and dumb. 
He gave with a zest and he gave his best — 
Give him the best to come. 



THE DEAD MILLIONAIBE. 

The gold that with the sunlight lies 
In bursting heaps at dawn, 
The silver spilling from the skies 
At night to walk upon, 
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The diamonds gleaming in the dew 
He never saw* he neYer knew. 

He got some gold, dug from the mnd. 
Some silYer, crashed from stones. 

The gold was red with dead men's blood. 

The siWer black with groans; 

And when he died he moaned aloud 

'* There'll be no pocket in my shroud." 



THE LABGEB COLLEGE. 

ON LATIKG THE OOLLEGB OORNER-STONB. 

Where San Diego seas are warm. 
Where winter winds from warm Cathay 
Sing sibilant, where blossoms swarm 
With Hybla's bees, we come to lay 
This tribute of the truest, best. 
The warmest daughter of the West. 

Here Progress plants her corner-stone 
Against this warm, still, Cortez wave. 
In ashes of the Aztec's throne, 
In tummals of the Toltec's grave, 
We plant this stone, and from the sod 
Pick painted fragments of his god. 

Here Progress lifts her torch to teach 
God's pathway through the pass of care;- 
Her altar-stone Balboa's Beach, 
Her incense warm, sweet, perfumed air; 
Such incense! where white strophes 

reach 
And lap and lave Balboa's Beach! 

We plant this stone as some small seed 
Is sown at springtime, warm with earth; 
We sow this seed as some good deed 
Is sown, to grow until its worth 
Shall grow, through rugged steeps of time. 
To touch the god-built stars sublime. 

We lift this lighthouse by the sea, 
The westmost sea, the westmost shore, 



To guide man's ship of destiny 
When Soylla and Charybdis roar; 
To teach him strength, to proudly teach 
God's grandeur, where His white palms 
reach: 

To teach not Sybil books alone; 
Han's books are but a climbing stair. 
Lain step by step, like stairs of stone; 
The stairway here; the temple there — 
Man's lampad honor, and his trust, 
The God who called him from the dust. 

Man's books are but man's alphabet. 
Beyond and on his lessons lie — 
The lessons of the violet. 
The large gold letters of the sky; 
The love of beauty, blossomed soil. 
The large content, the tranquil toil: 

The toil that nature ever taught, 
The patient toil, the constant stir. 
The toil of seas where shores are wrought, 
The toil of Christ, the carpenter; 
The toil of God incessantly 
By palm-set land or frozen sea. 

Behold this sea, that sapphire sky! 
Where nature does so much for man. 
Shall man not set his standard high, 
And hold some higher, holier plan ? 
Some loftier plan than ever planned 
By outworn book of outworn land? 

Where God has done so much for 
man! 
Shall man for God do aught at all ? 
The soul that feeds on books alone — 
I count that soul exceeding small 
That lives alone by book and creed, — 
A soul that has not learned to read. 

The light is on us, and such light! 
Such perfumed warmth of winter seat 
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Snch mQBky smell of maiden night! 
Such bridal bough and orange tree! 
8aoh wondrons stars! Ton lilj moon 
Seems like some long-lost afternoon! 

More perfect than a string of pearls 
We hold the fall days of the year; 
The days troop by like flower girls. 
And all the days are onrs here. 
Here yonth must learn; here age may 

live 
Full tide each day the year can give. 



No frosted wall, no frozen hasp, 
Shuts Nature's book from us to-day; 
Her palm leaves lift too high to clasp; 
Her college walls the milky way. 



The light is with us! Bead and lead! 
The larger book, the loftier deed! 



THE POEM BY THE POTOMAC/ 

Paine! The Prison of France! La- 
fayette! 
The Bastile key to our Washington, 
Whose feet on the neck of tyrants set 
Shattered their prisons every one. 
The key hangs here on his white walls 
high. 

That all shall see, that none shall for* 
get 

What tyrants haye been, what they may 

be yet; 

And the Potomac rolling by. 



* Two or tbrao hundred steps to the rl^t and op a general Indine and you stand on the broad* high pordi o( 
Moont Vernon. 

A great tf Tor creeps olose underneath one hundred feet or two bdow. 7ou might suppose yon could throw a 
stone, standing on the porch, into the Potomac as seen through the trees that hug the hiUstde and the water's 
bank below. All was quiets so quiet. Now and then a barnyard fowl, back in the rear, strained his glossy neck and 
called out loud and clear in the eternal Sabbath here; a flue shaggy dog wallowed and romped about the grassy 
dooryard, while tmr out orer the vast zirer some black, wide-winged birds kept circling round and round. I went 
back and around into the barnyard to inquire what kind of birds they were. I met a Tery respectful but very 
stammety negro here. He lock his cap in his hand, and twisting it aU about and opening his mouth many tlmei^ 
ho Anally said: 

**Do-do-doee burds was created by de Lord to p^MPn-puxify de yearth.* 

** But what do you call them, unclelr'* 

"Tnr-tur-tur." and he twisted his cap, backed out. came forward, winked his eyesi but eould not go oo. 

" Do you mean turkey buzzards t* 

*' Ya-ya-yas, sah, do-do^ose burds eats vp de cazrloo ob de yearth, sah.* 

Down yonder Is the tomb^ the family Taull Back in the rear of the two marble oofllns about thirty of the 
Washington family lie. Tbe vault Is locked up and dosed forerer. The key has been thrown into the trusty old 
Potomac to lie there until the last trump shall open all tombs. 

Let no one hereafter complain of baring to live in a garret alone and without a fire. For hevOi with all this 
spadousand noble house to sdect from, the widow of Washington chose a garret looking to the south and out upon 
his tomb. This is the old tomb where he was first laid to rest and where the fallen oak leaTca are crowding In 
heaps now and almost filling up the low, dark doorway. 

This garret has but one window, asmalland narrow docmer window, and Is otherwise quite dark. A bottom 
comer of the door Is cut away so that her eat might come and go at will. And this is the saddest, tenderest sight 
at Mount Vernon. It seemed to me thati could see this noUe lady dtting tun, looking out upon the tomb of her 
mighty dead, the great xiTcr sweeping fast beyond, her heart ftall of tbe menunyof a mighty Nation's birth, wait^ 
Ing; waiting, waiting. 

Thethhifthowerer, of the most singnhur Interest here is a key of the Bastaa.pnaented by Thomas Paine to 
Lafayette, who btoogfat It to America and presented it to Mount Vernon. It liangs hera In a glaaicaae, maadreand 
monstrons. It Is a hldeon^ horrible thing, and baa, perhaps, move blood and misery on It than any other piece of 
Iron or sted that was oreri 
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On Washington's walls let it rast and 

rnst, 
And tell its story of blood and of tears, 
That Time still holds to the Poet's trust, 
To people his pages for years and years. 
The monstrous shape on the white walls 

high, 
Like a thief in chains let it rot and 

rust — 
Its kings and adorers crowned in dust: 
And the Potomac rolling by. 



A DEAD GABPENTER. 

What shall be said of this soldier now 
dead? 

This builder, this brother, now resting for- 
ever? 

What shall be said of this soldier who 
bled 

Through thirty-three years of silent en- 
deavor? 



Why, name him thy hero! Yea, write 

his name down 
As something far nobler, as braver by 

far 
Than purple-robed Cesar of battle- torn 

town 
When bringing home glittering trophies 

of war. 

Oh, dark somber pines of my starlit 
Sierras, 
Be silent of song, for the master is mute I 



The Carpenter, master, is dead and lo! 

there is 
Silence of song upon nature's draped lute! 

Brotherl Oh, manly dead brother of 

mine! 
My brother by toil 'mid the toiling and 

lowly. 
My brother by sign of this hard hand, by 

sign 
Of toil, and hard toil, that the Christ has 

made holy: 

Yea, brother of all the brave millions 
that toil; 

Brave brother in patience and silent en- 
deavor. 

Best on, as the harvester rich from his 
soil. 

Best you, and rest you for ever and ever. 



OLD GIB AT CASTLE BOCKS.* 

His eyes are dim, he 'gropes his way. 
His step is doubtful, slow. 
And now men pass him by to-day: 
But forty years ago— 
Why forty years ago I say 
Old Gib was good to know. 

For forty years ago to-day. 
Where cars glide to and fro. 
The Modoc held the world at bay. 
And blood was on the snow. 
Ay, forty years ago I say 
Old Gib was good to know. 



*Partles with Indian depredation dalniB against the OoTenunent desiring exact infonnatlon touching the flnt 
trouble with the Modoce, now nearly forty yean ago, the renerable leader of the rolunteerB in the first battle mada 
out. with his own hand, the following quaint account of it^ swore to it before a Notary, and sent It to Washington. 
The italics, capitals, and all are as he set them down in his crude but truthful way.— Fitxnik LeslUft Magaxitu, 1893. 

I Reuben P Olbson Was Bom in Lowell Hass in 1896 of American Parents, shlped on boarda whaler of New 
Bedford in 1846. Rounded Gape Horn, spent seTcral years on the Padflic Ocean, and in 1846 landed in California. 
Game to the Mines in Shasta Oounty Oallfoniia, and have lived hera in Shasta Countj more than 40 yean^ most of 
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Full forty years ago to-day 
This Talley lay in flame; 
Up yonder pass and far away, 
Bed ruin swept the same: 
Two women, with their babes at play, 
Were butchered in black shame. 



*T was then with gun and flashing eye 
Old Gib loomed like a pine; 
"Now will you fight, or will you fly ? 



I'll take a fight in mine. 

Come let us fight; come let us die! " 

There came just twenty-nina 

Just twenty-nine who dared to die, 
And, too, a motley crew 
Of half -tamed red men; would they fly, 
Or would they fight him too ? 
No time to question or reply, 
This was a time to do. 



whUsh time I h»n been and am now a Maclrtrate. I have had moeh to do with Indiani, and In 1855 thejr became 
Very Bestlen» and lome of them took to the Caitle Bocka, Called Oastie del Diablo, at that time bf the Mexicans, 
and thej— the HoetUes began to deetroj oar Fropertj. and Kill White people. Troope of the Begular Anny tried 
to encage them, but found them inaooevible. I then raiaed a Company of Twenty-Nine White men and thirty 
Indian (friendly) Scoute and after hard PerUona Marches br Ni^t, We engaged and dettro^ed the Hostiles, haTing 
taken Many Soalpe. This battle waa Fonght In the Castle Books in this Shasto Coonty and was in June 1856. The 
hostlies were Modoos and Other Ren egades and this waa the first Battle in a war that Spread all over the Coa$t I 
had Some Indians hart, and one man moitaUy woonded, Jamea Lane by name. Some Others were more or less 
hurt with Anows. Joaquin Miller BeoeiTed an Arrow in the face and Neck at my Side and we thoocht would die 
but at last got WelL He and Mountain Joe had a Post at Soda Springs below Castle Bocks, and their property 
had been destroyed and made ontenaUa In all My Experience I know of nothing in Indian warfare so effectual 
for good as this Campaign. The Indians had Possession of the lines of trarel eowuetinif Middle and Northern 
California and it Was impcMsible for the Mails to get through until the Hostiles were destroyed. 

(Signed) Bbdbkv P Oibsox 



Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of November, 1892, and I hereby certify that I am well 

acquainted with said alBant and know him to bea person of Teraolty and entitled to credit He Ib a Justice of the 

Peace in this Shasta County 

F. P. PRncM, 

[8BA.L.] Notary Public In and for Shasta County, CbL 



Let me here introduce a line of facts stranger than anything imagined In all these pages. I] had not 
intended to insert these Tenses and had dellTered to my pabUshers the completed collection without them. Against 
my objection that the lines were not only too personal, but unequal, it was urged that th«y would be missed by my 
readers; besides their preserration waa due to my old commander, and as this was the first of my three terrible 
Indian campaigns, and I had served only as private instead of leader, I could hardly be held guUty of egotism. 
]>eferBno0 to the dead made me consent to try and find the lines at once in some library. On my way I met a man 
whom I knew but slightly as U. S. Mushal under President Hayes. BCy weary eyes irere unequal to the task before 
me. and I asked him to go with me. We found the magadne and he kindly offered to copy the lines and send 
them to me. This he did; and now let his letter tell the rest 

'*OikKLAKD. Deo. VK 1898. 

" Joaquin, my dear fellow, I enclose herewith the copies you expressed a wish for. I think they are exact I 
was especially careful in making the affidavit of Old Oib; so where he differs with Webster orthographicaUy, I 
follow Oib. 

"Now my boy, I've a little story. Ill be considerate and make it brief. In the early part of the summer of 
1866, 1 was one of a company of about twenty that left Auburn, Placer Co., on a proepeetlng expedition. Intending, 
unless we found satlstaotoiy prospects nearer, to go to the TMnity. We crossed the Tal>a and Feather, camping a 
few days on Nelson Creek, then traveling in a northwesterly direction, we reached the headwaters of the Sacra- 
mento, where we found a party of white men and Indians who, a day or two previous to our meeting them, had 
had a desperate fight with Indiana. Tbaf told as they had lost several men, killed and wounded, but had neariy 
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Up, up, straight up where thunders 
grow 
And growl in Castle Books, 
Straight up till Shasta gleamed in snow, 
And shot red battle shocks; 
Till clouds lay shepherded below, 
A thousand ghostly flocks. 

Yet up and up Old Gibson led. 
No looking backward theu; 
His bare feet bled; the rocks were red 
From torn, bare-footed men. 
Yet up, up, up, till well nigh dead — 
The Modoc in his den! 

Then cried the red chief from his 
height, 
'*Now, white man, what would you ? 
Behold my hundreds for the fight, 
But yours so faint and few; 
We are as rain, as hail at night 
But you, you are as dew. 

** White man, go back; I beg go back, 
I will not fight so few; 
Yet if I hear one rifle cracki^ 
Be that the doom of you! 
Back! down, I say, back down your 

track, 
Back, down! What else to do?" 

" What else to do? Ayenge or die! 
Braye men haye died before; 
And you shall fight, or you shall fly. 



You find no women more. 

No babes to butcher now; for I 

Shall storm your Castle's door ! 



tt 



Then bang I whic bang ! whiz bang and 
ping! 
Six thousand feet below, 
Sweet Sacramento ceased to sing, 
But wept and wept, for oh! 
These arrows sting as adders sting. 
And they kept stinging so. 

Then one man cried: *' Braye men haye 
died, 
And we can die as they; 
But ah! my babe, my one year's bride! 
And they so far away. 
Braye Captain lead us back — aside. 
Must all here die to-day ? " 

His face, his hands, his body bled: 
Yea, no man there that day — 
No white man there but turned to red. 
In that fierce fatal fray; 
But Gib with set teeth only said: 
*' No; we came here to stay! " 

They stayed and stayed, and Modocs 
stayed. 
But when the night came on. 
No white man there was now afraid, 
The last Modoc had gone; 
His ghost in Castle Bocks was laid 
Till eyerlasting dawn. 



eztermiiiAted the Indluu. I law one of their men. a boj in appearanoe. who had, as I ondentood, leoelTed two 
arrow wounds in the faoe and neok. He was In gnmi pain, and no one beliered he ooold recorer. 

"Twelve yean later I, then Sherifl of Placer Go., had ocoasion to go to Shasta on oflloial bnrineei. W. E. 
Hopplnc was then Sherifl of Shasta Go. In the course of couTemtion with him, I qmke of the incident nanrated 
aboTe. He Interrupted me, and said: 'The Captain of the Tolnnteen at the battle is in town.' He found him, 
and introduced me to the man who was doubtless Old Oib^ though his name has gone from my memory. I asked 
about the young fellow who was so desperately wounded. ' Oh. he pulled throui^ all rii^t, the game little ousi,' 
said he, * he's np in Oregon, I belie?e.' I don *t think he mentioned his name, bat in copying the afBdaiit of (Ud 
Gib, it dawned upon me who that * game little ouss ' was. Toom 

A W. PooLB." 
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DONT STOP AT THE STATIOK 
DESPAIB. 

We mnBt trust the Condnctor, most 
snrely; 
Why, millions of millious before 
Haye made this same jonrney secnrely 
And come to that ultimate shore. 
And we, we will reach it in season; 
And ah, what a welcome is there! 
Reflect then, how out of all reason 
To stop at the Station Despair. 

Ay, midnights and many a potion 
Of bitter black water have we 
As we journey from ocean to ocean — 
From sea unto ultimate sea — 
To that deep sea of seas, and all silence 
Of passion, concern and of care — 
That vast sea of Eden-set Islands — 
Don't stop at the Station Despair! 

Go forward, whatever may follow, 
Go forward, friend-led, or alone; 
Ah me, to leap off in some hollow 
Or fen, in the night and unknown — 
Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
From angels, all waiting you there! 
Go forward; whatever betide you 
Don't stop at the Station Despair! 



THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 

You sail and you seek for the Fortunate 

Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow bird's 

song? 
Then steer straight on through the watery 

miles. 
Straight on, straight on and you can't go 

wrong. 
Nay not to the left, nay not to the right, 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in 

sight, 



The Fortunate Isles where the yellow 

birds sing 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 

These Fortunate Isles they are not so 

far. 
They lie within reach of the lowliest 

door; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight 

star; 
You can hear them sing by the moon's 

white shore — 
Nay, never look back! Those leveled 

grave stones 
They were landing steps; they were steps 

unto thrones 
Of glory for souls that have sailed be- 
fore. 
And have set white feet on the fortunate 

shore. 

And what are the names of the Fortu- 
nate Isles ? 

Why, Duty and Love and a large content. 

Lo! these are the Isles of the watery 
miles, 

That God let down from the firmament. 

Lo! Duty, and Love, and a true man's 
trust; 

Your forehead to God though your feet in 
the dust; 

Lol Duty, and Love, and a sweet babe's 
smiles. 

And these, O friend, are the Fortunate 
Isles. 



BACK TO THE GOLDEN GATE. 

Yea, we have tracked the hemispheres. 
Have touched on fairest laud that lies 
This side the gates of Paradise, 
Have ranged the universe for years; 
Have read the book of Truth right on. 
From title leaf to colophon. 
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DEAD IN THE LONG. STRONG 
GRASS.* 

Dead! stark dead in the long, strong 

grass! 
Bnt he died with his sword in his 

hand. 
Who says it? who saw it? God saw it! 
And I knew him! St. George! he would 

draw it, 
Though they swooped down in mass 
Till they darkened the land! 
Then the seventeen wounds in his breast! 
Ah! these witness best. 

Dead! stark dead in the long, strong 
grass! 
Dead! and alone in the great dark land! 



O mother! not Empress now, mother! 
A nobler name, too, than all other. 
The laurel leaf fades from thy hand! 
O mother that waiteth, a mass! 
Masses and chants must be said. 
And cypress, instead. 



GARFIELD, t 

'* Bear me out of the battle, for lo, I am 
iorely wounded" 

From out the vast, wide-bosomed West, 
Where gnarled old maples make array. 
Deep scarred from Redmen gone to rest. 
Where unnamed heroes hew the way 
For worlds to follow in their quest. 



*BorD to the saddle and bred by a chain of erents to ride with the wind until I met the stolid riden of Bng- 
land, I can now tee how it was that Anthony Trollope, Lord Houghton and others of the saddle and "meet ** gare 
nie ready pUuw in their midtt. Not that the English were less daring; but they were less fortunate; may I say less 
experienced. I recall the fact that I once found Lord Houi^ton's brother. Lord Crewe, and his son also, under 
the hands of the surgeon in New Yoric— one with a broken thigh, and the other with a few broken ribs. But in aU 
our hard riding I never had a scratch. 

One mcming Trollope hinted that my immunity was due to my big Spanish saddle^ which I had brought from 
Mexico Oity. I threw my saddle on the grass and rode without so much as a blanket And I rode neck to neck; 
and then left them all behind and nearly oTeiyone unhoned. 

Prince Napoleon was of the party that morning; and as the gentlemen pulled themselTes together op the 
return he kept by my side, and flnaUy proposed a tour through Notts and Sherwood Forest on horseback. Andso 
It fell out that we rode together much. 

Bnt he had already been penlstently trained In the slow mllitaxy methods, and it was in Tain that I tried to 
teach him to cling to his hone and dimb Into the saddle as he ran, after the fidiion of Indians and TaQueroa. 
He admired It greatly, but seemed to think it unbecoming a soldier. 

It was at the Llteraiy Fund dinner, where Stanley and Prince Napoleon stood together when they made 
their speeches, that I saw this bi»Te and brilliant young man for the last time. He was about to set out for 
Africa with the English troopi to take part In the Zulu war. 

He seemed very serious. When about to separate he took my hand, and, looking me all the time in the face, 
placed a large diamond on my finger, saying something about its being from Uie land to which he was g(dng. I 
refused to take It, for I had heard that the Emperor died poor. But as he begged me to keep It, at least till he 
should come back, it has hardly left my hand since be placed it there. 

Piteous that this heir to the throne of France should die alone In the yellow grass at the hand of savages in 
that same land when the great Emperor had said, "Boldlen, from yonder pyramids twenty eenturics behold your 



t Walt Whitman dumced to be In Boston when I hut risited Hr. Longfellow, and I was delighted to hear the 
poet at his table in the midst of his perfect family speak of him most kindly: for at this time* the press and all 
■mail people were abusing Whitman terribly. Soon after he looked me up at my hotel In Boston, and we two 
ealled on the good, gray poet together. I mention this merely to Italicise the suggestion that Longfellow's was • 
large natax«. 

lCanyotherB,I know, stood nearer him, so mudi nearer and dearer, and maybe I ought not to claim the rli^t 
tosaymnehof a sacred nature; but somehow I always felt when he reached out his right hand and drew me to 
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Where pipes the qnail, where squirrels 


The only dry eyes in the land 


play 


Now at the last we know are his; 


Through tops of trees with nnts for 


While she who sends a wreath won 


toy, 


More conquest than her hosts had done. 


A boy stood forth olear-eyed and tall. 




A timid boy, a bashful boy. 




Yet comely as a son of Banl — 


Brave heart, farewell. The wheel has 


A boy all friendless, all nnknown. 


run 


Yet heir apparent to a throne: 


Full circle, and behold a grave 




Beneath thy loved old trees is done. 




The druid oaks lift up and wave 


A throne the prondest yet on earth 


A solemn beckon back. The brave 


For him who bears him noblest, best. 


Old maples welcome, every one. 


And this he won by simple worth, 


Beceive him, earth. In center land, 


That boy from ont the wooded West. 


As in the center of each heart. 


And now to fall! Pale-browed and prone 


As in the hollow of God's hand. 


He lies in eyerlasting rest. 


The coffin sinks. And we depart 


The nations clasp the cold, dead hand; 


Each on his way, as Qod deems best 


The nations sob aloud at this; 


To do, and so deserve to rest. 



him. Mid looked me fairly and dlenUy in the faoe with his earoest teer ejrei, that he knew me, did not dislike me, 
and that ha knew, loal to ■ool, we each sought the good and the beaatifol and tnie, each after his fashion, and as 
best be knew. 

He had a prettj way of alwajn getting out of the hoiis»— that beantlfal house of his, where Washington bad 
dwelt— into the woods. He possessed a wonderful lot of books, but he knew the birds, the oriokets, the flowers, 
woods and grasses were more in my way. and with rare delicaoy be never talked on books at all, but led oat at 
onoe, whenever possible, to our mutual fdends In the rear of the old Headquarters of Washington. 

It was on this occasion that a pall of black suddenly fell upon the Bepubllo. Garfield lay dead at Elberon I 

A publisher soUdted from each of the several authors then in and about Boston some tribute of sorrow for 
the dead. Th9 generous sum of $100 was checked as an earnest I remember how John Boyle O'ReiUy and I 
went to big-hearted Walt Whitman and wrestled with him in a vain effort to make him earn and accept his $100. 

"Yes, I'm Sony as the soTxiest; sympathise with the great broken heart ot the world orer this dead sov- 
ereign dtiaen. But Tve nothing to ssy." 

And so, persuade as we might, even till past midnight^ Walt Whitman would not touch the money or tiy to 
write a line. He was poor; but bear it forever In testimony that he was honesty and would not promise to sell that 
which he felt that God had not at that moment given him to sell. And hereafter, whenever any of you are dis- 
posed to speak or even think unkindly of Walt Whitman, remember this refusal of his to touch a whole heap of 
money when he might have had it for ten lines, and msybe lees than ten minutes' anploymenk I love him for it 
^ere is not a bntdier. nor a baker, nor a merchant nor a banker in America, periu4^ who would have been, 
under the dreumstanoes, so stubbornly, savagely honest with the world and himself. 

Early next morning I went to Mr. Iiongf ellow in great haste and read my linds. Kindly he listened as I 
read, and then carefully looked them all over and made some Important improvements. He had also partly writ- 
ten, and read me, his poem on the sad theme. But It was too stately and fine for company with our less mature 
work, and at the last moment It was withheld on the plea that It was still incomplete. It soon after appeared In 
the New York Indepmdtnt. As I was hastening away with my manuscript for the press, he said as he came with 
me down to the gate, that the Queen ot England had done more to conquer America by sending the wreath for 
the funeral ot the dead President than all the Georges had ev«r done with all their troops and cannon And he 
said it In such a poetlaal way that I thought it an unfinished couplet of his poen. I never saw him any more. 
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TO THE CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. 

BSAD IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1894. 

How swift this sand, gold-laden, mnsl 
How slow these feet, once swift and 

firm! 
Te oame as romping, rosy sons, 
Gome jocnnd np at College term; 
Ye came so jolly, stormy, strong. 
Ye drown 'd the roll-call with your song. 
But now ye lean a listening ear 
Kad—^Adsum! Adsum! I am here!" 

My braTe world-bearers of a world 
That tops the keystone, star of States, 
All hail! Your battle flags are furled 
In fruitfnl peace. The golden gates 
Are won. The jasper walls be yours. 
Your sun sinks down yon soundless 

shores. 
Night falls. But lo! your lifted eyes 
Greet gold outcroppings in the skies. 

Companioned with Sienc's peaks 
Our storm-bom eagle shrieks his scorn 
Of doubt or death, and upward seeks 
Throuch unseen worlds the coming morn. 
Or storm, or calm, or near, or far, 
His eye fixed on the morning star. 
He knows, as Ood knows, there is dawn; 
And so keeps on, and on, and on! 

So ye, brave men of bravest days. 
Fought on and on with battered shield. 
Up bastion, rampart, till the rays 
Of full mom met ye on the field. 
Ye knew not doubt; ye only knew 
To do and dare, and dare and do! 
Ye knew that time, that God's first-born, 
Would turn the darkest night to morn. 

Ye gave your glorious years of youth 
And lived as heroes live — and die. 
Ye loved the truth, ye lived the truth; 
Ye knew that cowards only lie. 
Then heed not now one serpent's hiss, 



Or trait'rous^ trading, Judas kiss. 
Let slander wallow in his slime; 
Still leave the truth to God and time. 

Worn victors, few and true, such clouds 
As track God's trailing garment's hem 
Where Shasta keeps shall be your shrouds. 
And ye shall pass the stars in them. 
Your tombs shall be while time endures, 
Such hearts as only truth secures; 
Your everlasting monuments 
Sierra's snow-topt battle tents. 



JAVA. 



** And darkness was upon the /ace of the 
ileep; and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the waiersJ'* 

The oceans roar; the mountains reel; 
The world stands still, with bated breath. 
Now burst of flame! and woe and weal 
All drowned in darkness and in death. 
Wild beasts in herds, strange, beauteous 

birds — 
God's rainbow birds,— gone in a breath! 

O God! is earth, then, incomplete— 
The six days' labor not yet done — 
That she must melt beneath Thy feet 
And her fair face forget the sun ? 
Must isles go down, and cities drown, 
And good and evil be as one ? 

The creat, warm heart of Mother Earth 
Is broken o'er her Javan Isles. 
Lo! ashes strew her ruined hearth 
Along a thousand watery miles. 
I hear her groan, I hear her moan. 
All day above her drowning isles. 

Tall ships are sailing silently 
Above her buried isles to-day. 
In marble halls beneath the sea 



Your evcrlastinii monuments 
Sierra's smnv-tofyl buille ten Is. 
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The 8eft-f<od'8 children shout and play; 
They mock and Bhont in merry rout 
Where mortals dwelt but yesterday. 



MOTHER EGYPT. 

Dark-browed, she broods with weary 
Uds 
Beside her Sphynx and Pyramids, 
With low and never-lifted head. 
If she be dead, respect the dead; 
If she be weeping, let her weep; 
If she be sleeping, let her sleep; 
For lo, this woman named the stars! 
She suckled at her tawny dugs 
Your Moses while you reeked in wars 
And prowled your woods, nude, painted 
thug^. 

Then back, brave England; t>ack in 

peace 
To Christian isles of fat increasel 
Go back! Else bid your high priests mold 
Their meek bronze Ghrists to cannon bold; 
Take down their cross from proud St. 

Paul's 
And coin it into cannon-balls! 
You tent not far from Nazareth. 
Your camps trench where his child-feet 

strayed. 
If Christ had seen this work of death! 
II Christ had seen these ships invade! 

I think the patient Christ had said, 
"Go back, brave men! Take up your 

dead; 
Draw down your great ships to the seas; 
Bepass the gates of Hercules. 
Go back to wife with babe at breast^ 
And leave lorn Egypt to her rest."* 
Or is Christ dead, as Egypt is? 
Ah, England, hear me yet again; 
There's something grimly wrong in this — 
80 like some gray, sad woman slain. 



What would you have your mother do? 
Hath she not done enough for you ? 
Go back! And when you learn to read, 
Come read this obelisk. Her deed 
Like yonder awful forehead is 
Disdainful silence. Like to this 
What lessons have you writ iu stone 
To passing nations that shall stand ? 
Why, years as hers will leave you lone 
And level as yon yellow sand. 

Saint George? Your lions? Whence 
are they? 
From awful, silent Africa. 
This Egypt is the lion's lair; 
Beware^ brave Albion, beware! 
I feel the very Nile should rise 
To drive you from this sacrifice. 
And if the seven plagues should come? 
The red seas swallow sword and steed ? 
Lo! Christian lands stand mute and dumb 
To see thy more than Moslem deed. 



THE PASSING OF TENNYSON. 

My kingly kinsmen, kings of thought, 
I hear your gathered symphonies, 

Such nights as when the world is no<, 
And great stars chorus through my trees. 

We knew it, as God's prophets knew; 
We knew it, as mute red men know, 
When Mars leapt searching heaven 

through 
With flaming torch, that he must go. 
Then Browning, he who knew the stars. 
Stood forth and faced insatiate Mars. 

Then up from Cambridge rose and 

turned 
Sweet Lowell from his Druid trees — 
Turned where the great star blazed and 

burned. 
As if his own soul might appease. 
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Yet on aud on through all the stars 
Still searched and searched insatiate Mars. 



Then stanch Walt Whitman saw and 

knew; 
Forgetful of his '* Leaves of Grass," 
He heard his '*Dmm Taps," and Ood 

drew 
His great soal through the shining 

pass, 
Made light, made bright by burnished 

stars; 
Made scintillant from flaming Mars. 



Then soft-Toiced Whittier was heard 
To cease; was heard to sing no more. 
As you have heard some sweetest bird 
The more because its song is o'er* 
Tet brighter up the street of stars 
Still blazed and burned and beckoned 
Marst 



And then the king came; king of 

thought, 
King Dayid with his harp and crown .... 
How wisely well the gods had wrought 
That these had gone and sat them 

down 
To wait and welcome mid the stars 
All silent in the light of Mars. 

All silent . . . .So, he lies in state .... 
Our redwoods drip and drip with rain .... 
Against our rock-locked Golden Gate 
We hear the great, sad, sobbing main. 
But silent all . . . .He passed the stars 
That year the whole world turned to 
Mars. 



IN CLASSIC SHADES.^ 

Alonb and sad I sat me down 
To rest on Bousseau's narrow isle 
Below Geneya. Mile on mile, 
And set with many a shining town, 
Tow'rd Dent du Midi danced the waYC 
Beneath the moon. Winds went and came 
And fanned the stars into a flame. 
I heard the far lake, dark and deep, 
Rise up and talk as in its sleep ; 
I heard the laughing waters laye 
And lap against the further shore. 
An idle oar, and nothing more 
Save that the isle had voice, and save 
That 'round about its base of stone 
There plashed and flashed the foamy 

Bhone. 

A stately man, as black as tan. 
Kept up a stem and broken round 
Among the strangers on the ground. 
I named that awful African 
A second Hannibal. 

I gat 
My elbows on the table ; sat 
With chin in upturned palm to scan 
His face, and contemplate the scene. 
The moon rode by a crowned queen. 
I was alone. Lo! not a man 
To speak my mother tongue. Ah me! 
How more than all alone can be 
A man in crowds! Across the isle 
My Hannibal strode on. The while 
Diminished Bousseau sat his throne 
*0f books, unnoticed and unknown. 

This strange, strong man, with face 
austere, 
At last drew near. He bowed; he spake 
In unknown tonguea. I could but shake 



^TbevermofioiisU, tom7iiii]id,ftiolenmgifl The propbelaiid the MerthoiddrlM above the levitiM of this 
life. And eo It U that I make humble apology for now gathering up from redtatton hooka theee next half dosen 
pieoea The onlf ezenae for doing it ie their refoial to die; even under the mutilations of the compilers of "choice 
seleotions.'' 
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My head. Then half achill with fear, 
Arose, and soaght another place. 
Again I mused. The kings of thought 
Came by, and on that storied spot 
I lifted up a tearful face. 
The star-set Alps they sang a tune 
Unheard by any soul save mine. 
Mont Blanc, as lone and as divine 
And white, seemed mated to the moon. 
The past was mine; stroug-Toiced and 

Tast— 
Stern Oalvin, strange Voltaire, and Tell, 
And two whose names are known too well 
To name, in grand procession passed. 

And yet again came Hannibal; 
King-like he came, and drawing near, 
I saw his brow was now severe 
And resolute. 

In tongue unknown 
Again he spake. I was alone. 
Was all unarmed, was worn and sad ; 
But now, at last, my spirit had 
Its old assertion. 

I arose. 
As startled from a dull repose ; 
With gathered strength I raised a hand 
And cried, ** I do not understand.* 



His black face brightened as I spake ; 
He bowed ; he wagged his woolly head ; 
He showed his shining teeth, and said, 
'*Sah, if you please, dose tables heah 
Am consecrate to lager beer ; 
And, sah, what will you have to take?*' 



Not that I loved that colored cuss- 
Nay! he had awed me all too much — 
But I sprang forth, and with a dutch 
I grasped his hand, and holding thus, 
Cried, ''Bring my country's drinkf or two!" 



For oh I that speech of Saxon sound 
To me was as a fountain found 
In wastes, and thrilled me through and 
through. 



OnBousseau'sisle, in Bousseau's shade. 
Two pink and spicy drinks were made. 
In classic shades, on classic ground. 
We stirred two cocktails round and round. 



THAT GENTLE MAN FBOM BOSTON. 

AN IDTL or OBKGON. 

Two noble brothers loved a fair 
Young lady, rich and good to see; 
And oh, her black abundant hair! 
And oh, her wondrous witchery! 
Her father kept a cattle farm. 
These brothers kept her safe from harm: 

From harm of cattle on the hill; 
From thick-necked bulls loud bellowing 
The livelong morning, long and shrill. 
And lashing sides like anything! 
From roaring bulls that tossed the sand 
And pawed the lilies of the land. 

There came a third young man. He 
came 
From far and famous Boston town. 
He was not handsome, was not *' game," 
But he could " cook a goose " as brown 
As any man that set foot on 
The mist kissed shores of Oregon. 

This Boston man. he taught the school. 
Taught gentleness and love alway. 
Said love and kindness, as a rule. 
Would ultimately '• make it pay." 
He was so gentle, kind, that he 
Could make a noun and verb agree. 
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Bo when one day these brothers grew 
All Jealons and did strip to fight, 
He gently stood between the two 
And meekly told them 'twas not right. 
** I have a higher, better plan," 
Ontspake this gentle Boston man. 



" My plan is this: Forget this fray 
Abont that lily hand of hers; 
Oo take your guns and hunt all day 
High np yon lofty hill of firs. 
And while yon hunt, my mffled doTOS, 
Why, I will learn which one she loves." 

The brothers sat the windy hill. 
Their hair shone yellow, like spnn gold. 
Their rifles crossed their laps, but still 
They sat and sighed and shook with 

cold. 
Their hearts lay bleeding far below; 
Above them gleamed white peaks of snow. 

Their hounds lay oronching, slim and 
neat, 
A spotted circle in the grass. 
The valley lay beneath their feet; 
They heard the wide- winged eagles pass. 
Two eagles cleft the donds above; 
Yet what could they bat sigh and love? 

" If I could die,*' the elder sighed, 
" My dear young brother here might wed." 
"Oh, would to heaven I had died! " 
The younger sighed with bended head. 
Then each looked each full in the face 
And each sprang up and stood in place. 



"If I could die "—the elder spake, — 
" Die by your hand, the world would say 
'Twas accident — ; and for her sake^ 
Dear brother, be it so, I pray." 
"Not that! " the younger nobly said; 
Then tossed his gun and turned his head. 



And fifty paces back he paced! 
And as he paced he drew the ball; 
Then sudden stopped and wheeled and 

faced 
His brother to the death and fall! 
Two shots rang wild upon the airl 
But lot the two stood harmless therel 

Two eagles poised high in the air; 
Far, far below the bellowing 
Of bullocks ceased, and everywhere 
Vast silence sat all questioning. 
The spotted hounds ran circling round. 
Their red, wet noses to the ground. 

And now each brother came to know 
That each had drawn the deadly ball; 
And for that fair girl far below 
Had sought in vain to silent fall. 
And then the two did gladly " shake^'* 
And thus the elder bravely spake: 

"Now let us run right hastily 
And tell the kind schoolmaster all! 
Tea! yea! and if she choose not me^ 
But all on you her favors fall. 
This valiant scene, till all life ends, 
Dear brother, binds us best of friends. 

The hounds sped down, a spotted line. 
The bulls in tall abundant grass 
Shook back their horns from bloom and 

vine. 
And trumpeted to see them pass — 
They loved so good, they loved so tme^ 
These brothers scarce knew what to do. 



They sought the kind schoolmaster out 
As swift as sweeps the light of mom — 
They could but love, they could not doubt 
This man so gentle^ " in a horn," 
They cried: " Now whose the lily hand — 
That lady's of this emerld land?" 
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They bowed before that big-nosed man. 
That long-nosed man from Boston town; 
They talked as only loyers can. 
They talked, bnt he wonld only frown; 
And still they talked and still they plead; 
It was as pleading with the dead. 

At last this Boston man did speak — 
"Her father has a thousand ceows. 
An hnndred bulls, all fat and sleek; 
He also had this ample heonse." 
The brothers' eyes stuok out thereat 
So far you might hare hung your hat* 



** I liked the looks of this big heouse— 
My lovely boys, won't you oome in ? 
Her father had a thousand ceows — 
He also had a heap o' tin. 
The guirl? Oh yes, theguirl, you 
The guirl, this morning married me.' 



fi 



WILLIAM BBOWN OF OBEQON. 

They called him Bill, the hired man, 
Bat she, her name was Mary Jane, 
The squire's daughter; and to reign 
The beUe from Ber-she-be to Dan 
Her little game. How lovers rash 
Qot mittens at the spelling school I 
How many a mute, inglorious fool 
Wrote rhymes and sighed and dyed — 
mustache? 



This hired man had loved her long; 
Had loved her best and first and last. 
Her very garments as she passed 
For him had symphony and song. 
So when one day with flirt and frown 
She caUed him «'Bill," he raised his 

heart. 
He caught her eye and faltering said, 
"I love you; and my name is Brown, ** 



She fairly waltzed with rage; she wept; 
You would have thought the house on fire. 
She told her sire, the portly squire, 
Then smelt her smelling-salts and slept. 
Poor William did what conld be done; 
He swung a pistol on each hip, 
He gathered up a great ox-whip 
And drove right for the setting sun. 

He crossed the big backbone of earth. 
He saw the snowy mountains rolled 
Like nasty billows; saw the gold 
Of great big sunsets; felt the birth 
Of sudden dawn upon the plain; 
And every night did William Brown 
Eat pork and beans and then lie down 
And dream sweet dreams of Mary Jans. 

Her lovers passed. Wolves hunt in 
packs, 
They sought for bigger game; somehow 
They seemed to see about her brow 
The forky sign of turkey tracks. 
The teter-board of life goes up. 
The teter-board of life goes down. 
The sweetest face must learn to frown; 
The biggest dog has been a pup. 

O maidens! pluck not at the air; 
The sweetest flowers I have found 
Qrow rather dose unto the ground 
And highest places are most bare. 
Why, you had better win the grace 
Of one poor cussed Af-ri-can 
Than win the eyes of every man 
In love alone with his own face. 



At last she nursed her true desire. 
She sighed, she wept for William Brown. 
She watched the splendid sun go down 
Like some great sailing ship on fire. 
Then roea and checked her trunks right 

on; 
And in the cars she lunched and lunched. 
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And had her tioket pnnohed and punched, 
Until she oame to Oregon. 

She reached the limit of the lines. 
She wore blue specs upon her nose, 
Wore rather short and manly clothes, 
And so set out to reach the mines. 
Her right hand held a Testament, 
Her pocket held a parasol. 
And thus equipped right on she went, 
Went water-proof and water-fall. 

She saw a miner gazing down. 
Slow stirring something with a spoon; 
*' O, tell me true and tell me soon, 
What has become of William Brown? " 
He looked askance beneath her specs. 
Then stirred his cocktail round and 

round. 
Then raised his head and sighed pro. 

found, 
And said, " He*s handed in his checks." 

Then care fed on her damaged cheek, 
And she grew faint, did Mary Jane, 
And smelt her smelling salts in vain. 
Yet wandered on, way-worn and weak. 
At last upon a hill alone; 
She came, and there she sat her down; 
For on that hiU there stood a stone, 
And, lol that stone read, <* William 
Brown." 

*'0 William Brownl O William Brown! 
And here you rest at last," she said, 
'* With this lone stone above your head. 
And forty miles from any town! 
I will plant cypress tre^ I will. 
And I will build a fence around. 
And I will fertilize the ground 
With tears enough to turn a mill." 

She went and got a hired man, 
She brought him forty miles from town. 
And in the tall grass squatted down 



And bade him build as she should plan. 
But cruel cowboys with their bands 
They saw, and hurriedly they ran 
And told a bearded cattle man 
Somebody builded on his lands. 

He took his rifle from the rack. 
He girt himself in battle pelt. 
He stuck two pistols in his belt. 
And mounting on his horse's back. 
He plunged ahead. But when they shewed 
A woman fair, about his eyes 
He pulled his hat, and he likewise 
Pulled at his beard, and chewed and 
chewed. 

At last he gat him down and spake: 
" O lady, dear, what do you here ? " 
'*I build a tomb unto my dear, 
I plant sweet flowers for his sake." 
The bearded man threw his two hands 
Above his head, then brought them down 
And cried, '* O, I am William Brown, 
And this the comer-stone of my lands! " 

The preacher rode a spotted mare. 
He galloped forty miles or more; 
He swore he never had before 
Seen bride or bridegroom half so fair. 
And all the Injins they oame down 
And feasted as the night advanced. 
And all the cowboys drank and danced. 
And cried: Big In jinl William Brown. 



HOBAGE OBEELET'S DBIYE. 

The old stage-drivers of the brave old 

days! 
The old stage-drivers with their dash and 

trust! 
These old stage-drivers they have gone 

their ways 
But their deeds live on, though their bones 

are dust; 
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And many brave tales are told and retold 


An eagle swooped by, Hank saw its hooked 


Of these daring men in the days of old: 


beak; 




When, sudden out-popping a head snowy 




white— 


Of honest ^Hank Monk and his Tally- 


« Mr. Monk, I must lecture in Nevada to- 


Ho, 
When he took good Horace in his stage to 


night!" 


climb 




The high Sierras with their peaks of snow 


With just one thought that the mail 


And 'cross to Neyada, *'and come in on 


must go through; 


time?" 


With just one word to the great, good 


But the canyon below was so deep— oh! 


man — 


so deep— 


But weary — so weary — the creaking stage 


And the summit above was so steep— oh I 


drew 


so steep! 


As only a weary old crteking stage can — 


• 


When again shot the ihead; came shriek- 




ing outright: 


The horses were foaming. The snmmit 


•• Mr. Monk, I must lecture in Nevada to- 


ahead 


night!" % 


Seemed as far as the stars on a still, clear 




night. 




And steeper and steeper the narrow ronte 


Just then came the summit! And the 


led 


far world below. 


Till np to the peaks of perpetual white; 


It was Hank Monk's world. But he no 


But faithful Hank Monk, with his face to 


word spake; 


the snow. 


He pushed back his hat to that fierce peak 


Sat silent and stem on his Tally-Ho! 


of snow! 




He threw out his foot to the eagle and 




break! 


Sat steady and still, sat faithful and 


He threw out his silk! He threw out his 


true 


reins! 


To the great, good man in his charge that 


And the great wheels reeled as if reeling 


day; 


snow skeins! 


Sat vowing the man and the mail should 




'* go through 




On time " though he bursted both brace 


The eagle was lost in his crag up 


and stay; 


above! 


Sat silently vowing, in face of the snow, 


The horses flew swift as the swift light of 


He'd " get in on time " with hU Tally- 


mom! 


Hoi 


The mail must go through with its mes- 




sage of love. 




The miners were waiting his bright bugle 


But the way was so steep and so slow— 


horn. 


oh! so slow! 


The man must go through! And Monk 


'T was silver below, and the bright silver 


made a vow 


peak 


As he never had failed, why, he wouldn't 


Was silver above in its beauty and glow. 


fail now! 
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How his stage spnn the pines like a far 

spider's web! 
It was spider and fly in the heavens up 

there! 
And the clanging of hoofs made the blood 

flow and ebb. 
For 'twas death in the breadth of a wheel 

or a hair. 
Once more popped the head, and the piping 

Toice cried: 
"Mr. Monk! Mr. Monk!" But no Monk 

replied! 

Then the great stage it swnng, as if 

Bwnng from the sky; 
Then it dipped like a ship in the deep 

jaws of death; 
Then the good man he gasped as men gasp- 
ing for breath. 
When they deem it is coming their hour 

to die. 
And again shot the head, like a battering 

ram, 
And the face it was red, and the words 

they were hot: 
**Mr. Monk! Mr. Monk! I don't care a 

(mill?) dam. 
Whether I lecture in Nevada or not! " 



THAT FAITHFUL WIPE OF IDAHO. 

Huge silver snow-peaks, white as wool. 
Huge, sleek, fat steers knee deep in grass. 
And belly deep, and belly full. 
Their flower beds one fragrant mass 
Of flowers, grass tall-born and grand. 
Where flowers chase the flying snow! 
Oh, high held land in God's right hand, 
Delicious, dreamful Idaho! 



We rode the rolling cow-sown hills. 
That bearded cattle man and I; 
Below us laughed the blossomed rills, 



Above the dappled clouds blew by. 

We talked. The topic? Guess. Why, 

sir. 
Three-fourths of all men's time they 

keep 
To talk, to think, to be of heb; 
The other fourth they give to sleep. 



To learn what he might know, or how, 
I laughed all constancy to scorn. 
"Behold yon happy, changeful cow! 
Behold this day, all storm at morn. 
Yet now 'tis changed by cloud and sun, 
Tea, all things change — the heart, the 

head. 
Behold on earth there is not one 
That changeth not in love," I said. 

He drew a glass, as if to scan 
The steeps for steers; raised it and sighed. 
He craned his neck, this cattle man. 
Then drove the cork home and replied: 
"For twenty years (forgive these tears). 
For twenty years no word of strife — 
I have not known for twenty yean 
One folly from my faithful wife." 



I looked that tarn man in the face- 
That dark-browed, bearded cattle man. 
He pulled his beard, then dropped in 

place 
A broad right hand, all scarred and tan. 
And toyed with something shining there 
Above his holster, bright and small. 
I was convinced. I did not care 
To agitate his mind at all. 

But rest I could not. Enow I must 
The story of my stalwart guide; 
His dauntless love, enduring trust; 
His blessed and most wondrous bride. 
I wondered, marveled, marveled much; 
Was she of Western growth? Was she 
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Of Saxon blood, that wife with snoh 
Eternal tmth and oonstanoy? 



I ooald not rest nntil I knew — 
"Now twenty yean, my man," I said, 
'* Is a long time." He tamed, he drew 
A pistol forth, also a sigh. 
'"Tis twenty years or more," sighed he. 
*' Nay, nay, my honest man, I vow 
I do not doubt that this may be; 
Bat tell, ohl tell me traly how? 



ft 



'' Twonld make a poem, pare and grand; 
All time should note it near and far; 
And thy fair, virgin, gold«sown land 
Should stand out like some winter star. 
America should heed. And then 
The doubtful French beyond the sea — 
"Twould make them truer, nobler men 
To know how this might truly be." 

*'*Ti8 twenty years or more, urged he; 
" Nay, that I know, good gaide of mine; 
But lead me where this wife may be, 
And I a pilgrim at a shrine. 
And kneeling as a pilgrim true " — 
He, leaning, shouted loud and dear: 
'* I cannot show my wife to you; 
She's dead this more than twenty year." 



8ABAT0GA AND THE PSALMIST. 

These famous waters smell like— well. 
Those Saratoga waters may 
Taste just a little of the day 
Of judgment; and the sulphur smell 
Suggests, along with other things, 
A climate rather warm for springs. 



But restful as a twilight song, 
The land where every lover hath 
A spring, and every spring a path 



To lead love pleasantly along. 

Oh, there be waters, not of springs — 

The waters wise King David sings. 



Sweet is the bread that lovers eat 
In secret, sang on harp of gold, 
Jerusalem's high king of old. 
** The stolen waters they are sweet! 
Oh, dear, delicious piracies 
Of kisses upon love's high seas! 



tf 



The old traditions of our race 
Bepeat for aye and stiU repeat; 
The stolen waters still are sweet 
As when King David sat in place, 
All purple robed and crowned in gold, 
And sang his holy psalms of old. 

Oh, to escape the searching sun; 
To seek these waters over sweet; 
To see her dip her dimpled feet 
Where these delicious waters run — 
To dip her feet, nor slip nor fall. 
Nor stain her garment's hem at all: 

Nor soU the whiteness of her feet. 
Nor stain her whitest garment's hem — 
Oh, singer of Jerusalem, 
You sang so sweet, so wisely sweet! 
Shake hands! shake hands! I guess you 

knew 
For all your psalms, a thing or two. 



A TUKKEY HUNT ON THE GOLOBADO 

(AS TOLD AT DIKNEB.) 

No, sir; no turkey for me, sir. But soft, 

place it there, 
Lest friends may make question and 

strangers may stare. 
Ah, the thought of that hunt in the caSon, 

the blood — 
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Nay, gently, please, gently! Ton open a 

flood 
Of memoriea, memories melting me so 
That I rise in my place and — excuse me — 

I go. 
"So ? Yon must have the story ? And yon, 

lady fair? 
And yon, and yon all? Why, it's blood 

and despair; 
And 'twere not kind in me, not manly or 

wise 
To bring tears at snoh time to such bean- 

tifnl eyes. 

I remember me now the last time I told 
This story a Persian in diamonds and gold 
Sat next to good Gladstone, there was 

Wales to the right. 
Then a Dnke, then an Earl, and such la- 
dies in white! 
Bat I stopped, sudden stopped, lest the 

story might start 
The blood freezing back to each feminine 

heart. 
But they all said, <*The story!" just as 

you all have said. 
And the great Persian monarch he nodded 

his head 
Till his diamond-decked feathers fell, 

glittered and rose. 
Then nodded almost to his Ishmaelite 

nose. 



The story! Ah, pardon! 'Twas high 
Christmas tide 

And just beef and beans; yet the land, far 
and wide, 

Was alive with such turkeys of silver and 
gold 

As men never bom to the north may be- 
hold. 

And Apaches? Aye, Apaches, and they 
took this game 

In a pen, tolled it in. ]£ight not we do 
the same? 



So two of us started, strewing com, Indian 

corn, 
Tow'rd a great granite gorge with the first 

flush of mom; 
Started gay, laughing back from the 

broad mesa's breast. 
At the bravest of men, who but warned for 

the best. 



We built a great pen from the sweet 

cedar wood 
Tumbled down from a crown where the 

sentry stars stood. 
Scarce done, when the turkeys in line — 

such a sight! 
Picking corn from the sand, russet gold, 

silver white. 
And so fat that they scarcely could waddle 

or hobble. 
And 'twas "Queek, tukee, queek," and 

'twas, ** gobble and gobble! " 
And their great, full crops they did wabble 

and wabble 
As their bright, high heads they did bob, 

bow and bobble, 
Down, up, through the trench, crowding 

up in the pen. 
I7ow, quick, block the trench! Then the 

mules and the men ! 



Springing forth from our cove, guns 

leaned to a rock. 
How we laughed! What a feast! We had 

got the whole flock. 
How we worked till the trendh was all 

blocked close and tigkt, 
For we hungered, and, too, the near coming 

of night. 
Then the thought of our welcome. The 

news? We could hear 
Already, we fancied, the great hearty 

cheer 
As we mshed into camp and exultingly 

told 
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Of the mole loads of turkeys in silver and 

gold. 
Then we turned for our guns. Our guns ? 

In their place 
Ten Apaches stood there^ and five guns in 

each face. 



And we stood! we stood straight and 

stood strong, track solid to track. 
What, turn, try to fly and be shot in the 

back? 
No! We threw hats in the air. We 

should not need them more. 
And yelled! Telled as neyer yelled man 

or Comanche before. 
We dared them, defied them, right there 

in their lair. 
^Vhy, we leaned to their guns in our 

splendid despair. 
What! spared us for bravery, because we 

dared death? 
You know the tale? Tell it, and spare me 

my breath. 
No, sir. They killed us, killed us both, 

there and then, 
And then nailed our scalps to that turkey 

pen. 



THE CAPUGIN OF BOME. 

Only a basket for fruits or bread 
And the bits you divide with your dog, 

which you 
Had left from your dinner. The round 

year through 
He never once smiles. He bends his 

head 
To the scorn of men. He gives the road 
To the grave ass groaning beneath his 

load. 
He is ever alone. Lo! never a hand 
Is laid in his hand through the whole wide 

land, 



Save when a man dies, and he shrives 

him home. 
And that is the Gapucin monk of Bome. 

He coughs, he is hump*d, and he hob- 
bles about 
In sandals of wood. Then a hempen 

cord 
Girdles his loathsome gown. Abhorred! 
Ay, lonely, indeed, as a leper cast out. 
One gown in three years! and — bah! how 

he smells! 
He slept last night in his coffin of stone, 
This monk that coughs, this skin and 

bone. 
This living dead corpse from the damp, 

cold cells^ — 
Qo ye where the Pincian, half-level'd 

down. 
Slopes slow to the south. These men in 

brown 
Have a monkery there, quaint, builded of 

stone; 
And, living or dead, 'tis the brown men's 

home, — 
These dead brown monks who are living 

in Bome! 

You will hear wood sandals on the 

sanded floor; 
A cough, then the lift of a latch, then the 

door 
Groans open, and— horror! Four walls of 

stone 
All gorgeous with flowers and frescoes of 

bone! 
There are bones in the comers and bones 

on the wall; 
And he barks like a dog that watches his 

bone. 
This monk in brown from his bed of 

stone — 
He barks, and he coughs, and that is all. 
At last he will cough as if up from his 

cell; 
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Then stnit with considerable pride abont, 
And lead through his blossoms of bone, 

and smell 
Their odors; then talk, as he points them 

out, 
Of the virtnes and deeds of the gents who 

wore 
The respectiye bones bnt the year before. 

Then he thaws at last, ere the bones are 

through, 
And talks right well as he turns them 

about 
And stirs up a most unsaTory smell; 
Tea, talks of his brown dead brothers, till 

you 
Wish them, as they are, no doubt, in — 

well, 
A very deep well., ..And that may be 

why, 
As he shows you the door and bows good- 

by. 

That he bows so low for a franc or two, 
To shrive their souls and to get them out — 
These bony brown men who have their 

home. 
Dead or aliye, in their cells at Bome. 

What good does he do in the world? 

Ah! well, 
Now that is a puzzler .... But, listen! He 

prays. 
His life is the fast of the forty days. 
He seeks the despised; he divides the 

bread 
That he begg'd on his knees, does this old 

shavehead. 
And then, when the thief and the beggar 

fell! 
And then, when the terrible plague came 

down, 
Christ! how we cried to these men in 

brown 
When other men fled! Ah, who then was 

seen 
Stand firm to the death like the Capucin? 



SUNBISE IN YENICK 

Night seems troubled and scarce asleep; 
Her brows are gather'd as in broken rest. 
A star in the east starts up from the deep! 
'Tis mom, new-born, with a star on her 

breast, 
White as my lilies that grow in the West! 
Hist! men are passing me hurriedly. 
I see the yellow, wide wings of a bark. 
Sail silently over my morning star. 
I see men move in the moving dark. 
Tall and silent as columns are; 
Great, sinewy men that are good to see^ 
With hair push'd back, and with open 

breasts; 
Barefooted fishermen, seeking their boats. 
Brown as walnuts, and hairy as goats^ — 
Brave old water-dogs, wed to the sea, 
First to their labors and last to their rests. 



Ships are moving! I hear a horn, — 
Answers back, and again it calls. 
'TIS the sentinel boats that watch the town 
All night, as mounting her watery walls. 
And watching for pirate or smuggler. 

Down 
Over the sea, and reaching away, 
And against the east, a soft light falls, 
Silvery soft as the mist of morn. 
And I catch a breath like the breath of 

day. 

The east is blossoming! Yea, a rose^ 
Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss, 
Sweet as the presence of woman is, 
Bises and reaches, and widens and grows 
Large and luminous up from the sea, 
And out of the sea as a blossoming tree. 
Bicher and richer, so higher and higher. 
Deeper and deeper it takes its hue; 
Brighter and brighter it reaches through 
The space of heaven to the place of stars. 
Then beams reach upward as arms, from 
the sea; 
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Then lanoes and arrows are aimed at me. 
Then lances and spangles and spars and 

bars 
Are broken and shiyer'd and strown on the 



And aronnd and about me tower and spire 
Start from the billows like tongues of fire. 



COMO. 



The lakes lay bright as bits of broken 
moon 

Just newly set within the cloven earth; 

The ripen'd fields drew round a golden 
girth 

Far up the steeps, and glittered in the 
noon; 

And when the sun fell down* from leafy 
shore 

Fond loyers stole in pairs to ply the oar; 

The stars, as large as lilies, fleok'd the blue; 

From out the Alps the moon came wheel- 
ing through 

The rocky jmiss the great Napoleon knew. 

A gala night it was, — ^the season's prime. 
We rode from castled lake to festal town. 
To fair Milan— my friend and I; rode 

down 
By night, where grasses waved in rippled 

rhyme: 
And so, what theme but love at such a 

time? 
His proud lip ourPd the while with silent 

scorn 
At thought of love; and then, as one for- 
lorn. 
He sigh*d; then bared his temples, dash'd 

with gray; 
Then mock'd, as one outworn and well 

bkue, 

A gorgeous tiger lily, flaming red,— 
80 full of battle, of the trumpets blare, 



Of old-time passion, uprear'd its head. 
I gallop'd past. I lean'd, I clutch'd it 

there 
From out the stormy grass. I held it 

high. 
And cried: "Lo! this to-night shaQ deck 

her hair 
Through all the dance. And mark! the 

man shall die 
Who dares assault, for good or ill design. 
The citadel where I shall set this sign." 



O, she shone fairer than the summer 

star. 
Or currd sweet moon in middle destiny; 
More fair than sun-mom climbing up the 

sea, 
Where all the loves of Adriana are .... 
Who loves, who truly loves, will stand 

aloof: 
The noisy tongue makes most unholy 

proof 
Of shallow passion ... .All the while afar 
From out the dance I stood and watched 

my star, 
My tiger lUy borne, an oriflamme of war. 



Adown the dance she moved with match- 
less grace. 
The world— my woild — moved with her. 

Suddenly 
I question'd whom her cavalier might be? 
'Twas he I His face was leaning to her 

face! 
I clutch'd my blade; I sprang, I caught my 

breath, — 
And so, stood leaning cold and still as 

death. 
And they stood still. She blushed, then 

reach'd and tore 
The lily as she pass'd, and down the 

floor 
She strew'd its heart like jets of gushing 

gore .... 
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'TwB8 he said beads, not beartB, were 

made to break: 
ffe tangbt tbis tbat night in splendid 

scorn. 
I learned too well . . . .Tbe danoe was done. 

ere mom 
We monnted — be and I — ^bnt no more 

spake .... 
And tbis for woman*8 love! My lily worn 
In ber dark bair in pride, to tben be torn 
And trampled on, for tbis bold 8tranger*s 

sake! .... 
Two men rode silent back toward tbe lake; 
Two men rode silent down — but only one 
Bode np at mom to meet tbe rising snn. 



Tbe red-dad fisbers row and creep 
Below tbe crags as balf asleep, 
Nor ever make a single soand. 
Tbe walls are steep, 
Tbe waves are deep; 
And if a dead man sbonld be foand 
By tbese same fisbers in tbeir ronnd, 
Wby, wbo sball say but be was drown *d ? 



BUBNS. 



Eld Druid oak$ of Affr, 
Precept* I Poems I Pages t 
Lessons! Leaves, and Volume$f 
Arches f Pillars f Columns 
In corridors of ages I 
Grand pcUriarehal sages 
Lifting palms in prayer! 

The Druid beards cu^ drifting 
And shifting to and fro^ 
In gentle breezes lifting. 
That bat-like come and go. 
The while the moon is sifting 
A sheen of shining snow 



On all these blossoms lifting 
Their blue eges from below. 

No, *tis not phantoms walking 
That you hear rustling there. 
But bearded Druids (cdking. 
And turning leaves in prayer* 
No, not a night-bird singing 
Nor breeu the broad bough swinging. 
But that bough holds a censer. 
And swings it to and fro, 
*Tis Sunday eve, remember, 
That*s why they chant so low. 

I linger in tbe autumn noon, 
I listen to tbe partridge call, 
I watch the yellow leaflets fall 
And drift adown tbe dimpled Doon. 
I lean me o'er tbe ivy-grown 
Auld brig, where Vandal tourists' tools 
Have ribb'd out names that would be 

known. 
Are known — known as a herd of fools. 



Down Ailsa Craig tbe sun declines. 
With lances level'd here and there — 
Tbe tinted thorns! the trailing vinesi 

braes of Doon! so fond, so fair! 
So passing fair, so more than fond I 
The Poet's place of birth beyond, 
Beyond the mellow bells of AyrI 

I bear tbe milk-maid's twilight song 
Come bravely through the storm -bent 

oaks; 
Beyond, 'the white surf's sullen strokes 
Beat in a chorus deep and strong; 

1 hear the sounding forge afar. 
And rush and rumble of tbe car, 
Tbe steady tinkle of tbe bell 

Of lazy, laden, home-bound cows 
That stop to bellow and to browse; 
I breathe tbe soft sea-wind as well. 
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O Bams I where bid? where bide ye 
now? 
Where reet yoa in this night's full noon, 
Great master of the pen and plow ? 
Might yon not on yon slanting beam 
Of moonlight kneeling to the Poon, 
Descend once to this hallow'd stream? 
Snre yon stars yield enongh of light 
For heayen to spare yonr iace one night. 

O Bams I another name for song; 
Another name for passion — pride; 
For love and poesy allied; 
For strangely blended right and wrong. 



I picture yon as one who kneel'd 
A stranger at his own hearthstone; 
One knowing all, yet all unknown. 
One seeing all, yet all conceal 'd; 
The fitful years yon lingered here 
A lease of peril and of pcdn; 
And I am thankful yet again 
The gods did love you, plowman 1 peer! 

In all your own and other lands, 
I hear your touching songs of cheer; 
The lowly peasant, lordly peer. 
Above your honored dust strike hands* 



A touch of tenderness is shown 
In this unselfish love of Ayr, 
And it is well, you earn*d it fair; 
For all unhelmeted, alone. 
You proved a plowman's honest daim 
To battle in the lists of fame; 
Ton eam'd it as a warrior earns 
His laurels fighting for his land, 
And died^t was your right to go. 



O eloquence of sUent woe! 

The Master leaning; reach'd a hand, 

And whisper'd, <<Iiis finished, Burns! " 

O sad, sweet singer of a Spring! 
Yours was a chill, uncheerful May, 
And you knew no full days of June; 
You ran too swiftly up the way. 
And wearied soon, so over-soon! 
You sang in weariness and woe; 
You falter'd, and God heard you sing, 
Then touch'd your hand and led you so, 
You found life's hill-top low, so low. 
You cross'd its summit long ere noon. 
Thus sooner than one would suppose 
Some weary feet will find repose. 



BYBON/ 



In men whom men condemn a$ iU 
J find 90 much of goodness still. 
In men whom men pronounce dhfime 
I find so much of tin and hlot, 
I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where Ood has not. 

O cold and cruel Nottingham! 
In disappointment and in tears. 
Sad, lost, and lonely, here I am 
To question, *'Is this Nottingham, 
Of which I dream'd for years and years?" 
I seek in vain for name or sign 
Of him who made this mold a shrine, 
A Mecca to the fair and fond 
Beyond the seas, and still beyond. 

Where white clouds crush their droop* 
ing wings 



*Tbe Uttle old ohnrah where Bfran, with «11 Us kindred, are burled, •! Hnckimll Tokard, Nottee, hee been 
twioe torn down and rebnfll since the abore waa written, although it had itood for eentorlea little better 
than a rain. A wreath of bay waa laid above hJa doetk from Inn D. Ooolbrlth. The Tioar there proteeted. 
The matter waa appnded to the Biahopu The Biihop anawered bgr lending another wreath. Then the King 
of Oreeoe lent a wreath. Then the rebuilding 
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Against my snow-orown'd battlements, 
And peaks that flash like silver tents; 
Where Sacramento's fountain springs. 
And proud Colnmbia frets his shore 
Of somber, boundless wood and wold. 
And lifts his yellow sands of gold 
In plaintive murmurs evermore; 
Where snowy dimpled Tahoe smiles. 
And where white breakers from the sea. 
In solid phalanx knee to knee, 
Surround the oalm Pacific Isles, 
Then run and reach unto the land 
And spread their thin palms on the sand, — 
Is he supreme — there understood : 
The free can understand the free; 
The brave and good the brave and good. 

Tea, he did sin; who hath reveal'd 
That he was more than man, or less? 
Tet sinn'd no more; but less oonceard 
Than they who doak'd their follies o'er. 
And then cast stones in his distress. 
He scorn'd to make the good seem more^ 
Or make the bitter sin seem less. 
And so his very manliness 
The seeds of persecution bore. 

When all his songs and fervid love 
Brought back no olive branch or dove^ 
Or love or trust from any one. 
Proud, all unpitied and alone 
He lived to make himself unknown. 
Disdaining love and yielding none. 
Like some high-lifted sea-girt stone 
That could not stoop, but all the days. 
With proud brow fronted to the breeze, 
Felt seas blown from the south, and seas 
Blown from the north, and many ways. 
He stood — a solitary light 
In stormy seas and settled night — 
Then fel^ but stirr'd the seas as far 
As winds and waves and waters are. 

The meek-eyed stars are cold and white 
And steady, fix'd for all the years; 



The oomet bums the wings of night. 
And dazzles elements and spheres. 
Then dies in beauty and a blaze 
Of light, blown far through other days. 

The poet's passion, sense of pride. 
His boundless love, the wooing throng 
Of sweet temptations that betide 
The warm and wayward child of song. 
The world knows not: I lift a hand 
To ye who know, who understand. 



The ancient Abbey's breast is broad. 
And stout her massive walls of stone; 
But let him lie, repose alone 
Ungather'd with the great of God, 
In dast, by his fierce fellow man. 
Some one, some day, loud voiced will 

speak 
And say the broad breast was not broad. 
The walls of stone were all too weak 
To hold the proud dust, in their plan; 
The hollow of God's great right hand 
Beceives it; let it rest with God. 

In sad but beautiful decay 
Gray Hucknall kneels into the dust, 
And, cherishing her sacred trust. 
Does blend her clay with lordly day. 

No sign or cryptic stone or cross 
Unto the passing world has said, 
<* He died, and we deplore his loss." 
No sound of sandall'd pilgrims' tread 
Disturbs the pilgrim's peaceful rest. 
Or frets the proud, impatient breast. 
The bat flits through the broken pane^ 
The black swift swallow gathers moss. 
And builds in peace above his head. 
Then goes, then comes, and builds again. 

And it is well; not otherwise 
Would he, the grand sad singer, will. 
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The serene peace of paradise 

He sought— 'tis his— the stonn is still. 

Secure in his eternal fame, 

And blended pity and respect. 

He does not feel the cold neglect, 

And England does not fear the shame. 



ABOYE THE CLOUDS. 

'Mid white Siexras, that slope to the sea. 
Lie tarbnlent lands. Go dwell in the 

skies, 
And the thundering tongues of Yosemlte 
Shall persuade you to silence, and you 

shall be wise. 

I but sing for the Iotc oI song and the 

few 
"Who loved me first and shall lore me last; 
And the storm shall pass as the storms 

have pass'd, 
For never were clouds but the sun came 

through. 



A CALIFOBNIA CHBI8TMAS. 

Behold where Beauty walks with Peace! 
Behold where Plenty pours her horn 
Of fruits, of flowers, fat increase, 
As generous as light of mom. 

Green Shasta, San Diego, seas 
Of bloom and green between them rolled. 
Great herds in grasses to their knees. 
And green earth garmented in gold. 

White peaks that prop the sapphire blue 
Look down on Edens, such as when 
That fair, first spot perfection knew 
And God walked perfect earth with men. 

I say God*s kingdom is at hand 
Bight here, if we but lift our eyes; 



I say there lies no line or land 
Between this land and Paradise. 



THANKSGIVING, 1896. 

Thank God for high, white holy Trutl^ 
To feed the world instead of sham; 
Lo, laden, patient, lowly ButhI 
Lo, Abnm*s sacrificial rami 
Thank God for Abram*s faith of old; 
Thank God for man's faith in God's plan. 
But thank God most — and manifold 
For man's great, growing fidth in man. 



We round up, up; round on and on. 
As rounding eagles rise and rise! 
The darkest hour ushers dawn. 
And dawn is dashing up the skies! 
Thank God for light, God's face is light; 
The light of Truth, of faith in kind— 
The light of Love, the light of Bight, 
The blind no more may lead the blind! 



Just Truth and Faith and steady Lights 
And mad sensation is no more; 
The fakir folds his tent of night 
And finds his dim Plutonian shore. 
The people live, the people love. 
The people are once more divine: 
Put forth thy hand, receive the dove, 
Descend and taste the corn and wine. 



Thank God so much for laden Buth, 
For plenty poured from pole to pole; 
But thank God most for Faith and Truth, 
For meats that feed the famished soul: 
For light wherewith to know to feed. 
For Light, for God's face far and near; 
For love that knows not lust nor greed. 
For faith that calmly smiles at fear. 
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We have worked oar claims, 
We have spent our gold, 
Our barks are astrand on the bars; 
We are battered and old, 
Yet at night we behold, 
Ontcroppings of gold in the stars. 

Chorti6—Tho* battered and old, 
Onr hearts are bold, 
Yet oft do we repine; 
For the days of old. 
For the days of gold. 
For the days of forty-nine. 

Where the rabbits play. 
Where the qnail all day 
Pipe on the chaparral hill; 
A few more days. 
And the last of ns lays 
His pick aside and all is still. 
Chorus — 

We are wreck and stray. 
We are cast away. 
Poor battered old hulks and spars; 
Bat we hope and pray, 
On the judgment day, 
We shall strike it up in the stars. 
Chorus — 



BATTLES. 

Nay, not for fame, bat for the Bight; 
To make this fair world fairer still. 
Or lordly lily of a night, 
Or san-topped tower of a hill. 
Or high or low, or near or far. 
Or dall or keen, or bright or dim. 



Or blade of glass, or brightest star, 
All, all are bat the same to Him. 

O pity of the strife for place; 
O pity of the strife for power; 
How scarred, how marred a mountain'! 

face; 
How fair the fair face of a flower. 
The blade of grass beneath your feet. 
The bravest sword: ay, braver far. 
To do and die in mute defeat. 
Thou bravest Conqueror of war. 

When I am dead say this, but this. 
He grasped at no man's blade or shield. 
Or banner bore, but helmetless, 
Alone, unknown, he held the field; 
He held the field with saber drawn. 
Where God had set him in the fight; 
He held the field, fought on and on. 
And so fell fighting for the Bight. 



SAN DIEGO. 

" for a beaker 0/ the warm South; 
The true, the blushful hypocrineP^ 

What shall be said of the sun-bom 

Pueblo? 
This town sudden bom in the path of the 

sun? 
This town of St. James, of the calm San 

Diego, 
As suddenly bom as if shot from a gun ? 

Why, speak of her warmly; why, write 
her name down 
As softer than sunlight, as warmer than 
winel 



•Ihls poem Is taksn from *"49. or the Gold Saeken." Iif pannlaioa o( Fank * WagnaUv, New Tocfc. 
pabUaheisof tbebook. The words hATe been let to mualo and aeleotod m tbeSongof the NaltTe Sons of OaU- 
foraia. It WM fnngln Mining Camps lonf before It was in pcfnt. They are my flnt Unsa thatbav« lived, but 
are much altered from the original. 
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Why speak of her bravely; this ultimate 
town 

With feet in the foam of the vast Argen- 
tine: 



The vast argent seas of the Azteo, of 

OortezI 
The boundless white border of battle-torn 

lands — 
The fall of Napoleon, the rise of red 

Jnarez — 
The footfalls of nations are heard on her 

sands. 



PIONEEBS TO THE GBEAT EMEBALD 

LAND. 

BEAD AT POBTLAJTD, 1896. 

Emerald, emerald, emerald Land; 
Land of the snn mists, land of the sea, 
Stately and stainless and storied and grand 
As dond-mantled Hood in white majesty — 
Mother of States, we are worn, we are 

gray- 
Mother of men, we are going away. 

Mother of States, tall mother of men. 
Of dties, of chorohee, of homes, of sweet 

rest. 
We are going away, we must joomey 

again. 
As of old we jonmeyed to the yast, far 

West. 
We tent by the riyer, onr feet once more^ 
Please Qod, are set for the ultimate shore. 



Mother, white mother, white Oregon 
In emerald kilt, with star-set crown 
Of sapphire, say is it night? Is it dawn? 
Say what of the night? Is it well up 
and down? 



We are going away.... From yon high 

watoh tower. 
Young men, strong men, say, what of the 

how? 



Yonng men, strong men, there is work 
to be done; 
Faith to be cherished, battles to fight. 
Victories won were neyer well won 
Saye fearlessly won for God and the right. 
These cities, these homes, sweet peace 

and her spell 
Be ashes, but ashes, with the infidel. 



Haye Faith, such Faith as your fathers 

knew. 
All else must follow if you haye but Faith. 
Be true to their Faith, and you mast be 

true. 
*'Lo! I will be with you," the Master 

saith. 
Good by, dawn breaks; it is coming full 

day 
And one by one we strike tent and away. 

Good by. Slow folding our snow- 
white tents. 
Our dim eyes lift to the farther shore, 
And neyer these riddled, gray regiments 
Shall answer full roll-call any more. 
Yet neyer a doubt, nay, neyer a fear 
Of old, or now, knew the Pioneer. 



AT.ARITA . 

Ice built, ice bound and ice bounded 
Such cold seas of silencel such room! 
Such snow-light, such sea light confounded 
With thunders that smite like a doom! 
Such grandeur! such glory! such gloom! 
Hear that boom! Hear that deep distant 
boom 
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Of an ayalanohe harled 
Down this unfinished world! 

loe seas! and ioe summits! ioe spaces 
In splendor of white, as Qod's throne! 
Ioe worlds to the pole! and ioe plaoes 
Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown! 
Hear that boom! Hear the grinding, the 

groan 
Of the ioe-gods in pain! Hear the moan 
Of yon ioe mountain hurled 
Down this unfinished world. 



"THE POUBTH" IN OKEGON.* 

Hail, Independenoe of old ways! 
Old worlds! The West declares the West, 
Her storied ways, her gloried days. 
Because the West deserTeth best. 
This new, troe land of noblest deeds 
Has rights, has sacred rights and needs. 

Sing, ye who may, this natal day; 
Of dauntless thought, of men of might, 



In lesser lands and far away. 
But truth is truth and right is right. 
And, oh, to sing like sounding flood, 
These boundless boundaries writ in Uoodl 



Three thousand miles of battle deeds, 
Of burning Mosoows, Cossacks, snows; 
Then yean and years of British greed. 
Of grasping greed; of lurking foes. 
I say no story OTor writ 
Or said, or sung, surpasses it! 



And who has honored us, and who 
Has bravely dared stand up and say; 
"Give ye to Ciesar CaBsar's due?" 
Unpaid, unpensioned, mute and gray, 
Some few sunriTors of the braye. 
Still hold enough land for a graye. 



How much they dared, how much they 
won — 
Why, o'er your banner of bright stars. 
Their star should be the blazing sun 
Above the battle star of Mars. 



* This poem wm md, 1896^ near tbeaeene of the Whitman mMtaore at the old HlMion. The itoiy of Ore- 
gon— ^iir< U AgMo; Hear the Wafcen— glowing with great deeds, drama, tragedj, saxpaMing anything in the liietovy 
of anj other State, east or west, old or new. When the paw of the British lion readhed down from Canada and laid 
heavy hand on Oregon, these pioneors met under their great firs and proolaimed to the world that they were not 
British snbjeotSk bat American oitixent. Marcos P. Whitman mounted horse in midwinter and set oat alone and 
rode 3^000 milas to lay the facta before the President. Yet the Gorenmient nerer lifted a hand to help saveOiegoa 
to the Nation. Bo far from that, a Senator rose in his place and literally danoanced all effort in that direction, 
saying "I woald to God we had nerer heard of that ooontry; we do not want a foot of ground on the Padlle 
Ooean." Webster was hardly less croeL But nndaanted. Whitman gathered up hondreds of wagons and led back 
to Oregon; the first that erer crossed the plaint. He saved Oregon, but lost his life and all his house. Then tlie 
pioneers, to avenge the massacre, declared war on their own aooountt fought it to a finish without so much as a 
single man or gun from the Goremment, made peace on their own account, and then went to woric and dug their 
own g(dd ftrom their own ground, and with their own hands coined it and paid their war debts and from the fink 
kept their paper with its face in virgin gold. The coins, virgin gold with a sheaf of wheat on one side, showing the 
richness of thesoll, and a beaver on the reverse, typifying the Industry of the people. Oregon is the only division 
of this republic that ever coined gold under authority of law. And even In later Indian wan Oregon was always 
treated meanly, most meanly. More than once every man and boy who could carry a gun or drive a team was in 
the field. My father and his three sons, aged ten. twelve, and fourteen, ware all at one time teamsters In a supply 
train. And the Government paid for services and supplies but tardily, if at all. The meanness is incredible. 
There are millions still due Oregon. Ko, I am not angry, or selfish either; I never received or clamed one cent fo 
services, supplies or losses. But some of these old pioneers are In need now, and it makea a man Unsh for his 
country to see them so meanly treated even to the last. 
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Here, here beside braye Whitman's dast, 
Let us be braTely, franhly just. 

The moantains from the first were so. 
The moantains from the first were free. 
They ever laid the tyrant low, 
And kept the boon of liberty. 
The leyels of the earth alone 
Endured the tyrant, bore the throne. 



The levels of the earth alone 
Bore Sodoms, Babylons of crime, 
And all sad cities overthrown 
Along the sarging sarf of time. 
The coward, slave, creeps in the fen: 
God's moantains only cradle men. 



Aye, wise and great was Washington, 
And brave the men of Banker Hill; 
Most brave and worthy every one. 
In work and faith and fearless will 
And brave endeavor for the right. 
Until yon stars burst through their night. 

Aye, wise and good was Washington. 
Tet when he laid his sword aside, 
The bravest deed yet done was done. 
And when in stately strength and pride 
He took the plow and turned the mold 
He wrote Qod's autograph in gold. 

He wrought the fabled fleece of gold 
In priceless victories of peace, 
With plowshare set in mother mold; 
Then gathering the golden fleece 
About his manly, martial breast. 
This farmer laid him down to rest. 



O! this was godlike! And yet, who 
Of all men gathered here to-day 
Has not drawn sword as swift as true. 
Then laid its reddened edge away, 



And took the plow, and turned the mold 
To sow yon sunny steeps with gold. 



Aye, this true valor 1 Sing who will 
Of battle charge, of banners borne 
Triumphant up the blazing hill 
On battle's front, of banners torn. 
Of horse and rider torn and rent, 
Bed regiment on regiment. 

Yet this were boy's play to that man 
Who, far out yonder lone frontier. 
With wife and babe fought in the van. 
Fought on, fought on, year after year. 
No brave, bright flag to cheer the brave^ 
No farewell gun above his grave. 

I say such silent pioneers 
Who here set plowshare to the sun, 
And silent gave their sunless years. 
Were kings of heroes every one. 
No Brandywine, no Waterloo 
E'er knew one hero half so truet 



A nation's honor for our dead, 
God's pity for the stifled pain; 
And tears as ever woman shed. 
Sweet woman's tears for maimed or slain* 
But man's tears for the mute, unknown. 
Who fights alone, who falls alone. 



The very bravest of the brave^ 
The hero of all lands to me ? 
Far up yon yellow lifting wave 
His brave ship cleaves the golden sea* 
And gold or gain, or never gain. 
No argosy sails there in vain. 



And who the coward? Hessian he» 
Who turns his back upon the field. 
Who wears the slavish livery 
Of town or city, sells his shield 
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Of bonor, as Mb ilk of old 
Sold body, soul, for British gold. 

My beroes, oomrades of tbe field, 
Content ye here; bere Qod to yon, 
WbateTer fate or cbange may yield, 
Has been most generoas and true. 
Ton everlasting snov-peaks stand 
His sentinels about tbis land. 

Yon bastions of Qod*s bouse are wbite 
As beayen's porcb -witb beayen's peace. 
Bebold His portals batbed in ligbt! 
Bebold at band tbe golden fleece! 
Bebold tbe fatness of tbe land 
On eyery bill, on every band! 

Ton bannered snow-peaks point and 
plead 
Qod's upward patb, Qod's npward plan 
Of peace, God's everlasting creed 
Of love and brotberbood of man. 
Tbon mantled magistrates in wbite, 
Give ns His ligbt! Give ns His ligbt! 



AN ANSWEB. 

Well! wbo sball lay band on my barp 

but me. 
Or sball cbide my song from tbe sounding 

trees? 
Tbe passionate sun and tbe resolnte sea, 
Tbese were my masters, and only tbese. 

Tbese were my masters, and only tbese. 
And tbese from tbe first I obey'd, and tbey 
Sball command me now, and I sball obey 
As a dntifol cbild tbat is prond to please. 

Tbere never were measures as true as 
tbe sun, 
Tbe sea batb a song tbat is passingly 
sweet, 



And yet tbey re^feat, and repeat, and repeat, 
Tbe same old mnes tbongb tbe new years 
mn. 



By unnamed rivers of tbe Oregon nortb, 
Tbat roll dark-beaved into tnrbnlent bills, 
I bave made my bome Tbe wild 

beart tbrills 
Witb memories fierce, and a world storms 

fortb. 



On eminent peaks tbat are dark witb 
pine. 

And mantled in sbadows and voiced in 
storms, 

I bave made my camps: majestic gray 
forms 

Of tbe tbunder-clomds, tbey were compan- 
ions of mine; 



And face set to face, like to lords aus- 
tere. 
Have we talk*d, red-tongned, of tbe mys- 
teries 
Of tbe circling sun, of tbe oracled seas, 
Wbile ye wbo judged me bad mantled in 
fear. 



Some fragment of tbougbt in tbe unfin- 
isb'd words; 

A cry of fierce freedom, and I claim no 
more. 

Wbat more would you bave from tbe ten- 
der of berds 

And of borse on an ultimate Oregon sbore? 



From men unto God go fortb, as alone, 
Wbere tbe dark pines talk in tbeir tones 

of tbe sea 
To tbe unseen God in a harmony 
Of tbe under seas, and know tbe un- 
known. 



Von bannered snotv-pcaks point and plead 
God's xipi^'ord path. God's upicard plan 
Of peace, God's ez'erlastint^ creed 
Of lore and brotherhood of ma7i. 
\ Thou mantled magistrates in white, 

(jiz'c us J I is light! Give us His light! 
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liii white Sierras, that slope to the sea. 
Lie tnrbalent lands. Qo dwell in the 

skies, 
And the thundering tongnes of Tosemite 
Shall persTxade yon to silence, and yon 

shall be wise. 



Tea, men may deride, and the thing it is 

well; 
Tnm well and aside lErom the one wild 

note 
To the song of the bird with the tame, 

sweet throat; 
But the sea sings on in his caTe and shell. 



Let the white moons ride, let the red 

stars fall, 
O great, sweet sea! O fearfnl and sweet! 
Thy songs they repeat, and repeat, and 

repeat: 
And these, I gay, shall surviye ns all. 



TOSEMITE. 

Sonndl sound! sound! 
O colossal walls and crowned 
In one eternal thunder! 
Sound! sound! sound! 
O ye oceans overhead, 
While we walk, subdued in wonder. 
In the ferns and grasses, under 
And beside the swift Merced! 



Fret! fret! fret! 
Streaming, sounding banners, set 
On the giant granite castles 
In the clouds and in the snow! 
But the foe he comes not yet,—- 
We are loyal, yaliant vassals. 
And we touch the trailing tassels 
Of the banners far below. 



Surge! surge! surge! 
From the white Sierra's verges 
To the very valley blossom. 
Surge! surge! surge! 
Yet the song-bird builds a home. 
And the mossy branches cross them. 
And the tasselled tree-tops toss them. 
In the clouds of falling foam. 

Sweep! sweep! sweep! 
O ye heaven-bom and deep. 
In one dread, unbroken chorus! 
We may wonder or may weep, — 
We may wait on Qod before us; 
We may shout or lift a hand,— 
We may bow down and deplore us. 
But may never understand. 

Beat! beat! beat! 
We advance^ but would retreat 
From this restless, broken breast 
Of the earth in a convulsion. 
We would rest, but dare not rest. 
For the angel of expulsion 
From this Paradise below 
Waves us onward and we go. 



DEAD IN THE SIEBBAS. 

His footprints have failed as. 
Where berries are red. 
And madrofios are rankest. 
The hunter is dead! 

The grizzly may pass 
By his half -open door; 
May pass and repass 
On his path, as of yore; 

The panther may crouch 
In the leaves on his limb; 
May scream and may screamy- 
It is nothing to him. 
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Prone, bearded, and breasted 
Like columns of stone; 
And tall as a pine — 
As a pine OTerthrown! 

His oamp-fires gone^ 
What else can be done 
Than let him sleep on 
Till the light of the sun? 

Ay, tombless! what of it? 
Marble is dast. 
Gold and repellent; 
And iron is mst. 



IN PEBE LA CHAISE. 
I. 

An ayenne of tombs! I stand before 
The tomb of Abelard and Eloise. 
A long, a dark bent line of cypress trees 
Leads past and on to other shrines; but 

o'er 
This tomb the boughs hang darkest and 

most dense, 
Like leaning mourners clad in black. The 

sense 
Of awe oppresses yon. This solitude 
Means more than common sorrow. Down 

the wood 
Still lovers pass, then pause, then turn 

again. 
And weep like silent, unobtrusiye rain. 



II. 

"Tis but a simple, antique tomb, that 

kneels 
As one that weeps aboTe the broken clay. 
>Tis stained with storms; 'tis eaten well 

away, 
Nor half the old— new story now reveals 



Of heart that held beyond the tomb to 

heart. 
But oh, it tells of love! And that true 

page 
Is more in this cold, hard, commercial 

age. 
When love is calmly counted some lost 

art, 
Than all man's mighty monuments of war 
Or archives vast of art and science are. 



III. 

Here poets pause and dream a listless 

hour; 
Here silly pilgrims stoop and kiss the 

clay. 
Here sweetest maidens leave a cross or 

flower, 
While vandals bear the tomb in bits away. 
The ancient stone is scarred with name 

and scrawl 
Of many tender fools. But over all, 
And high above all other scrawls, is writ 
One simple thing; most touching and most 

m. 

Some pitying soul has tiptoed high above. 
And with a nail has scrawled but this: 
" O Love! ** 

IV. 

O Love!.... I turn; I dimb the hiU of 

tombs 
Where sleeps the "bravest of the brave," 

below. 
His bed of scarlet blooms in zone of 

snow — 
No cross, nor sign, save this red bed of 

blooms. 
I see grand tombs to France's lesser dead, — 
Colossal steeds, white pyramids, still red 
At base with blood, still torn with shot 

and shell. 
To testify that here the Commune fell; 
And yet I turn once more from all of these, 
And stand before the tomb of Eloise. 
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BOMB. 



I. 



Some leveled hillB, a wall, a dome 
That lords its gilded aroh and lies, 
While at its base a beggar cries 
For bread, and this— and that is Rome. 



II. 

Yet Borne is Borne, and Borne she must 
And shall remain beside her gates, 
And tribute take of Kings and States, 
Until the stars have fallen to dnst. 



in. 

Yea, Time on yon Gampagnan plain 
Has pitched in siege his battle-tents; 
And round about her battlements 
Has marched and trumpeted in Tain< 



IV. 

These skies are Bomel The yery loam 
Lifts up and speaks in Boman pride; 
And Time, outfaced and still defied, 
Sits by and wags his beard at Bome. 



"POVEBIS! P0VEBI8!" 
** Feed my sheep.** 

Come, let us ponder; it is fit — 
Bom of the poor, born to the poor. 
The poor of purse, the poor of wit. 
Were first to find God*s opened door — 
Were first to climb the ladder round by 

round 
That fell from heaven's door unto the 

ground. 



Qod's poor came first, the very first! 
God's poor were first to see, to hear, 



To feel the light of heaven burst 
Full on their faces. Far or near. 
His poor were first to follow, first to fall! 
What if at last his poor stand forth the 
first of all? 



AMEBIGA TO AMEBICANS. 

Behold America! my land, 
Unarmed, unharmed, whilst Europe groans 
With weight of arms on either hand, 
And hears a starving woman's moans. 

My land that feeds, that leads the world. 
Where dwells more strength in one small 

star 
Of her brave, beauteous flag unfurled 
Than all their armaments of war. 



My land, where man first knew his 
strength — 
His strength of right, his fearful might; 
His fearful, tawny, tiger-length 
Of arm in battle for the right. 

My land that shook from off her shores 
A thousand British battle ships— 
As when some lion wakes and roars 
And walks the world and licks his lips! 

My land that sows the world with gold. 
That taught old worlds in lightning 

tongue. 
That leads the old« that feeds the old, 
And yet so young, so very young! 

My land that reaches kindly, fair, 
For cactus spear, for maple leaf, 
As peaceful, loving harvester 
Would gather sheaf to golden sheaf. 

Come maple leaf, come stalwart man 
Of stout and sterling Canada; 
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Come cactus spear, come Darien^ 
To-morrow, if not yet to-day. 



One flag for all, or far or near, 
One faith for all whate'er befall — 
Or maple leaf, or oactns spear. 
One star-built banner, built for all. 



FATHEB DAMIEN OF HAWAII. 

The best of all heroes that ever may be, 
The best and the bravest in peace or in 

war 
Since that lorn sad night in Gethsemane— 
Horns of the moon or the five-homed 

star? 
Why, merely a Belgian monk, and the 

least, 
The lowliest — merely a peasant-bom 

priest. 



And how did he fight ? And where did 

he fall? 
With what did he conquer in the name of 

Qod7 
The cross! And he conquered more souls 

than all 
Famed captains that ever fought fire-shod. 
Now, lord of the sapphire-set sea and 

skies. 
Far under his Southern gold Cross he 

lies. 



Far under the fire-sown path of the sun 
He sleeps with his lepers; but a world is 

his! 
His great seas chorus and his warm tides 

run 
To dulcet and liquid soft cadences. 
And, glories to come or great deeds gone, 
I'd rather be he than Napoleon. 



He rests with his lepers, for whom h» 

died; 
The lorn outcasts in their cooped up isle. 
While Slander purses her lips in pride 
And proud men gather their robes and 

smile. 

They mock at his deeds in their daily talk, 

Deriding his work in their Christian(?) 
walk. 



But the great wide, honest, the wise, big 

world; 
Or sapphire splendors or midnight sun. 
It is asking the while that proud lips are 

curled, 
Why do not ye as that monk hath done? 
Why do not ye, if so braver than he^ 
Some one brave deed that the world might 

see? 



AT OUB GOLDEN GATK 

At our gate he groaneth, groaneth. 
Chafes as chained, and chafes all day; 
As leashed greyhound moaneth, moaneth. 
When the master keeps away. 
Men have seen him steal in lowly. 
Lick the island's feet and face, 
Lift a cold wet nose up slowly, 
Then turn empty to his place: 
Empty, idle, hungered, waiting 
For some hero, dauntless-souled, 
Glory-loving, pleasure-hating, 
Minted in God's ancient mold. 



What ship yonder stealing, stealing. 
Pirate-like, as if ashamed ? 
Black men, brown men, red, revealing- 
Not one white man to be named! 
What flag yonder, proud, defiant, 
Topmast, saucy, and sea blown? 
Tall ships lordly and reliant — 
All flags yonder save our own I 
Surged atop yon half -world water 
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Onoe a tnnefal tall ship ran; 

Ban the storm king, too, and caught her» 

Oaaght and laughed as laughs a mans 

Laughed and held her. and so holden, 
Holden high, foam-orest and free 
As famed harper, hoar and olden. 
Held his great harp on his knee. 
Then his fingers wildly flinging 
Through chords, ropes — such symphony 
'As if some wild Wagner singing — 
Some wild Wagner of the sea! 
Sang he of such poor cowed weaklings, 
Cowed, weak landsmen such as we. 
While ten thousand storied sea kings 
Foam-white, storm-blown, sat the sea. 

Oh, for England's old sea thunderl 
Oh, for England's bold sea men, 
When we banged her over, under 
And she banged us back again! 
Better old lime strife and stresses. 
Cloud top't towers, walls, distrust; 
Better wars than lazinesses. 
Better loot than wine and lust! 
QiTC u8 seas? Why, we have oceans! 
Qiye us manhood, sea men, men! 
QiTC us deeds, Iotcs, hates, emotions! 
Else giye back these seas again. 



THE VOICE OP THE DOVK* 

Come, listen O Lotc to the Toice of the 

doye. 
Come, hearken and hear him say 
There are many To-morrows, my Loto, 

my Love, 
There is only one To-day* 



And all day long you can hear him say 
This day in purple is rolled 
And the baby stars of the milkyway 
They are cradled in cradles of gold. 

Now what is thy secret serene gray doTe 

Of singing so sweetly alway? 

'* There are many To-morrows, my Love, 

my LoTe, 
There is only one To-day." 



WASmKOTON BT THE DELAWABE. 

The snow was red with patriot blood. 
The proud foe tracked the blood-red snow. 
The flying patriots crossed the flood 
A tattered, shattered band of woe. 
Forlorn each barefoot hero stood, 
With bare head bended low. 

"Let us cross back! Death waits us 
here: 
Beoross or die!" the chieftain said. 
A famished soldier dropped a tear — 
A tear that froze as it was shed: 
For oh, his starving babes were dear — 
They had but this for bread! 

A captain spake: *< It cannot be! 
These bleeding men, why, what could 

they? 
Twoold be as snowflakes in a sea!" 
The worn chief did not heed or say. 
He set his firm lips silently. 
Then turned aside to pray. 

And as he kneeled and prayed to God, 
Qod's finger spun the stars in space; 



^Tb» BuIldiM of tba Olqr BcMtlfal,'' bjpariBiMlon o( tiM poUUiai. Btone •ad ipmlwll, 
Ohtafo and OunMdg*. I oaa oomiiMDd this UtUe book to mj loTan. It vm flnt wrftten fn tvim m TIm Life of 
Ohrlrtw BniwiMn Sir Bdwin Arnold's ''Llsiiio(tlMWorld'*appoMt«dI nwtbat ho^ bf help of Us knowlodfoof 
thoOrianti had cODO deeper tlMD I oonld, so I dsslrofed ell bat eboat tweotf fk«SBMBti» heeds of oheplsn. and 
wiolethereatofthebooklnprossL Itis,SiitbeflBelii,theBtoi7of theSOfhts. 
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He spread his banner bine and broad, 
He dashed the dead sun's stripes in place, 
Till war walked heayen fire shod 
And lit the chieftain's face: 



Till eyery soldier's heart was stirred, 
Till eyery sword shook in its sheath — 
" Up! npl Face back. Bnt not one word!" 
God's flag aboye; the ice beneath — 
They crossed so still, they only heard 
The icebergs grind their teeth! 

Ho! Hessians, hirelings at meat 
While praying patriots hanger so! 
Then, bang! Boom! Bang! Death and 

defeat! 
And blood? Ay, Uood upon the snow! 
Yet not the blood of patriotic feet, 
Bnt heart's blood of the foe! 



O ye who hanger and despair! 
O ye who perish for the san. 
Look np and daie, for Qod is there; 
And man can do what man has done! 
Think, think of darkling Delaware! 
Think, think of Washington! 



FOB THOSE WHO PAIL.* 

^'All honor to him who shall win the 
prize," 
The world has cried for a thousand years; 
But to him who tries, and who fails and 

dies, 
I giye great honor and glory and tears: 



Giye glory and honor and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime; 
Their ghosts are many in the yan of years, 



They were bom with Time, in adyanoe of 
Time. 



Oh, great is the hero who wins a name. 
But greater many and many a time 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame. 
And lets Qod finish the thought sublime. 



And great is the man with a sword un- 
drawn. 

And good is the man who refrains from 
wine; 

But the man who fails and yet still fights 
on, 

Lo, he is the twln-bom brother of mine. 



THE LIGHT OF CHRIST'S FACE. 

Behold how glorious! Behold 
The light of Christ's face: and such light! 
The Moslem, Buddhist, as of old. 
Gropes helpless on in hopeless night. 
But lo! where Christ comes, crowned with 

flame, 
Ten thousand triumphs in Christ's name, 
Ten thousand triumphs in Christ's name. 
But lo! where Christ comes crowned with 

flame, 
Ten thousand triumphs in Christ's name. 
Ten thousand triumphs in Christ's name. 



Elijah's chariot of fire 
Chained lightnings harnessed to his oar! 
Joye's thunders bridled by a wire — 
Call unto nations **here we are!" 
Lo! all the world one sea of light, 
Saye where the Faynim walks in night, 
Lo, all the world one sea of light, 
Lo, all the world one sea of light, 



• ftom *'Momorie and Rfanft" lir permlnicn of Vimk a W«giudl% pvlriiabMn 
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Save where the Paynim walks in night, 
Lo, all the world one 8ea of light. 

What more! What sermons like to 
these; 
This light of Christ's f^ce, power, speed, 
In these full rounded centuries, 
To prove the Christ, the Christ in deed ? 
Yea, Christ is life, and Christ is light. 
And anti-Christ is death and night. 
Tea, Christ is life, and Christ is light. 
Yea, Christ is life, and Christ is Ught, 
And anti-Christ is death and night. 
Yea Christ is life, and Christ is light. 



4^ ••;% 









Behjndjhim l^y'the gnytAzpree, ^ 
Behind I the Qateaf of Heijcnles; h 
Before him not^the j^ost of shores; Ca- 
Before |iim only Shoreless seas}' b / 
Tiie goJKi mate said: *'Now must we pray ,c 
For lot tj^e very stairslare^ne. ^ y ^ 
Brave Adm^l, sp^k; w^t^^^haU/I 8|iy?VL 
"Why, say: ' Sail on! sail onl i£d onl* '^ 



«< 



My ipen;^row mnmnoas dayjby day;Oc 
My men grow ghas^y wan and weak." V^ 
The stont m^e thought of home; a sprays 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek.v. 
'* What shall I say, brave AdmVl, say, ^ 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn ?" <^ 
*' Why, you shall say at break of day: ^ 
'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!' " ^ 



They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 4^ 
Until at last the blanched mate said: b 
'' Why, now not even God would know^ 

§ 

Should I and all my men fall dead. W. 
These veVy winds forget their way, c. 
For Qod from these dread seas is gone. ^ 



Now speak, brave Adm'rl; speak and C 
He said: " SaO on! sail on! and on!" 



They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: ^ 
« This mad sea shows his teeth to-night, b 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 9>^ 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! b 
Brave Adm'rl, say but one good word: c 
What shall we do when hope is gone?" o) 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: c. 
*' Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" \ 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, cIl. 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that ^ 

night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — ^ 
Alight! Alight! Alight! Alight! ^ 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! (L 
It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. c\ 
He gained a world; he gave that world C 
Its grandest lesson: "On! sail on!" c^ 



CUBA UBBE. 

Comes a cry from Cuban water — 
From the warm, dusk Antilles — 
From the lost Atlanta's daughter. 
Drowned in blood as drowned in seas; 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish — 
See her struggles, hear her cries! 
Shall she live, or shaU she languish? 
Shall she sink, or shall she rise ? 



She shall rise, by all that's holy! 
She shall live and she shall last; 
Bise as we, when crushed and lowly 
From the blackness of the past. 
Bid her strike! Lo, it is written 
Blood for blood and life for life. 
Bid her smite, as she is smitten; 
Stars and stripes were bom of strife. 
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Once ve flashed her lights of freedom, 
Lights that dazzled her dark eyes 
Till she could but yearning heed them. 
Beach her hands and try to rise. 
Then they stabbed her, choked her, 

drowned her, 
Till we scarce could hear a note. 
Ah! these rusting chains that bound her! 
Oh! these robbers at her throat! 



And the kind who forged these fetters ? 
Ask fiye hundred years for news. 
Stake and thumbscrew for their betters ? 
Inquisitions! Banished Jews! 
Chains and slavery! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land? 
Why, these very chains that bind her 
Bound Columbus, foot and hand! 

She shall rise as rose Columbus, 
From his chains, from shame and wrong — 
Bise as Morning, matchless, wondrous — 
Bise as some rich morning song — 
Bise a ringing song and story. 
Valor, LoTe personified. 
Stars and stripes espouse her glory. 
Love and Liberty allied. 



FINALE. 

When ye haye conned the hundredth 
time 
My sins and sagely magnified 
Your ofttold fictions into crimes 
Dark planned, and so turned all aside, 
Why then have done, I beg, I pray. 
These shadows ye have fashioned lie 
So heavily along my way. 
And I would fain have light; And I 



Would fain have love: Have love one 

little hour 
Ere Qod has plucked my day, a tearful 

flower. 

But ^^^^ the cloud-draped day is done. 
Now happUy not long for me, 
For lo! I see no more the sun. 
Say this, if say ye must, and see 
That ye mouth not the simple truth: 
*' From first to last this man had naught 
Of us but insolence. From youth 
Bight on, alone he silent wrought 
Nor answered us. And yet from us he 

knew 
But thrust of lance that thrust' him 

through and through." 

Ah me! I mind me long agone, 
Once on a savage snow-bound height 
We pigmies pierced a king. Upon 
His bare and upreared breast till night 
We rained red arrows and we rained 
Hot lead. Then up the steep and slow 
He passed; yet ever still disdained 
To strike, or even look below. 
We found him, high above the clouds 

next mom 
And dead, in all his silent, splendid 

scorn. 

So leave me, as the edge of night 
Comes on a little time to pass^ 
Or pray. For steep the stony height 
And torn by storm, and bare of grass 
Or blossom. And when I lie dead 
Oh, do not drag me down once more. 
For Jesus' sake let my poor head 
Liepillowed with these stones. My store 
Of wealth is these. I earned them. Let 

me keep 
Still on alone, on mine own star-lit steep. 



My booki mn written Uffgdj for magarinag and papen whUe I kap* roaming about tho woild «lMn 
and where I would, writing rene or proae as I pleased or ooold plaoe It. And now let me note an 
error. A poet ihoald not live fay proee. Only a Soott ean do that. Better be a day laborer, anything In 
than write for mere money. Only of late, ainoe I leaned on my boe and plow for bread father than on 
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proM, have I felt vaj fall strttnglh In t«m. Modi of my proM mm patdied tofetliar, nuking Um t)Ook and 
plaj of "The DMkitea," the t)Ook and play of "*tfL" and also tbe booke* <*81iadoiraof 8haste''and "TbeOne 
Viair Woman,** all omatlsfaotoiy. I had eariy wiftten a daieriptiTe penonal novel, the aoenee laid In the region 
of Moont Shasta^ and fUllng to diepoee of it Ftentice Mnlford, who had Joined me In London about the time 
of the Modoo war, pnqMeed that we make It atlll more personal and pahUah it aa **llj life Among the Mo- 
doce." He was led to this bj the ooireepondents at the seat of war making the startling discoveiy that the 
poem, '*The Tall Aioalde," was mjr own life. He had little more to do than take grnihio aooonnt^ eonoelTed 
when war news was scaroe, and sandwloh tBem in throogh the novel and weld 'them feel. He did all the 
woik, reading me now and then, for my eyes had almost ouite fhUed me; and it proved to be popular both 
abroad and at home. Bently, poblisher to the Qoeen, broui^t it out and it still ref oses to die, althoo^ I have at 
times oat and dashed it tenlblj. It owes its long Ufa to linlf old; and the lesson to ma Is that no poet can 
write ordinary prose without writing veiy oidinary terse. 

Why have we so few trae poets and fearleas prophets to lead the people vpwaid to^dayf Beoanae they gather 
money, and gather money, and gather money with theri^t hand, and at Iha same time try to write poetry with 
the left band. 

It is more important to the Nation, and quite as easylf rightly direoted, to beamentalthaa a physical athlete. 
In the first plaoe. then, be well rested and weU fed; rested in mind as the athlete is rested in body for bis woik, 
fed in mind aa the boxer is fM In body. Bepose of mind Is power. Tet has the foolish world ever stoned iia 
prophets; therefore it is that the poets ever havei ever masl^ and ever will, if true poets go apail Vor only with 
Ood, away from tbe marts, is that repose whl(di of itself ispowertobepossesaed. But, markyoa,notaaaheraiiK 
notasahater, butasa lover of all men, all things* most you go to moont your throne and rule yoor own beaotlfol 
worUL 

Having peaoe, repoee of mind, reet the body, keeping in mind the caiefol training of the physloal athlete 
oontlnuously. As to the position of the body when at work, that is as you please. I generally found Oeoige Eliot 
doubled op 00 a sofe^ her legs up under her, heape of robes, and a pad on her lapi I read that Mra Browning 
always wrote In bed. I know that Bfrs. Wagner—BCadge Horri8->does; while Miss Ooolbrith writes, she tells me, on 
her feet, going along about her aflairB till hu poem is complete, and then writing it down exactly as she has framed 
it in her mind. Harriet Presoott Spofford writes on a pad in her lap in the parlor, under the trees with a party, 
takes part in the talk asshe writes, and is generally the brightest of the oompany. Lady Hardy told me she could 
only write with her face to the blank wall, while Mis. Braddon, the proliflo, showed me her desk bowered in her 
Bidmiond Htll garden, where she wroteto the song of birds about forty popular novela. I find that men differ 
quite as widely In tbeir preference of plaoe and attitude. But It is to be noted that each ptnoa has a preterenoe; 
and tUs preference most be respected to have your best results. 

For Instance, Anthony TteUope. a ponderous man. always wrote standing straii^t asa poet to a hli^ desk, 
his watch before Um, beginning always at a eertaln minute and ending exactly the same. That watch would hava 
landed me in a madhouse. Whittler and Longfdlow wrote on their desks with everything at hand and in order, 
and had perfect quiet. lam told that the other great scribes of New Kngland were all of the same discipline. 
Bret Harte is equally exacting and orderly. He once told me that his first line was always a dgar, and sometimes 
two dgars. I reckon Walt Whitman could write anywhere. I once was with him on top of a Fifth Avenue omnl- 
bos, above a sea of peopleb when he began wilting on the edge of anewvpaper, and he kept It np for half an hoa; 
althoui^ his elbow was almost oontlnuously tangled up witii that of the driver. 

As for myself, I can write but in one place and In one poeition, and but at one certain time. Tet this maf 
beallahabil At the same time I most rsspeet this habit or preferanoe to do my work as duty demands. Intha 
first place, then, agood dinner at my mothers tablsk ^rith all my houses and maybe some friends about me^ no 
newqpapers on the place, no mail maybe for a week If the w<Hrk to be done is Important— and all work should b»— 
then to bed with the biida and a full nightii rest, my door wide open; my coffee In bed at daylight^ then a dgai; It 
I can find one^ and as It boms to the end I begin and write tin about twelve, vriien I dress, breakfast, and then 
I Spend the rest of the day in the fields tm dinner. Let me expUla that, yi^ais ago^ I went to the FMneh Bo^pltal, 
FinceanHQ], Borneo wlththe late Senator MOlsr of Oslif omla, who hada bullet in an eye fkom StoneTs Blver. and 
as I was Umping badly from an old arrow hnrtk a fismous surgeon there kindly treated me. But he kept me lashed 
down so long that I had to work on my back; and have preferred that position ever since. This much for habit; yet 
I really believe with George Eliot, that "there Is nothing like keeping the back and legs warm whUe at work." As 
for stimulants, don't think of such things, not even to stert or eonoeive a thonghl My own best stfanulant or 
oonceptlon of work with lifb and action in Mb a strong houss^roona. woods, the wild. roUtaig hiUs. Intruth.wer5 
you to take all out that has come to roe in this way, there would be little left worth reading. Tet to tie things down 
In bhMk and white, as said beforsb take absolute reposih 
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ThawUter pofloUiBofar m wrltton at tbfti tlmeii wore oomipItodaDd reTlaed dming nqrflnt yean at my 
BMontaln home overiookiiigSaa Vkandfoo Bajr, put In book foim In ObicBgo, IBHO, and dedloated to nqr daoglifter. 



JXTANITA. 

Ton will ooma mjr Mrd, Bonltaf 
Oomel For I by itoap and alone 
Bave bant sooh neet for yon, Juanita. 
Am not eai^ bird bath known. 

Bnggedl Bugged aeFinia«aiI 
Bnde, aa all roada I have trod— 
Tetareateepaandafeooe^trewn paaaea 
Smooth o'er head, and neareat Qod. 



Here Uaok thmidan of my oa&on 
Shake iti walla in Titan warsl 
Bora irtiite aeapbom dooda oompanlon 
With aodi peaka aa know the atanl 

Here madnMBa^ manntnlta— 
Here the anarllng ohaparral 
Honae and hang o'er ateepa, Jnanlta, 
Where the gaunt wolf lorod to dwell! 



Dear, I took theae traokleaa 
Tkeah from Him who faabioned them; 
Wroof^t In rook, and hewed fair paaaea. 
Flower aet^ aa aeta a gem. 



Aye, I built In woe. God willed it; 
Woe that paaaetb ghoata of guilt; 



Tet I bnflt aa Hia bhfda bullded- 
Bnilded. afaiging aa I bnllt. 

ADlaflnUhed! Boada of flowera 
Wait yonr lojal Uttle feet. 
All oompletedf Kay, the howre 
Tni yon oome are Inoomplete. 

Steep bdow me Hea the valley. 
Deep below me Uea the town. 
Where g rea t aea^hipe ride and rally. 
And the world walka up and down. 



O, the aea of ligfata far atreaming 
When the thouaand flaga are fnrled— 
When the gleaming bay Ilea dxeaming 
Aa it dnplieatea the woridl 



Ton will eome my deareatt tmeatt 
Come my aorereign queen of ten; 
My blue ikiea will then be blneat; 
My white roae be whlteat then: 



Then the aongi Ah, then the aaber 
Flaahing up the walla of nightl 
Hate of wrong and love of neli^bor-' 
Bhymea of batUe for the BIghtl 

The Bigktt, CaU 
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SONGS OF THE SOUL. 

thou To-morrow ! Mystery ! 
O day that ever runs before ! 
What hcui thine hidden hand in store 
For mine^ To-morrow, and for me t 
O thou To-morrow ! what hast thou 
In store to make me hear the Nowt 

O day in which we shaXl forget 
The tangled troubles of to-day I 
O day thai laughs at duns, at debit 
O day of promises to pay I 
O shelter from all present storm t 
O day in which we shall r^orm t 

O da/ys of all days to r^orml 
Convenient day of promises / 
Hold bcuih the shadow of the storm. 
Let not thy mystery be less, 
O bless* d To-morrow / chief est friend. 
But lead us blindfold to the end. 

THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 

And full these truths eiemaX 
0*er the yearning spirit steal. 
That the real is the ideal. 
And the ideal is the real. 



She was damn'd with the dower of 

beanty, she 
Had gold in shower by shoulder and brow. 
Her feet! — why, her two blessed feet, were 

so small, 
They oonld nest in this hand. How 

qneenly, how tall. 
How gradons, how grand! She was all 

to me, — 
My present* my pilst, my eternity! 



She but lives in my dreams. I behold 

her now 
By shoreless white waters that flow'd like 

a sea 
At her feet where I sat; her lips pnsh'd 

ont 
In braye^ warm welcome of dimple and 

pont! 
Twas SBons agone. By that riyer that ran 
All fathomless, echoless, limitless, on. 
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And Bhoreless, and peopled with never a 


How tender she was, and how timid she 


man, 


was! 


We met, eonl to 0onl....No land; yet I 


But a black, hoofed beast, with the head of 


think 


a man, 


There were willows and lilies that leaned 


Stole down where she sat at my side, and 


to drink. 


began 


The stars they were seal'd and the moons 


To puff his tan cheeks, then to play, then 


were gone. 


to pause, 


The wide shining oirdes that girdled that 


With his double-reed pipe; then to play 


world, 


and to play 


They were distant and dim. And an in- 


As never played man since the world be- 


cense ourPd 


gan, 


In yapory folds from that river that ran 


And never shall play till the judgment 


All shoreless, with never the presence of 
man. 


day. 


^■■^wV*^ V 


How he puifd! how he play'dl Then 


How sensnons the night; how soft was 


down the dim shore, 


the sound 


This half-devil man, all hairy and black, 


Of her voice on the night! How warm 


Did dance with his hoofs in the sand. 


was her breath 


laughing back 


In that world that had never yet tasted of 


As his song died away . . . .She turned never 


death 


more 


Or forbidden sweet fruit!.... In that far 


Unto me after that. She rose, and she 


profound. 


pass'd 




Bight on from my sight. Then I followed 




as fast 


We were camped on the edges of god- 


As true love can follow. But ever before 


land. We 


Like a spirit she fled. How vain and how 


Were the people of Saturn. The watery 


far 


fields, 


Did I follow my beauty, red belt or white 


The wide-wing'd, dolorous birds of the 


star! 


sea, 


Through foamy white sea, unto fruit laden 


They acknowledged but us. Our brave 


shore! 


battle shields 




Were my naked white palms; our food it 




was love. 


How long I did follow! My pent soul 


Our roof was the fresco of gold belts 


of fire 


above. 


It did feed on itselt I fasted, I cried; 




Was tempted. by many. Tet still I de- 




nied 


How turn'd she to me where that wide 


The touch of all things, and kept ^ly de- 


river ran. 


sire .... 


With its lilies and willows and watery 


I stood by the lion of St. Mark in that 


reeds, 


hour 


And heeded as only your tme love 


Of Venice when gold of the sunset is 


heeds!.... 


roU'd 
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From olond to cathedral, from turret to 

tower, 
In matohless, magnifioent garments of 

gold; 
Then I knew she was near; yet I had not 

known 
Her form or her face since the stars were 

sown. 



We two had been parted— God pity ns! — 

when 
This world was unnamed and all hearen 

was dim; 
We two had been parted far back on the 

rim 
And the outermost border of heaven's red 

bars; 
We two had been parted ere the meeting 

of men, 
Or God had set compass on spaces as 

yet; 
We two had been parted ere God had once 

set 
His finger to spinning the purple with 

stars, — 
And now at the last in the sea and fret 
Of the sun of Venice, we two had met. 

Where the lion of Venice, with brows 

a-frown. 
With tossed mane tumbled, and teeth in 

air. 
Looks out in his watch o'er the watery 

town. 
With paw half lifted, with daws half 

bare. 
By the blue Adriatic, at her bath in the 

sea, — 
I saw her. I knew her, but she knew not 

me. 
I had found her at last! Why I, I had 

sailed 
The antipodes through, had sought, and 

had hail'd 



All flags; I had climbed where the storm 

clouds currd. 
And called o'er the awful arch'd dome of 

the world. 



I saw her one moment, then fell back 

abash'd. 
And fill'd to the throat. . . .Then I turn'd 

me once more. 
Thanking God in my soul, while the level 

sun flashed 
Happy halos about her.... Her breast!— 

why, her breast 
Was white as twin pillows that lure you to 

rest. 
Her sloping limbs moved like to melodies 

told, 
As she rose from the sea, and threw back 

the gold 
Of her glorious hair, and set face to the 

shore .... 
I knew her! I knew her, though we had 

not met 
Since the red stars sang to the sun's first 

set! 



How long I had sought her! I had hun- 

ger'd, nor ate 
Of any sweet fruits. I had followed not 

one 
Of all the fair glories grown under the 

sun. 
I had sought only her, believing that she 
Had come upon earth, and stood waiting 

for me 
Somewhere by my way. But the path- 
ways of Fate 
They had led otherwhere; the round world 

round. 
The far North seas and the near profound 
Had fail'd me for aye. Now I stood by 

that sea 
Where she bathed in her beauty, .... God, 

I and she! 
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I spake not, but caught in my breath; I 

did raise 
My face to fair heaven to give Qod praise 
That at last, ere the ending of Time, we 

had met. 
Had touched npon earth at the same sweet 

place .... 
Tea, we never had met since creation at 

all; 
Never, since ages ere Adam's fall, 
Had we two met in that hunger and fret 
Where two should be one^ but had wan* 

der'd through space; 
Through space and through spheres, as 

some bird that hard fate 
Gives a thousand glad Springs but never 

one mate. 



Was it well with my love? Was she 
true? Was she brave 

With virtue's own valor? Was she wait- 
ing for me? 

i9h, how fared my love? Had she home? 
had she bread? 

Sad she known but the touch of the warm- 
temper'd wave? 

Was she born to this world with a crown 
on her head. 

Or bom, like mysell^ but a dreamer in- 
stead?.... 

Bo long it had been! So long! Why, the 
sea — 

That wrinkled and surly, old, time-tem- 
per'd slave — 

Had been bom, had his revels, grown 
wrinkled and hoar 

Since I last saw my love on that uttermost 
shore. 

Oh, how fared my love? Once I lifted 

my face. 
And I shook back my hair and look'd out 

on the sea; 
I prees'd my hot palms as I stood in my 

place, 



And I cried, **0h, I come like a king to 

your side 
Though all hell intervene! "....<* Hist! she 

may be a bride, 
A mother at peaoe^ with sweet babes at her 

knee! 
A babe at her breast and a spouse at her 

side! ~ 
Had I wander'd too long, and had Destiny 
Set mortal between us?" I buried my 

face 
In my hands, and I moan'd as I stood in 

my place. 

Twas her year to be young. She was 

tall, she was fair — 
Was she pure as the snow on the Alps 

over there? 
Twas her year to be young. She was 

queenly and tall; 
And I felt she was tme^ as I lifted my 

face 
And saw her press down her rich robe to 

its place. 
With a hand white and small as a babe's 

with a doll. 
And her feet! — why, her feet in the white 

shining sand 
Were so small, 'twas a wonder the maiden 

could stand. 
Then she push'd back her hair with a 

round hand that shone 
And flash'd in the light with a white 

starry stone. 

Then my love she is rich! My love she 

is fair! 
Is she pure as the snow on the Alps over 

there? 
She is gorgeous with wealth! "Thank 

God, she has bread," 
I said to myself. Then I humbled my 

head 
In gratitude deep. Then I question'd me 

where 
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Was her palace, her parents ? What name 

did she bear? 
What mortal on earth oame nearest her 

heart? 
Who touched the smaO hand till it thrilled 

to a smart ? 
Twas her year to be young. She was 

rich, she vas fair — 
Was she pare as the snow on the Alps 

OTcr there? 

Then she loosed her rich robe that was 
bine like the sea, 

And silken and soft as a baby's new born. 

And my heart it leap'd light as the sun- 
light at morn 

At the sight of my love in her proud 
purity, 

As she rose like a Naiad half -robed from 
the sea. 

Then careless and calm as an empress can 
be 

She loosed and let fall all the raiment of 
blue, 

As she drew a white robe in a melody 

Of moving white limbs, while between 
the two, 

Like a rift in a cloud, shone her fair pres- 
ence througli. 

Soon she tum'd, reaoh'd a hand; then 

a tall gondolier 
Who had lean'd on his oar, like a long 

lifted spear. 
Shot sudden and swift and all silently, 
And drew to her side as she tum'd from 

the tide. 
It was odd, such a thing, and I counted 

it queer 
That a princess like this» whether yirgin 

or bride, 
Should abide thus apart as she bathed in 

the sea; 
And I chafed and I chafed, and so unsat- 
isfied, 



That I flutter'd the doves that were perch'd 

close about, 
As I strode up and down in dismay and 

in doubt. 

Swift she stept in the boat on the bor- 
ders of night 

As an angel might step on that far won- 
der land 

Of eternal sweet lifey which men mis-name 

Death. 
Quick I called me a craft, and I caught at 

my breath 
As she sat in the boat, and her white baby 

hand 
Held vestments of gold to her throat, 

snowy white. 
Then her gondola shot,— shot sharp for 

the shore: 
There was never the sound of a song or 

of oar. 
But the doves hurried home in white 

clouds to Saint Mark, 
Where the brass horses plunge their high 

manes in the dark. 



Then I cried: ** Follow fast! Follow 

fast! FoUowfast! 
Aye! thrice double fare, if you follow her 

true 
To her own palace door!" There was 

plashing of oar 
And rattle of rowlock....! sat peering 

through, 
Looking far in the dark, peering out as 

we passed 
With my soul all alert, bending down, 

leaning low. 
But only the oaths of the fisherman's 

crew 
When we Jostled them sharp as we sud- 
den shot through 
The watery town. Then a deep, distant 

roar— 
The rattle of rowlock; the rush of the oar. 
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The rattle of rowlock, the rash of the 

BGft. . • • 

Swift wind like a sword at the throat of 

as alll 
I lifted my face, and, &r, fitfaUj 
The heaTens breathed lightning; did lift 

and let fall 
A.S if angels were parting God's oartains. 

Then deep 
And indolent-like, and as if half asleep. 
As if half made angry to move at all. 
The thunder moved. It confronted me. 
It stood like an ayalanohe poised on a hill, 
I saw its black brows. I heard it stand 

stm. 



The troubled sea throbb'd as if rack'd 

with pain. 
Then the black clouds rose and suddenly 

rode^ 
As a fiery, fierce stallion that knows no 

rein; 
Right into the town. Then the thunder 

strode 
As a giant striding from star to red star, 
Then tum*d upon earth and frantically 

came. 
Shaking the hollow heaven. And far 
And near red lightning in ribbon and 

skin 
Did seam and furrow the doud with flame, 
And write on black heaven Jehovah's 

name. 

Then lightnings came weaving like shut- 
tlecocks, 

Weaving rent robes of black clouds for 
death. 

And frightened doves fluttered them home 
in flocks, 

And mantled men hied them with gather'd 
breath. 

Black gondolas scattered as never before, 

And drew like crocodiles up on the shore; 

And vessels at sea stood further at sea, 



And seamen haul'd with a bended knee^ 
And canvas oame down to left and to 

right. 
Till ships stood stripp'd as if stripp'd foi 

fight! 

Then an oath. Then a prayer. Then a 
gust, with rents 

Through the yellow sail'd fishers. Then 
suddenly 

Game sharp fork'd fire! Then again thun- 
der feU 

Like the great first gun! Ah, then there 
was rout 

Of ships like the breaking of regiments, 

And shouts as if hurled from an upper 
heU. 

Then tempest ! It lifted, it spun us about. 
Then shot us ahead through the hills of 

the sea 
As a great steel arrow shot shoreward in 

wars — 
Then the storm split open till I saw the 

blown stars. 

On! on! through the foam! through the 
storm! through the town! 

She was gone! She was lost in that 
wilderness 

Of leprous white palaces.... Black dis- 
tress! 

I stood in my gondola. All up and all 
down 

We pushed through the surge of the salt- 
flood street 

Above and below 'Twas only the beat 

Of the sea's sad heart.... I leaned, list- 
ened; I sat 

'Twas only the water-rat; nothing but 
that; 

Not even the sea-bird screaming distress, 

As she lost her way in that wilderness. 

I listened all night. I caught at each 
sound; 
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I olntoh'd and I oanght as a man that 

drown'd — 
Only the enllen, low growl of the sea 
Far oat the flood-street at the edge of the 

ships; 
Only the billow slow licking his lips, 
A dog that lay cronching there watching 

for me, — 
Growling and showing^hite teeth all the 

night; 
Only a dog, and as ready to bite; 
Only the waTOS with their salt-flood tears 
Fretting white stones of a thousand years. 

And then a white dome in the loftiness 
Of cornice and cross and of glittering 

spire 
That thrnst to heaven and held the fire 
Of the thunder still; the bird's distress 
As he struck his wings in that wilderness, 
On marbles that speak, and thrill, and in- 
spire, — 
The night below and the night above; 
The water-rat building, the sea-lost dove; 
That one lost, dolorous, lone bird's call, 
The water-rat building, — ^but that was all. 

Silently, slowly, still up and still down. 
We row*d and we row'd for many an hour. 
By beetling palace and toppling tower. 
In the darks and the deeps of the watery 

town. 
Only the water-rat building by stealth. 
Only the lone bird astray in his flight 
That struck white wings in the clouds of 

night, 
On spires that sprang from Queen Adria's 

wealth; 
Only one sea dove, one lost white doye: 
The blackness below, the blackness above 1 

Then, pushing the darkness from pillar 
to post. 
The morning oame sullen and gray like a 
ghost 



Blow up the canal. I lean'd from the 

prow. 
And listen'd. Hot even that dove in dis- 
tress 
Crying its way through the wilderness; 
Not even the stealthy old water-rat now, 
Only the bell in the fisherman's tower. 
Blow tolling at sea and telling the hour. 
To kneel to their sweet Banta Barbara 
For tawny fishers at sea, and to pray. 

High over my head, carved cornice^ 

quaint spire. 
And ancient built palaces knock'd their 

gray brows 
Together and frown'd. Then slow-creep- 
ing scows 
Scraped the walls on each side. Above 

me the fire 
Of sudden-bom morning came flaming in 

bars; 
.While up through the chasm I could count 

the stars. 
Oh, pity! Such ruin! The dank smell of 

death 
Crept up the canal: I could scarce take 

my breath! 
'Twas the fit place for pirates, for women 

who keep 
Contagion of body and soul where they 

sleep .... 



God's pity! A white hand now beck'd 

me 
From an old mouldy door, almost in my 

reach. 
I sprang to the sill as one wrecked to a 

beach; 
I sprang with wide arms: it was she! it 

was she! .... 
And in such a damn'd place! And what 

was her trade? 
To think I had follow'd so faithful, so far 
From eternity's brink, from star to white 

star. 
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To find her, to find her, nor wife nor 

sweet maid! 
To find her a shameless poor creature of 

shame^ 
A nameless, lost body, men hardly dared 

name. 



All alone in her shame, on that damp 

dismal floor 
She stood to entice me .... I bow*d me be- 
fore 
All-conqnering beauty. I call*d her my 

QneenI 
I told her my love as I prondly had 

told 
My loTe had I f onnd her as pnre as pure 

gold. 
I reach'd her my hands, as fearless, as 

dean. 
As man fronting cannon. I cried, * 'Hasten 

forth 
To the sunt There are lands to the sonth, 

to the north. 
Anywhere where yon will. Dash the 

shame from your brow; 
Gome with me, for oyer; and come with 

me now! " 



Why, I'd haTC tnm'd pirate for her, 

would have seen 
Ships bum'd from the seas, like to stub- 
ble from field. 
Would I turn from her now? Why should 

I now yield, 
When she needed me most? Had I found 

her a queen. 
And beloYcd by the world, — why, what 

had I done? 
I had woo'd, and had woo*d, and had 

woo'd till I won! 
Then, if I had loTed her with gold and 

fair fame, 
. Would not I now love her, and love her 

the same? 



My soul hath a pride. I would tear out 

my heart 
And cast it to dogs, could it play a dog*8 

part! 



'* Don't you know me, my bride of the 
wide world of yore? 

Why, don't yoif remember the white 
milky-way 

Of stars, that we traTersed the asons be- 
fore?.... 

We were counting the colors, we were 
naming the seas 

Of the Taster ones. You remember the 
trees 

That sway'd in the cloudy white heayens, 
and bore 

Bright crystals of sweets, and the sweet 
manna-dew ? 

Why, you smile as you weep, you remem- 
ber, and you, 

Tou knowmel You know me! You know 
me! Yea, 

You know me as if 'twere but yesterday! 



I told her all things. Her brow took a 

frown; 
Her grand Titan beauty, so tall, so serene^ 
The one perfect woman, mine own idol 

queen — 
Her proud swelling bosom, it broke up 

and down 
As she spake, and she shook in her soul 

as she said. 
With her small hands held to her bent, 

aching head: 
'*Go back to the world! Go back, and 

alone 
Till kind Death comes and makes white 

his own." 
I said; ** I will waiti I will wait in the 

pass 
Of death, until Time he shall break his 

glass." 
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Then I cried, **Y6a, hero where the 

gods did love. 
Where the white Enropa was won, — she 

rode 
Her milk-white ball through these same 

warm seas, — 
Yea, here in the land where huge Her- 
cules, 
With the lion's heart and the heart of the 

dove, 
Did walk in his naked great strength, and 

strode 
In the sensnons air with his lion's skin 
Flapping and fretting his knotted thews: 
Where Theseus did wander, and Jason 

cruise,^ 
Yea, here let the life of all Uves begin. 

*'YeaI Here where the Orient balms 

breathe life, 
Where heaven is kindest, where all God's 

blue 
Seems a great gate open'd to welcome 

you. 
Gome, rise and go forth, my empress, my 

wife." 
Then spake her great soul, so grander 

far 
Than I had belieTod on that outermost 

star; 
And she put by her tears, and oalmly she 

gftid. 
With hands stUl held to her bended head: 
*' I will go through the doors of death and 

wait 
For yon on the innermost side death's 

gate. 

*' Thank God that this life is but a day's 

span. 
But a wayside inn for weary, worn man — 
A night and a day; and, to-morrow, the 

spell 
0, darkness is broken* Now, darling, fare- 

welir 



I caught at her robe as one ready to 

die — 
"Nay, touch not the hem of my robe — it 

is red 
With sins that your own sex heap'd on 

my head! 
Now turn you, yes, turn! But remember 

how I 
Wait weeping, in sackcloth, the while I 

wait 
Inside death's door, and watch at the 

gate." 



I cried yet again, how I cried, how I 
cried, 

Beaching face^ reaching hands as a drown- 
ing man might. 

She drew herself back, put my two hands 
aside^ 

Half turned as she spoke^ as one turned 
to the night: 

Speaking low, speaking soft as a wind 
through the wall 

Of a ruin where mold and night masters 
aU; 



<« I shall Uto my day, live patient on 

through 
The life that man hath compelled me to, 
Then turn to my mother, sweet earth, and 

pray 
She keep me pure to the Judgment Day! 
I shall sit and wait as you used to do, 
WiU wait the next Ufe, through the whole 

life through. 
I shall sit all alone, I shall wait alway; 
I shall wait inside of the gate for 

you. 
Waiting, and counting the days as I 

wait; 
Yea, wait as that beggar that sat by the 

g»te 
Of Jerusalem, waiting the Judgment 

Day." 
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A DOVE OF ST. MARK. 

O terrible lion of tame Scunt Mark ! 
Tamed old lion with the tumbled mane 
Toued to the clouds and lost in the dark. 
With teeth in the air and tail'whipp*d baeh^ 
Foot on the Bible as if thy track 
Led thee the lord of the desert again 
Say, what of thy watch o'er the weUery toumf 
Say, what of the worlds walking up and down t 

O silent old monarch that tops Saint Mark^ 
That sat Ihy throne for a thousand years. 
Thai lorded the deep that defied all men,-^ 
Lo! I see visions at sea m the dark; 
And I see something thai shines like tears. 
And 1 hear something that sounds like sighs. 
And I hear something that seems as when 
A great soul suffers and sinks and dies. 



The high-born, beantifnl snow came 

down, 
Silent and soft as the terrible feet 
Of time on the mosses of mins. Sweet 
Was the Ohristmas time in the watery 

town. \ 

Twas fnll flood oamiTal swell'd the sea 
Of Venioe that night, and canal and quay 
Were aliye with hnmanity. Man and 

maid, 
Glad in mad reyel and masquerade, 
MoTod through the feathery snow in the 

night. 
And shook black locks as they langh'd 

outright. 

From Santa Maggiore, and to and fro, 
And ugly and black as if devils cast out, 
Black streaks through the night of such 
soft, white snow. 



The steel-prow'd gondolas paddled about; 
There was only the sound of the long oars' 

dip, 
As the low moon saiPd up the sea like a 

ship 
In a misty mom. High the low moon 

rose, 
Rose Yeil*d and vast, through the feathery 

snows. 
As a minstrel stept silent and sad from his 

boat. 
His worn doak clutched in his hand to 

his throat. 

Low under the lion that guards St. Mark, 
Down under wide wings on the edge oi 

the sea 
In the dim of the lamps, on the rim o| 

the dark, 
Alone and sad in the salt-flood town, 
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Silent and sad and all snUenly, 

He Bat by the oolnmn where the crocodile 

bleeps watch o'er the wave, far mile npon 
mile.... 

Like a signal light throngb the storm let 
down. 

Then a fhr star fell through the dim pro- 
found— 

A Jewel that sllpp'd God's hand to the 
ground. 

The storm had blown OTer! Now np 
and then down, 

Alone and in couples, sweet women did 
pass. 

Silent and dreamy, as if seen in a glass. 

Half mask'd to the eyes, in their Adrian 
town. 

Snch women 1 It breaks one's heart to 
think. 

Water! and neyer one drop to drink! 

What types of Titian! What glory of 
hair! 

How tall as the sisters of Sanl! How fair! 

Sweet flowers of flesh, and all blossom- 
ing, 

As if 'twere in Eden, and in Eden*s spring. 

" They are talking aloud with all their 

eyes. 
Yet passing me by with never one word. 
O pouting sweet lips, do you know there 

are lies 
That are told with the eyes, and never 

once heard 
Above a heart's beat when the soul is 

stirr'd? 
It is time to fly home, O doves of St. 

MarkI 
Take boughs of the olive; bear these to 

your ark. 
And rest and be glad, for the seas and the 

skies 
Of Venice are fair.... What! wouldn't go 

home? 



What! drifting and drifting as the soil'd 
seafoam? 



** And who then are you? Tou» masked, 
and so fair? 
Tour half seen face is a rose full blown, 
Down under your black and abundant 

hair?..., 
A child of the street, and unloved and 

alone! 
Unloved; and alone?.. ..There is some- 
thing then 
Between us two that is not unlike! .... 
The strength and the purposes of men 
Fall broken idols. We aim and strike 
With high-born zeal and with proud in- 
tent. 
Yet let life turn on some accident .... 



** Nay, m not preach. Time's lessons 

pass 
Like twilight's swallows. They chirp in 

their flight, 
And who takes heed of the wasting 

glass? 
Night follows day, and day follows night. 
And no thing rises on earth but to fall 
Like leaves, with their lessons most sad 

and fit. 
They are spread like a volume each year 

to all; 
Yet men or women learn naught of it. 
Or after it all, but a weariness 
Of soul and body and untold distress. 



'* Yea, sit, lorn child, by my side, and 

we, 
We will talk of the world. Nay, let my 

hand 
Fall kindly to yours, and so, let your 

face 
Fall fair to my shoulder, and you shall be 
My dream of sweet Italy. Here in this 

place, 
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Alone in the orowdB of this old careless 

land, 
I shall shelter your form till the mom 

and then — 
Why, I shall return to the world and to 

men. 
And yon, not stain'd for one strange, kind 

word 
And my three last francs, for a lorn night 

bird. 



"Fear nothing from me, nay, never 

once fear. 
The day, my darling, comes after the 

night. 
The nights they were made to show the 

light 
Of the stars in heaven, though the storms 

be near.... 
Do you see that figure of Fortune up 

there^ 
That tops the Dogana with toe a-tip 
Of the great gold ball ? Her soroU is a-trip 
To the turning winds. Bhe is light as the 

air. 
Her foot is set upon plenty's horn, 
Her fair face set to the coming mom. 



'*Well, trust we to Fortune.... Bread 

on the wave 
Turns ever ashore to the hand that gave. 
What am I? A poet — a lover of all 
That is lovely to see. Nay, naught shall 

befall.... 
Yes, I am a failure. I plot and I plan. 
Give splendid advice to my fellow-man, 
Yet ever fall short of achievement ... .Ah 

me! 
In my lorn life's early, sad afternoon. 
Bay, what have I left but a rhyme or a 

rune? 
An empty hand for some soul at sea, 
Some fair, forbidden, sweet fruit to 

choose^ 



That 'twere sin to touch, and — sin to i«> 
fuse? 



" What! I go drifting with you, girl, 

to-night ? 
To sit at your side and to call you love? 
Well, that were a fancy 1 To feed a dove, 
A poor Boil'd dove of this dear Saint 

Mark, 
Too frighten'd to rest and too weary for 

flight.... 
Aye^ just three francs, my fortune. 

Therel He 
Who feeds the sparrows for this will 

feed me. 
Now, here 'neath the lion, alone in the 

dark. 
And side by side let us sit, poor dear, 
Breathing the beauty as an atmosphere. . . 

"We will talk of your loves, I write 

tales of love .... 
What! Cannot read? Why, you never 

heard then 
Of your Desdemona, nor the daring men 
Who died for her love? My poor white 

dove. 
There's a story of Shylock would drive 

you wild. 
What! Never have heard of these stories, 

my child? 
Of Tasso, of Petrarch? Not the Bridge 

of Sighs? 
Not the tale of Ferrara? Not the thou- 
sand whys 
That your Venice was ever adored above 
All other fair lands for her stories of love' 

"What then about Shylock? 'Twas 

gold. Tes— dead. 
The lady ? TCwas love Why, yes ; she 

too 
Is dead. And Byron? 'Twas fame. Ah, 

true .... 
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Taeso and Petrarch? All died, juBt the 

Bame .... 
Yea, BO endeth all, as you troly hare 

Baid, 
And yon, poor girl, are too wise; and 

yon. 
Too sudden and swift in your hard, ngly 

youth. 
Have stumbled face fronting an obstinate 

truth. 
For whether for love, for gold, or for 

fame, 
They but lived their day, and they died, 

the same. 

I 

But let's talk not of death ? Of death or 

the life 
That oomes after death ? 'TIS beyond your 

reach. 
And this too much thought has a sense of 

strife .... 
Ah, true; I promised you not to preach. . . 
My maid of Venice, or maid unmade, 
Hold dose your few francs and be not 

afraid. 
Whatl Say you are hungry? WeU, let 

us dine 
Till the near mom comes on the siWer 

Bhine 
Of the lamp-lit sea. At the dawn of day. 
My sad child-woman, you can go your 

way. 

" What! You have a palace ? I know your 

town; 
Know every nook of it, left and right. 
As well as yourself. Why, far up and 

down 
Your salt flood streets, lo, many a night 
I have row'd and have roved in my lorn 

despair 
Of love upon earth, and I know well 

there 
Is no such palace. Whatl and you dare 
To look in my face and to lie outright, 



To lift your face, and to frown me down? 
There is no such palace in that part of 
the town! 



"You would woo me away to your 

rickety boat! 
You would pick my pockets! You would 

cut my throat. 
With help of your pirates! Then throw me 

out 
Loaded with stones to sink me down, 
Down into the filth and the dregs of your 

town! 
Why, that is your damnable aim, no doubt! 
And, my plaintive voiced child, you seem 

too fair. 
Too fair, for even a thought like that; 
Too fair for ever such sin to dare- 
Ay, even the tempter to whisper at. 

** Now, there is such a thing as being 

true, 
True, even in villiany. Listen to me: 
Blaok-skinn'd women and low-brow'd men. 
And desperate robbers and thieves; and 

then. 
Why, there are the pirates! . . . . Ay, pirates 

reform'd — 
Pirates reform'd and unreform'd; 
Pirates for me girl, friends for you, — 
And these are your neighbors. And so you 

see 
That I know your town, your neighbors; 

and I — 
Well, pardon me^ dear — but I know you 

lie. 



"Tut, tut, my beauty! What trickery 

now? 
Why, tears through your hair on my hand 

like rain! 
Come! look in my face: laugh, lie again 
With your wonderful eyes. Lift up your 

brow. 
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Laugh in the face of the world, and liel 

Now, oome! This lying is no new thing. 

The wearers of laces know well how to 
lie, 

As well, ay, better, than yon or I ... . 

But they lie for fortune, for fame: in- 
stead, 

Ton, child of the street, only lie for your 
bread. 



...."Some sounds blow in from the 
distant land. 
The bells strike sharp, and as out of tune, 
Some sudden, short notes. To the east 

and afar. 
And up from the sea, there is lifting a star 
As large, my beautiful child, and as white 
And as lovely to see as some lady's white 

hand. 
The people have melted away with the 

night, 
And not one gondola frets the lagoon. 
Seel Away to the mountain, the face of 

morn. 
Hear! Away to the sea — 'tis the fisher- 
man's horn. 

** 'Tis mom in Venice! My child, adieu ! 
Arise, sad sister, and go your way; 
And as for myself, why, much like you, 
I shall sell this story to who wUl pay 
And dares to reckon it truthful and meet. 
Yea, each of us traders, poor child of 

pain; 
For each must barter for bread to eat 
In a world of trade and an age of gain; 
With just this difference, waif of the 

street. 
You sell your body, I sell my brain. 



"Poor lost little vessel, with never a 
keel. 
Saint Marks, what a wreck! Lo, here you 
reel. 



With never a soul to advise or to care; 
All cover'd with sin to the brows and 

hair, 
You lie like a seaweed, well a-strand; 
Blown like the sea-kelp hard on the 

shale, 
A half-drown'd body, with never a hand 
Beach'd out to help where you falter and 

fail: 
Left stranded alone to starve and to 

die, 
Or to sell your body to who may buy. 

"My sister of sin, I will kiss you! 
' Yea, ^ 

I wDl fold you, hold you close to my 

breast; 
And here as you rest in your first fair 

rest, 
As night is push'd back from the face of 

day, 
I will push your heavy, dark heaven of 

hair 
Well back from your brow, and kiss yon 

where 
Your ruffian, bearded, black men of crime 
Have stung you and stain'd you a thou- 
sand time; 
I will call you my sister, sweet child, and 

keep 
You dose to my heart, lest you wake but 

to weep. 

" I will tenderly kiss you, and I shall 
not be 

Ashamed, nor yet stain'd in the least, 
sweet dove,— 

I will tenderly kiss, with the kiss of 
Love, 

And of Faith, and of Hope, and of Char- 
ity. 

Nay, I shall be purer and be better 
then; 

For, child of the street, you, living or 
dead, 
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Stain'd to the brows, are purer to me 
Ten thousand times than the world of 

men, 
Who reach yon a hand but to lead you 

astray, — 
But the dawn is upon as. There! go yonr 

way. 



** And take great oonrage. Take courage 

and say, 
Of this one Ohristmas when I am away, 
Boying the world and forgetful of you, 
That I found you as white as the snow 

and knew 
You but needed a word to keep you 

true. 
When you fall weary and so need rest. 
Then find kind words hidden down in 

your breast; 
And if rough men question you, — why, 

then say 
That Madonna sent them. Then kneel 

and pray, 
And pray for me, the worst of the 

two: 
Then God will bless you, sweet child, 

and I 
Shall be the better when I come to die. 



'' Tea, take great courage, it will be as 

bread; 
Have faith, have faith while this day wears 

through. 
Then rising refresh'd, try virtue instead; 
Be stronger and better, poor, pitiful 

dear. 
So prompt with a lie, so prompt with a 

tear. 
For the hand grows stronger as the heart 

grows true .... 
Take courage, my ohUd, for I promise 

you 
We are Judged by our chances of life and 

lot; 



And your poor little soul may yet pass 

through 
The eye of the needle, where 1 laces shall 

not. 

'*Sad dove of the dust, with tear- wet 

wings, 
Homeless and lone as the dove from its 

ark, — 
Do you reckon yon angel that tops St. 

Mark, 
That tops the tower, that tops the town. 
If he knew us two, if he knew all 

things. 
Would say, or think, you are worse 

than I? 
Do you reckon yon angel, now looking 

down. 
Far down like a star, he hangs so high, 
Gould tell which one were the worse of 

us two? 
Child of the street — ^it is not you! 

<* If we two were dead, and laid side by 

side 
Bight here on the pavement, this very 

day. 
Here under the sun-flushed maiden sky. 
Where the morn flows in like a rosy tide. 
And the sweet Madonna that stands in 

the moon. 
With her crown of stars. Just across the 

lagoon. 
Should come and should look upon you 

and I,—: 
Do you reckon, my child, that she would 

decide 
As men do decide and as women do say, 
That you are so dreadful, and turn away? 

*< If angels were sent to choose this 
day 
Between us two as we stand here, 
Here side by side in this storied place,— 
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U Ood's kogelB wen M&t to choose, I 

TliU veiy moment tlie beat of the two, 
7aii, white with a hunger and atain'd with 

Or I, the roTflt the wide worid thioagh, 
Restleeii and storm;- as an; sea,— 
IiooUng OS two right stnught in the 

Child of the street, he would not choose 



" The fresh snn is falling on turret and 
The far sun is flashing on q>ir« and 



The marbles of Tenioe are borstiag to 

The marbles of Tenioe are flower »nd 

Good night and good morn; I must lea* e 

There! bear my kiss on yout pale, soft 

Through earth to heaven: and when we 

shall meet 
Bejond the darkness , poor wait of the 

Why, then I shall know yon, my aad. 

Shall claim yon, and Idae yon, with the 
kiss of lore." 
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My city $iU amid her palnu; 
The perfume o/her twilight hreaih 
1$ iomething a» the eaered balms 
That bound noeet Jesu$ afier dealh^ 
Such soft, warm twilight tenee oa UtB 

Against the gates of Paradise, 

• 

Such prayerful pcUms, wide palms upreachedf 
This sea mist is as incense smoke. 
Tan ancient waUs a sermon preached, 
WhiU Uly with a heart of oak. 
And O, this twilight! O the grace 
Of twilight on my lifitdfacel 

I love yoUf twilight, — love with love 
So loyal, loving, fond that I 
When folding these toom hands to die. 
Shall pray Qod lead me not above. 
But leave me, twilight, sad and true. 
To walk this lonesome world with you. 

Tea, Ood knows I have walked with night; 

I have not seen, I have not knoum 

Such light as beats upon His throne. 

1 know I could not bear such light; 

Therefore, I beg, sad sister true. 

To share your shadow-world with you. 

I lave you, lave you, maid of night. 
Tour perfumed breath, your drean\ful eyea^ 
Tour holy silenees, your sighs 
Ofmateless longing; your delight 
When night says. Hang on yon moon^s ham 
Tour russet gaum, and rest tiU mom. 
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The Bnn is dying; spsoe and room, 
Serenity, vast sense of rest. 
Lie bosomed in the orange west 
Of orient waters. Hear the boom 
Of long, strong billows; ware on wave. 
Like fnneral guns above a grave. 



Now night folds all; no sign or word; 
Bat still that rooking of the deep- 
Sweet mother, rock the world to sleep: 
Still rock and rock; as I have heard 
Sweet mother gently rock and rock 
The while she folds the little frock. 



Broad mesa, brown, bare mountains, 
brown. 
Bowed sky of brown, that erst was blue; 
Dark, earth-brown curtains coming down— 
Earth-brown, that all hnes melt into; 
Brown twilight, bom of light and shade; 
Of night that came, of light that passed. . . 
How like some lorn, majestic maid 
That wares not whither way at last! 



Now i>erfamed Night, sad-faced and far. 
Walks up the world in somber brown. 
Now snddenly a loosened star 
Lets all her golden hair fall down — 
And Night is dead Day's coffin-lid. 
With stars of gold shot through his pall. . . . 
I hear the ohoms, katydid; 
A katydid, and that is all. 



Some star-tipt candles foot and head; 
Some perfnmee of the perfumed sea; 
And now above the coffined dead 
Dnsk draws great curtains lovingly; 
While far o*er all, so dreamful far, 
God's Southern Gross by faith is seen 
Tipt by one single blazing star. 
With spaces infinite between. 



Gome, love His twilight, the perfume 
Of God's great trailing garment's hem; 
The sense of rest, the sense of room. 
The garnered goodness of the day, 
The twelve plucked hours of His tree. 
When all the world has gone its way 
And left perfection quite to me 
And Him who, loving, fashioned them. 

I know not why that wealth and pride 
Win not my heart or woo my tale. 
I only know I know them not; 
I only know to cast my lot 
Where love walks noiselessly with night 
And patient nature; my delight 
The wild rose of the mountain side. 
The lowly lily of the vale; 



To live not asking, just to live; 
To live not begging, just to be; 
To breathe God's presence in the dusk 
That drives out loud, assertive light — 
To never ask, but ever give; 
To love my noiseless mother. Night; 
Her vast hair moist with smell of musk. 
Her breath sweet with eternity. 



I. 

A hermit's path, a mountain's peroh, 
A sandaled monk, a dying man— 
A far-oiX; low, adobe church. 
Below the hermit's orange-trees 
That cap the clouds above the seas. 
So far, its spire seems but a span. 



A low-voiced dove! The dying Don 
Put back the cross and sat dark-browed 
And sullen, as a dove flew out 
The bough, and circling round about, 
Was bathed and gathered in a cloud, 
That, like some ship, sailed on and on. 
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But let the gmy monk tell the tale; 
And tell it just as told to me. 
This Don was chiefest of the vale 
That banks bj San Diego's sea, 
And who so Jast, so generous. 
As he who now lay dying thus? 

Bat wrong, snoh shameless Saxon wrong, 
Had crashed his heart, had made him 

hate 
The sight, the very sound, of man. 
He loved the lonely wood-doTe*s song; 
He loyed it as his living mate. 
And lo! the good monk laid a ban 
And penanoe of oontinaal prayer — 
But list, the living, dying therel 

For now the end was, and he lay 
As day lies banked against the night— 
As lies some bark at dose of day 
To wait the dew-born breath of night; 
To wait the ebb of tide, to wait 
The swift plunge through the Qolden Ghtte: 

The plunge from bay to boundless sea — 
From life through narrow straits of night. 
From time to bright eternity — 
To everlasting walks of light. 
Some like as when you sudden blow 
Tour candle out and turn you so 
To sleep unto the open day: 
And thus the priest did pleading say: 



'*Tou fled my flock, and sought this 

steep 
And stony, star-lit, lonely height, 
Whertf weird and unnamed creatures keep 
To hold strange thought with things of 

night 
Long, long ago. But now at last 
Tour life sinks surely to the past. 
Lay hold, lay hold, the cross I bring. 
Where all Qod*s goodly creatures ding. 



"Teal Tou are good. Dark-browed and 
low 
Beneath your shaggy brows you look 
On me^ as you would read a book: 
And darker still your dark brows grow 
As I lift up the cross to pray, 
And plead with you to walk its way. 



*' Tea, you are goodi There is not one. 
From Tia Juana to the reach 
And bound of gray Pacific Beach, 
From Goronado's palm-set isle 
And palm-hung pathways, mile on mile, , 
But speaks you, Sefior, good and true. 
But oh, my silent, dying son! 
The cross alone can speak for you 
When all is said and all is done. 



« Gomel Turn your dim old eyes tr me. 
Have faith and help me plant this cross 
Beyond where blackest billows toss. 
As you would plant some pleastint tree: 
Some fruitful orange-tree, and know 
That it shall surely grow and grow, 
As your own orange-trees have grown. 
And be^ as they, your very own. 



"Tou smile at last, and pleasantly: 
Tou love your laden orange-trees 
Set high above your silver seas 
With your own honest hand; each tree 
A date, a day, a part, indeed. 
Of your own life^ and walk, and creed. 

"Ton love your steeps, your star -set 
blue: 
Tou watch yon billows flash, and toss. 
And leap, and curve, in merry rout, 
Tou love to hear them laugh and shont — 
Men say you hear them talk to you; 
Men say yon sit and look and look, 
As one who reads some holy book — 
My son, come, look upon the cross? 
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«Oome, see me plant amid your trees 
My orosB, that you may see and know 
T will stirely grow, and grow, and grow. 
As grows some trasted little seed; 
As grows some secret, small good deed; 

The while yon gaze npon yonr seas 

Sweet Christ, now let it grow, and bear 
Fair frait, as yonr own fmit is fair. 



"Aye! ever from the first I knew. 
And marked its flavor, freshness, hne, 
The gold of snnset and the gold 
^Of mom, in each rich orange rolled. 

"I mind me now, 't was long since, 
friend. 
When first I olimbed yonr path alone, 
A savage path of brush and stone, 
And rattling serpents without end. 

" Tea, years ago, when blood and life 
Ban swift, and yonr sweet, faithful wife — 
What! tears at last; hot, piteous tears 
That through your bony fingers creep 
The while you bend your face, and weep 
As if your heart of hearts would break — 
As if these tears were your heart's blood, 
A pent-up, sudden, bursting flood — 
Look on the cross, for Jesus' sake." 



II. 

'T was night, and still it seemed not 
night. 
Yet, far down in the oafion deep, 
Where night had housed all day, to keep 
Companion with the wolf, yon might 
Have hewn a statue out of night. 

The shrill coyote loosed his tongue 
Deep in the dark arroyo's bed; 
And bat and owl above his head 
From out their gloomy caverns swung: 



A swoop of wings, a oat-like call, 
A crackle of sharp chaparrall 

Then sudden, fitful winds sprang ont» 
And swept the mesa like a broom; 
Wild, sauoy winds, that sang of room! 
That leapt the canon with a shout 
From dusty throats, audaciously 
And headlong tore into the sea. 
As tore the swine with lifted snout. 

Some birds came, went, then came again 
From out the hermit's wood-hung hill; 
Came swift, and arrow-like, and still. 
As yon have seen birds, when the rain — 
The great, big, high-bom rain, leapt white 
And sudden f^om a doud like night. 

And then a dove, dear, nun-like dove, 
With eyes all tenderness, with eyes 
So loving, longing; full of love, 
That when she reached her slender throat 
And sang one low, soft, sweetest note. 
Just one, so faint, so far, so near. 
You could have wept with Joy to hear. 

The old man, as if he had slept, 
Baised quick his head, then bowed and 

wept 
For joy, to hear once more her voice. 
With childish joy he did rejoice; 
As one will joy to surely learn 
His dear, dead love is living still; 
As one will joy to know, in turn. 
He, too, is loved with love to kilL 

He put a hand forth, let it fall 
And feebly close; and that was all. 
And then he turned his tearful eyes 
To meet the priest's, and spake this wise:— 

Now mind, I say, not one more word 
That livelong night of nights was heard 
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By monk or man, from dtisk till dawn; 
And yet that man spake on and on. 

Why, know yon not, soul speaks to soul ? 
I say the use of words shall pass. 
Words are but fragments of the glass; 
Bat silenoe is the perfect whole. 

And thus the old man, bowed and wan, 
And broken in his body, spake— 
Spake youthful, ardent, on and on, 
As dear love speaks for dear love's sake. 

** Ton spake of her, my wife; behold! 
Behold my faithful, constant love! 
Nay, nay, you shall not doubt my dove. 
Perched there above your cross of gold! 



"Tea, you have books, I know, to tell 
Of far, fair heaven; but no hell 
To her had been so terrible 
As all sweet heaven, with its gold 
And jasper gates, and great white throne. 
Had she been banished hence alone. 



'* I say, not God himself oould keep, 
Beyond the stars, beneath the deep. 
Or 'mid the stars, or 'mid the sea. 
Her soul from my soul one brief day. 
But she would find some pretty way 
To come and still companion me. 



*' And say, where bide your souls, good 
priest? 
Lies heaven west, lies heaven east ? 
Let us be frank, let us be fair; 
Where is your heaven, good priest, where? 



" Is there not room, is there not place 
In all those boundless realms of space ? 
Is there not room in this sweet air. 



Boom 'mid my trees, room anywhere. 
For souls that love us thus so well. 
And love so well this beauteous world. 
But that they must be headlong hurled 
Down, down, to undiscovered hell? 

''Good priest, we questioned not one 

word 
Of all the holy things we heard 
Down in your pleasant town of palms 
Long, long ago — sweet chants, sweet 

psalms. 
Sweet incense, and the solemn rite 
Above the dear, believing dead. 
Nor do I question here to-night 
One gentle word you may have said. 
I would not doubt, for one brief hour, 
Your word, your creed, your priestly 

power, 
Tour purity, unselfish zeal, 
But there be fears I scorn to feel! 



'* Let those who will, seek realms above, 
Bemote from all that heart can love, 
In their ignoble dread of hell. 
Give all, good priest, in charity; 
Give heaven to all, if this may be, 
And count it well, and very well. 



"But I— I could not leave this spot 
Where she is waiting by my side. 
Forgive me, priest; it is not pride; 
There is no God where she is not! 



"Ton did not know her well. Her 
creed 
Was yours; my faith it was the same. 
My faith was fair, my lands were broad. 
Far down where yonder palm-trees rise 
We two together worshiped God 
From childhood. And we grew in deed. 
Devout in heart as well as name. 
And loved our palm-set paradise. 
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'* We loved, we loved all things on earth. 
However mean or miserable. 
We knew no thing that had not worth. 
And learned to know no need of hell. 



'* Indeed, good priest, so much, indeed, 
We fonnd to do, we saw to love. 
We did not always look above 
As is commanded in yonr creed, 
But kept in heart one ohiefest care, 
To make this lair world still more lair. 



"Twas then that meek, pale Saxon 
came; 
With sonlless gray and greedy eyes, 
A snake's eyes, canning, cold, and wise. 
And I— I could not fight, or fly 
His crafty wiles, at all; and I — 
Enough, enough! I signed my name. 



" It was not loss of pleasure, place, 
Broad lands, or the serene delight 
Of doing good, that made long night 
O'er all the sunlight of her face. 
But there be little things that feed 
A woman's sweetness, day by day. 
That strong men miss not, do not need^ 
But, shorn of all can go their way 
To battle, and but stronger grow, 
As grow great waves that gather so. 



"She missed the music, missed the 
song, 
The pleasant speech of courteous men. 
Who came and went, a comely throng, 
Before her open window, when 
The sea sang with us, and we two 
Had heartfelt homage, warm and true. 



" She missed the restfulness, the rest 
Of dulcet silence^ the delight 
Of singing silence, when the town 



Put on its twilight robes of brown; 
When twilight wrapped herself in night 
And couched against the curtained west. 

'* But not one murmur, not one word 
From her sweet baby lips was heard. 
She only knew I could not bear 
To see sweet San Diego town. 
Her palm-set lanes, her pleasant square^ 
Her people passing up and down. 
Without black hate, and deadly hate 
For him who housed within our gate. 
And so, she gently led my feet 
Aside to this high, wild retreat. 

** How pale she grew, how piteous pale 
The while I wrought, and ceaseless 

wrought 
To keep my soul from bitter thought. 
And build me here above the vale. 
Ah me! my selfish, Spanish pride! 
Enough of pride, enough of hate, 
Enough of her sad, piteous fate: 
She died: right here she sank and died. 

*< She died, and with her latest breath 
Did promise to return to me. 
As turns a dove unto her tree 
To find her mate at night and rest; 
Died, dinging dose against my breast; 
Died, saying she would surdy rise 
So soon as Qod had loosed her eyes 
From the strange wonderment of death. 

** How beautiful is death! and how 
Surpassing good, and true, and fair! 
How just is death, how gently just. 
To lay his sword against the thread 
Of life when life is surely dead 
And loose the sweet soul from the dust! 
I laid her in my lorn despair 
Beneath that dove, that orange-bough — 
How strange your cross should stand just 
there! 
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''And then I waited bonn and days: 
Those bitter days, they were as years. 
My sonl groped through the darkest ways; 
I scarce oonld see Qod's face for tears. 



'*I clutched my knife, and I crept down, 
A wolf, to San Diego town. 
On, on, 'mid mine own palms once more^ 
Keen knife in band, I crept that night. 
1 passed the gate, then fled in fright; 
Black crape hang flattered from the door! 

**1 climbed back here, with heart of 
stone; 
I heard next mom one sweetest tone; 
Looked np, and lot there on that bongh 
She perched, as she sks perching now. 
• • • • • 

" I heard the bells peal from my height. 
Peal pompously, peal pioasly; 
Saw sable hearse, in plnmes of night 
With not one thought of hate in me. 

*' I watched the long train winding by, 
A mournful, melancholy lie — 
A sable, solemn, mourning mile— 
And only pitied him the while. 
For she, she sang that whole day through: 
Sad-Toiced, as if she pitied, too. 



''Theysaid, 'His work is done, and well/ 
They laid his body in a tomb 
Of massive splendor. It lies there 
In all its stolen pomp and gloom — 
But list! his soul— his soul is where? 
InheUI In belli But where is hell t 



" Hear me but this. Year after year 
She trained my eye, she trained my ear; 
No book to blind my eyes, or ought 
To prate of hell, where hell is not, 



I came to know at last, and well. 
Such things as never book can tell. 

"And where was that poor, dismal soul 
Te priests had sent to Paradise? 
I heard the long years roll and roll. 
As rolls the sea. My once dimmed eyes 
Qrew keen as long, sharp shafts of light. 
With eager eyes and reaching face 
I searched the stars night after night 1 
That dismal soul was not in. space! 



'* Meanwhile my green trees grew and 
grow; 
And sad or |^bd, this much I knew, 
It were no sin to make more fair 
One spot on earth, to toil and share 
With man, or beast, or bird; while she 
Still sang her soft, sweet melody. 



"One day, a perfumed day in white— > 
Such restful, fresh, and friendlike day,— 
Fair Mexico a mirage lay 
Far-lifted in a sea of light — 
Soft, purple light, so far away. 
I turned yon pleasant pathway down, 
And sauntered leisurely tow'rd town. 

** I heard my dear love call and coo^ 
And knew that she was happy, too, 
In her sad, sweet, and patient pain 
Of waiting till I came again. 



"Aye, I was glad, quite glad at last; 
Kot glad as I had been when she 
Walked with me by yon palm-set sea» 
But sadly and serenely glad: 
As though 't were twilight like, as though 
Ton knew, and yet you did not know. 
That sadness, most supremely sad 
Should lay upon you like a pall. 
And would not, could not pass away 
TiU you should pass; till perfect day 
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Dawns sadden on yon, and the call 
Of biids awakens yon to mom — 
A babe new-bom; a sonl new-bom. 

**Qood priest, what are the birds for? 
Priest, 
BuUd ye yonr heaven west or east ? 
Above, below, or anywhere? 
I only ask, I only say 
She sits there, waiting for the day. 

The fair, fall day to gaide me there. 

« • » • • 

<*What, he? That creatnre? Ah, qaite 
trael 
I wandor mach, I weary yoa: 
I beg yoar pardon, gentle priest. 
Betnming ap the stone-strewn steep, 
Down in yon jungle, dank and deep, 
Where toads and venomed reptiles creep, 
There, there, I saw that hideoas beast! 

*<Aye, there 1 coiled there beside my 
road. 
Close coiled behind a monstrous toad, 
A huge flat-bellied reptile hid! 
His tongae leapt red as flame; his eyes, 
His eyes were burning hells of lies — 
His head was like a coffin's lid: 

*Saint George! Saint George! I gasped 
for breath. 
The beast, tight ooUed, swift, sadden 

sprang 
High in the air, and, rattling, sang 
His hateful, hissing song of death! 

'*My eyed met his. He shrank, he feD^ 
Fell sullenly and slow. The swell 
Of braided, brassy neck forgot 
Its poise, and every venomed spot 
Lost luster, and the coffin head 
Cowed level with the toad, and lay 
Low, quivering with hate and dread: 
The while I kept my upward way. 

''What! Should have killed him? Nay, 
good priest. 



I know not what or where 's your hell. 

But be it west or be it east. 

His hell is there! and that is well! 

'*Nay, do not, do not question me; 
I could not tell you why I know; 
I only know that this is so. 
As sure as God is equity. 

"Good priest, forgive me, and good-by. 
The stars slow gather to their fold; 
I see God's garment's hem of gold 
Against the far, faint morning sky. 

*< Good, holy priest, your God is where? 
Tou come to me with book and creed; 
I cannot read your book; I read 
Yon boundless, open book of air. 
What time, or way, or place I look, 
I see God in His garden walk; 
I hear Him through the thunders talk. 
As once He talked, with burning tongue, 
To Moses, when the world was young; 
And, priest, what more is in your book? 



''Behold! the Holy Grail is found. 
Found in each poppy's cup of gold; 
And God walks with us as of old. 
Behold! the burning bush still bums 
For man, whichever way he turns; 
And all God's earth is holy ground. 

"And — and— good priest, bend low your 
head, 
The sands are crumbling where I tread, 
Beside the shoreless, soundless sea. 
Good priest, you came to pray, you said; 
And now, what would you have of me? " 

The good priest gently raised his head. 
Then bowed it low and softly said: 
"Tour blessing, son, despite the ban." 
He fell before the dying man; 
And when he raised his face from prayer. 
Sweet Dawn, and two sweet doves were 
there. 
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SAPPHO AND PHAON. 

SONG FIRST. 
** In the beginning God " 

When Ood*8 Spirit moved upon 
The waterB'/ace, and vapors curled 
Like incenae o*er deep-eradUd davm 
Thai dared not yet the mobile world, 

When deep-cradled dawn uprose, 
Ihre the baby stars were bom. 
When the end of all repose 
Came with ihai first ufondrous mom,- 

In the morning of the world 
When light leapt, — a giant bom : 
O thai morning of the world, 
That vast, first tumultuous mom ! 



PABT FIKST. 



I. 



What is there in a dear dove's eyes, 
Or voice of mated melodies, 
That tells us ever of blue skies 
And cease of deluge on Love's seas ? 
The dove looked down on Jordan's tide 
Well pleased with Christ the Crucified; 
The dove was hewn in Karnak stone 
Before fair Jordan's banks were known. 
The dove has such a patient look, 
I read rest in her pretty eyes 
As in the Holy Book. 

I think if I should love some day — 
And may I die when dear Love dies^> 
Why, I would sail Francisco's Bay 
And seek to see some sea-dove's eyes: 
To see her in her air-built nest, 



Her wide, warm, restful wings at rest; 

To see her rounded neck reach out, 

Her eyes lean lovingly about; 

And seeing this as love can see, 

I then should know, and surely know. 

That love sailed on with me. 



XI. 

See once this boundless bay and live^ 
See once this beauteous bay and love. 
See once this warm, bright bay and give 
God thanks for olive branch and dove. 
Then plunge headlong yon sapphire sea 
And sail and sail the world with me. 
Some isles, drowned in the drowning 

sun, 
Ten thousand sea-doves voiced as one; 
Lo! love's wings furled and wings un- 
furled; 
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Who 8668 not tlii8 warm, half-world Bea^ 
Bees not, knowa not the world. 

How knooka ha at the Gk>lden Ghtte, 
ThiB lord of watera, atrong and bold. 
And f earfol-Toioed and fierce as fate^ 
And hoar and old, aa Time is old; 
Yet yonng as when God's finger lay 
Against Night's forehead that first day. 
And drove vast Darkness forth, and rent 
The waters from the firmament. 
Hear how he knocks and ravea and loyes! 
He wooes na through the Golden Gate 
With all hia soft sea-doves. 

Now on and on, np^ down, and on. 
The sea is oily grooves; the air 
Is aa yonr bride's sweet breath at dawn 
When all yonr ardent youth is there. 
And oh, the rest! and oh, the room! 
And oh, the sensnons sea perfume! 
Yon new moon peering aa we passed 
Has scarce escaped our topmost mast. 
A porpoise, wheeling restlessly. 
Quick draws a bright, black, dripping 

blade^ 
Then sheathes it in the sea. 



Vast, half- world, wondrous sea of ours! 
Dread, unknown deep of all sea deeps! 
What fragrance from thy strange sea- 
flowers 
Deep-gardened where God's silence keeps! 
Thy song is silence, and thy face 
Is God's face in His holy place. 
Thy billows swing sweet censer foam. 
Where stars hang His cathedral's dome. 
Such blue above, below such blue! 
These burly winds so tall, they can 
Scarce walk between the two. 

Such room of sea! Such room of sky! 
Such room to draw a soul-full breath! 
Such room to live! Such room to die! 



Such room to roam in after death! 
White room, with sapphire room set 

'round. 
And still beyond His room profound; 
Such room-bound boundlessness o'erhead 
As never has been writ or said 
Or seen, save by the favored few. 
Where kings of thought play chess with 

stars 
Across their board of blue. 



in. 

The proud ship wrapped her in the red 
That hung from heaven, then the gray. 
The soft dove-gray that shrouds the dead 
And prostrate form of perfumed day: 
Some noisy, pigmy creatures kept 
The deck a spell, then, leaning, crept 
Apart in silence and distrust. 
Then down below in deep disgust. 
An albatross, — a shadow cross 
Hung at the head of buried day,— 
At foot the albatross. 



Then came a warm, soft, sultxy breath — 
A weary wind that wanted rest; 
A breath as from some house of death 
With flowers heaped; as from the breast 
Of such sweet princess as had slept 
Some thousand years embalmed, and kept. 
In fearful Eamak's tomb-hewn hill. 
Her perfume and spiced sweetness still, — 
Such breath as bees droop down to meet. 
And creep along lest it may melt 
Their honey-laden feet. 

The captain's trumpet smote the air! 
Swift men, like spiders up a thread. 
Swept suddenly. Then masts were bare 
As when tall poplars' leaves are shed. 
And ropes were damped and stays were 

dewed. 
'T was as when wrestlers, iron-thewed, 
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Gird tight their loins, take fall breath. 
And Bet firm iaoe, as ironting death. 
Three small brown birds, or gray, so 

small, 
So ghostly still and swift they passed. 
They scarce seemed birds at all. 



Then quick, keen saber-outs, like ice; 
Then sadden hail, like battle-shot. 
Then two last men crept down like mice^ 
And man, poor pigmy man, was not. 
The great ship shivered, as with cold — 
An instant staggered back, then bold 
As Theodosia, to her waist 
In waters, stood erect and faced 
Black thunder; and she kept her way 
And laughed red lightning from her face 

As on some gala day. 

♦ 

The black sea-horses rode in row; 
Their white manes tossing to the night 
But made the blackness blacker grow 
From flashing, phosphorescent light. 
And how like hurdle steeds they leapt! 
The low moon burst; the black troop 

swept 
Bight through her hollow, on and on. 
A wave-wet simitar was drawn. 
Flashed twice, flashed thrice triumphantly, 
But still the steeds dashed on, dashed on, 
And drowned her in the sea. 



What headlong winds that lost their way 
At sea, and wailed out for the shore! 
How shook the orient doors of day 
With all this mad, tumultuous roar! 
Black clouds, shot through with stars of 

red; 
Strange stars, storm-bom and fire fed; 
Lost stars that came, and went, and came; 
Such stars as never yet had name. 



The far sea-lions on their isles 
Upheaved their huge heads terrified. 
And moaned a thousand miles. 

What fearful battle-field! What space 
For light and darkness, flame and flood! 
Lo! Light and Darkness, lace to face. 
In battle harness battling stood! 
And how the surged sea burst upon 
The granite gates of Oregon! * 
It tore, it tossed the seething spume^ 
And wailed for room! and room! and room I 
It shook the orag-built eaglets' nest 
Until they screamed from out their clouds. 
Then rocked them back to rest. 

How fiercely reckless raged the warl 
Then suddenly no ghost of light. 
Or even glint of storm-born star. 
Just night, and black, torn bits of nighty 
Just night, and midnight's middle noon. 
With all mad elements in tune; 
Just night, and that continuous roar 
Of wind, wind, night, and nothing more. 
Then all the hollows of the main 
Sank down so deep, it almost seemed 
The seas were hewn in twain. 

How deep the hollows of this deep! 
How high, how trembling high the crest! 
Ten thousand miles of surge and sweep 
And length and breadth of billow's breast! 
Up! up, as if against the skies! 
Down! down, as if no more to rise! 
The creaking wallow in the trough, 
As if the world was breaking off. 
The pigmies in their trough down there! 
Deep in their trough they tried to pray — 
To hide from God in prayer. 

Then boomed Alaska's great, first gun 
In battling ice and rattling hail; 



•Then to a nnftll granite blaad, or greftt rook steodinff<npf]lui.elgfalmUefl^ VtoboniMn 
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Then Indas came, four winds in one! 
Then came Japan in counter mail 
Of mad cross winds; and Waterloo 
Was bat as some babe's tale nnto. 
The typhoon span his toy in play 
And whistled as a glad boy may 
To see his top spin at his feet: 
The captain on his bridge in ioe^ 
His sailors mailed in sleet. 



What anchained, nnnamed noises, 
space I 
What shoreless, boundless, rounded reach 
Of room was here! Fit field, fit place 
For three fierce emperors, where each 
Game armed with elements that make 
Or unmake seas and lands, that shake 
The heayens' roof, that freeze or bum 
The seas as they may please to turn. 
And such black silence! Not a sound 
Saye whistling of that mad, glad boy 
To see his top spin round. 



Then swift, like some sulked Ajaz, burst 
Thewed Thunder from his battle-tent; 
As if in pent-up, yengeful thirst 
For blood, the elements of Earth were rent. 
And sheeted crimson lay a wedge 
Of blood below black Thunder's edge. 
A pause. Thetyphoon turned, upwheeled, 
And wrestled Death till heayen reeled. 
Then Lightning reached a -fiery red. 
And on Death's fearful forehead wrote 
The autograph of God. 



IV. 

God's name and face — ^what need of 
more? 
Mom came: calm came; and holy light, 
And warm, sweet weather, leaning o'er, 
Laid perfumes on the tomb of night. 
The three wee birds came dimly back 
And housed about the mast in black. 



And all the tranquil sense of mom 
Seemed as Dakota's fields of corn. 
Save that some great soul-breaking sigh 
Now sank the proud ship out of sight 
Now sent her to the sky. 



V. 

One strong, strange man had kept the 

deck — 
One silent, seeing man, who knew 
The pulse of Nature, and could reck 
Her deepest heart-beats through and 

through. 
He knew the night, he loyed the night. 
When elements went forth to fight 
His soul went with them without fear 
To hear God's yoice, so few will hear 
The swine had plunged them in the sea. 
The swine down there, but up on deck 
The captain, God and he. 



VI. 

And oh, such sea-sheU tints of light 
High o'er those wide sea-doors of dawnt 
Sail, sail the world for that one sight. 
Then satisfied, let time begone. 
The ship rose up to meet that light. 
Bright candles, tipped like tasseled com. 
The holy virgin, maiden mom, 
Arrayed in woyen gold and white. 
Put by the harp— hush minstrelsy; 
Nor bard or bird has yet been heard 
To sing this scene, this sea. 

VII. 

Such light! such liquid, molten light! 
Such mantling, healthful, heartful mom! 
Such morning bom of such mad night! 
Such night as never had been bom! 
The man caught in his breafch, his face 
Was lifted up to light and space; 
His hand dashed o'er his brow, as when 
Deep thoughts submerge the souls of men; 
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And then he bowed, bowed mute, appalled 
At memory of scenes, such scenes 
As this swift mom recalled. 



He sought the ship's prow, as men seek 
The utmost limit for their feet. 
To lean, look forth, to list nor speak, 
Nor tarn aside^ nor yet retreat 
One inch from this far yantage-gronnd. 
Till he had pierced the dread profound 
And proyed it false. And yet he knew 
Beep in his earth that all was true; 
So like it was to that first dawn 
When God had said, « Let there be light," 
And thas he spake right on: 

'* My sonl was bom ere light was born. 
When blackness was, as this black night. 
And then that mom, as this sweet mom! 
That sadden light, as this swift light 1 
I had forgotten. Now, I know 
The travail of the world, the low. 
Ball creatures in the sea of slime 
That time committed unto time, 
As great men plant oaks patiently. 
Then turn in silence unto dust 
And wait the coming tree. 

'*That long, lorn blackness, seams of 
flame. 
Volcanoes bursting from the slime. 
Huge, shapeless monsters without name 
Slow shaping in the loom of time; 
Slow weaying as a weaver weayes; 
So like as when some good man leaves 
His acorns to the centuries 
And waits the stout ancestral trees. 
But ah, so piteous, memory 
Beels back, as sickened, from that scene — 
It breaks the heart of mel 



'* Volcanoes crying out for light! 
The very slime found tongues of fire! * 
Huge monsters climbing in their might 
O'er submerged monsters in the mire 
That heaved their slimy mouths, and cried 
And cried for light, and crying, died. 
How all that wailing through the air 
But seems as some unbroken prayer. 
One ceaseless prayer that long night 
The world lay in the loom of time 
And waited so for light! 



'* And I, amid those monsters there, 
A grade above, or stiU below ? 
Nay, Time has never time to care; 
And I can scarcely dare to know. 
I but remember that one prayer; 
Ten thousand wide mouths in the air. 
Ten thousand monsters in their might. 
All eyeless, looking up for light. 
We prayed, we prayed as never man. 
By sea or land, by deed or word. 
Has prayed since light began. 

<* Great sea-cows laid their fins upon 
Low-floating isles, as good priests lay 
Two holy hands, at early dawn, 
Upon the altar cloth to pray. 
Aye, ever so, with lifted head. 
Poor, slime-born creatures and slime-bred. 
We prayed. Our sealed-up eyes of night 
All lifting, lifting up for light. 
And I have paused to wonder, when 
This world will pray as we then prayed. 
What God may not give men! 

< * Hist ! Once I saw, —What was I then ? 
Ah, dim and devious the light 
Comes back, but I was not of men. 
And it is only such black night 
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As this, that was of war and strife 
Of elements, can wake that life, 
That life in death, that black and oold 
And blind and loyeless life of old. 
But hear! I saw — heed this and learn 
How old, how holy old is Lots, 
Howeyer Time may tnrn: 



<• 



I saw, I saw, or somehow felt, 
A sea-oow mother nurse her young. 
I saw, and with thanksgiying knelt. 
To see her head, low, loying, hung 
Aboye her nursling. Then the light, 
The loyelight from those eyes of nightl 
I say to you 't was loyelight then 
That first lit up the eyes of men« 



I say to you loyelight was bom 
Ere God laid hand to clay of man. 
Or eyer that first mom. 

** What though a monster slew her so^ 
The while she bowed and nursed her 

young? 
She leaned her head to take the blow. 
And dying, still the closer dung — 
And dying gaye her fife to saye 
The helpless life she erstwhile gaye, 
And so sank back below the slime, 
A torn shred in the loom of time. 
The one thing more I needs must say. 
That monster slew her and her young; 
But Loye he could not slay." 
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SONG SECOND. 

'*And God Mid, X^t there be light." 

BUeupf How Iri^ thU UUle da^t 
We can hut kindU tame dim Ught 
Here m the darkened, wooded loay 
B^ore ih€ geUhermg cf night. 
Come, let u» kindle it. The dawn 
Shall find UB tenting farther on. 
Come, let us kindle ere we go~^ 
We know not where; but thie we know, 
Ifight eomeih on, and man needs Ught, 
Come/ camp-fire embers, ere we grope 
Ton gray archway qf night. 

Life is so br^f, so very bri^. 
So rounded in, we scarce can see 
The fruitage grown about the Uaf 
And foliage of a single tree 
In all Ood*s garden; yet we know 
That goodly fruits must grow and grow 
Beyond our vision. We but stand 
In some deep hollow of Ood's hand^ 
Hear some sweet bird its little day^ 
See cloud and sun a seaaon pass. 
And then, sweet friend, away! 

Clouds pass, they come again; and we^ 
Are we, then, less than these to Oodf 
Oh, for the stout faith of a tree 
That drops its smaU seeds to the sod, 
Sc^fe in the hollow of God's hand. 
And knows thai perish from the land 
It shail not I Tea, this much we knowp 
Thai each, as best it can, shaU grow 
As Ood has f cushioned, fair or plain^ 
To do its best, or cloud or sun. 
Or in His still, small rain. 
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Oh, good to see is faith in Ood! 
But better far is /ailh in good: 
The one seems but a sign, a nod. 
The one seems God's own flesh and blood. 
How many names of Ood are sung! 
But good is good in every tongue. 
And this the light, the Holy Light 
That leads thro* night and t^ght and night; 
Thro' nights named Death, that lie between 
7%e days named Life, the ladder round 
Dnto the Infinite Unseen, 




PABT SECOND. 



The man stood silent, peering past 
His utmost Torge of memory. 
What lay beyond, beyond that yast 
Bewildering darkness and dead sea 
Of noisome yapors and dread night? 
No light! not any sense of light 
Beyond that life when Loye was born 
On that first, far, dim rim of mom: 
No light beyond that beast that clang 
In darkness by the light of loye 
And died to saye her young. 

And yet we know life mast haye been 
Before that dark, dread life of pain; 
Life germs, loye germs of gentle men, 
80 small, so still; as still, small rain. 
Bat whence this life, this Hying sonl. 
This germ that grows a godlike whole? 
I can bnt think of that sixth day 
When God first set His hand to clay, 
And did in His own image plan 
A perfect form, a manly form, 
A comely, godlike man. 



II. 

Did sonl germs grow down in the deeps, 
The while Ood's Spirit moyed upon 
The waters ? High-set Lima keeps 



A rose-path, like a ray of dawn; 
And simple, pions peons say 
Sweet Santa Bosa passed that way; 
And so, because of her fair fame 
And saintly face, these roses came. 
Shall we not say, ere that first morn. 
Where God moyed, garmented in mists. 
Some sweet soul germs were born? 



III. 

The strange^ strong man still kept the 
prow; 
He saw, still saw before light was, 
The dawn of loye, the huge sea-cow. 
The liying slime, loye's deathless laws. 
He knew loye liyed, liyed ere a blade 
Of grass, or eyer light was made; 
And loye was in him, of him, as 
The light was on the sea of glass. 
It made his heart great, and he grew 
To look on God all unabashed; 
To look lost eons through. 

ly. 

Illuming loye! what talisman! 
That Word which makes the world go 

'round! 
That Word which bore worlds in its plan! 
That Word which was the Word profound! 
That Word which was the great First 

Cause, 
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Before light was, before sight vati! 
I would not barter lore for gold 
Enough to fill a tall ship's hold; 
Nay, not for great Viotoria's worth- 
80 great the sun sets not upon 
In all his round of earth. 



I would not barter love for all 
The silyer spilling from the moon; 
I would not barter loye at all 
Though you should coin each afternoon 
Of gold for oenturies to be, 
And count the coin all down as free 
As conqueror fresh home from wars, — 
Coin sunset bars, coin heayen-bom stars, 
Coin all below, coin all aboye. 
Count all down at my feet, yet I— 
I would not barter loye. 



V. 

The lone man started, stood as when 
A strong man hears, yet does not hear. 
He raised his hand, let fall, and then 
Quick arched his hand aboye his ear 
And leaned a little; yet no sound 
Broke through the yast, serene profound. 
l£an*B soul first knew some telephone 
In sense and language all its own. 
The tall man heard, yet did not hear; 
He saw, and yet he did not see 
A fair face near and dear. 



For there^ half hiding, crouching there 
Against the capstan, coils on coils 
Of rope^ some snow still in her hair, 
Like Time, too eager for his spoils, 
Was such fair face raised to his face 
As only dream of dreams giye place; 
Such shyness, boldness, sea-shell tint. 
Such book as only Ood may print. 
Such tender, timid, holy look 
Of startled loye and trust and hope,— 
A gold-boond story-book. 



And while the great ship rose and fell, 
Or rooked or rounded with the sea, 
He saw, — a little thing to tell. 
An idle, silly thing, maybe, — 
Where her right arm was bent to clasp 
Her robe's fold in some doser clasp, 
A little isle of melting snow 
That round about and to and fro 
And up and down kept eddying. 
It told so much, that idle isle. 
Yet such a little thing. 



It told she^ too, was of a race 
Bom ere the baby stars were bom; 
She, too, familiar with Ood's face. 
Knew folly but to shun and scorn; 
She, too, all night had sat to read 
By heayen's light, to hear, to heed 
The awful yoice of God, to grow 
In thought, to see^ to feel, to know 
The harmony of elements 
That tear and toss the sea of seas 
To foam-built battle-tents. 



He saw that drifting ide of snow, 
As some lorn miner sees bright gold 
Seamed deep in quarts, and Joys to know 
That here lies hidden wealth untold. 
And now his head was lifted strong. 
As glad men lift the head in song. 
He knew she, too, had spent the night 
As he, in all that wild delight 
Of tuneful elements; she, too. 
He knew, was of that olden time 
Ere oldest stars were new. 



VI. 

Her soul's ancestral book bore date 
Beyond the peopling of the moon. 
Beyond the day when Saturn sate 
In royal cincture, and the boon 
Of light and life l)estowed on stars 
And satellites; ere martial Man 
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Waxed red with battle rage, and shook 
The porch of heayen with a look; 
Ere polar ioe-shafts propt gaunt earth, 
And slime was bat the womb of time, 
That knew not yet of birth. 

VII. 

To be what thou wouldst truly be, 
Be brayely, truly, what thou art. 
The aoom houses the huge tree, 
And patient, silent bears its part. 
And bides the miraole of time. 
For miraole, and more sublime 
It is than all that has been writ. 
To see the great oak grow from it. 
But thus the soul grows, grows the heart,- 
To be what thou wouldst truly be^ 
Be truly what thou art. 



To be what thou wouldst truly be, 
Be true. God's finger sets each seed. 
Or when or where we may not see; 
But God shall nourish to its need 
Each one, if but it dares be true; 
To do what it is set to do. 
Thy proud soul's heraldry? T is writ 
In every gentle action; it 
Can never be contested. Time 
Dates thy brave soul's ancestral book 
From thy first deed sublime. 

VIII. 

Wouldst learn to know one little flower. 
Its perfume^ perfect form and hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that oome to you ? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low. 
As He hath set His garden; be 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree. 
Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul. 
Life after life, — be not afraid! 



Wouldst know the secrets of the soil ? 
Wouldst have Earth bare her breast to 

you? 
Wouldst know the sweet rest of haid toil ? 
Be true, be true, be ever true! 
Ah me, these self-made cuts of wrong 
That hew men down I Behold the strong 
And comely Adam bound with lies 
And banished from his paradise! 
The serpent on his belly still 
Eats dirt through all his piteous days. 
Do penance as he will. 

Poor, heel-bruised, prostrate, tortuous 
snake! 
What soul crawls here upon the ground? 
God wiUed this soul at birth to take 
The round of beauteous things, the round 
Of earth, the round of boundless skies. 
It lied, and lol how low it lies! 
What quick, sleek tongue to lie with here! 
Wast thou a broker but last year? 
Wast known to f ame^ wast rich and proud ? 
Didst live a lie that thou mightst die 
With pookets in thy shroud? 



Be still, be pitiful! that soul 
ICay yet be rich in peace as thine. 
Yea, as the shining ages roll 
That rich man's soul may rise and shine 
Beyond Orion; yet may reel 
The Pleiades with belts of steel 
That compass commerce in their reach; 
May learn and learn, and learning, teaoh. 
The while his soul grovFs grandly old. 
How nobler far to share a crust 
Than hoard car-loads of gold! 

XI. 

Oh, but to know; to surely know 
How strangely beautiful is light! 
How just one gleam of light will glow 
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And grow more beaatifnlly bright 
Than all the gold that ever lay 
Below the wide-arched Milky Way! 
<<Let there be light!" and lo! the burst 
Of light in answer to the first 
Command of high Jehovah's Toioe! 
Let there be light for man to-night, 
That all men may rejoice. 

zn. 

The little isle of ice and snow 
That in her gathered garment lay. 
And dashed and drifted to and fro 
Unhindered of her, went its way. 
The while the warm winds of Japan 
Were with them, and the silent man 
Stood by her, saying, hearing nanght. 
Yet seeing, noting all; as one 
Sees not, yet all day sees the sun. 
He knew her silence, heeded well 
Her dignity of idle hands 
In this deep, tranquil spelL 

ZIZI. 

The true soul surely knows its own. 
Deep down in this man's heart he knew. 
Somehow, somewhere along the zone 
Of time^ his soul should come unto 
Its safe seaport, some pleasant land 
Of rest where she should reach a hand. 
He had not questioned Qod. His care 
Was to be worthy, fit to share 
The glory, peace, and perfect rest, 
Oome how or when or where it comes. 
As Ood in time sees best. 

Her face reached forward, not to him, 
But forward, upward, as for light; 
For light that lay a silver rim 
Of sea-lik whiteness more than white. 
The yast full morning poured and spilled 
Its splendor down, and filled and filled 
And overfilled the heaped-up sea 
With silver molten suddenly. 



The night lay trenched in her meshed 

hair; 
The tint of sea-shells left the sea 
To make her more than fair. 

What massed, what matchless midnight 

hair! 
Her wide, sweet, sultry, drooping mouth. 

As droops some flower when the air 
Blows odors from the ardent South- 
That Sapphic^ sensate, bended bow 
Of deadly archery; as though 
Love's legions fortressed there and sent 
Red arrows from his bow fell bent. 
Such apples! such sweet fruit concealed 
Of perfect womanhood make more 
Sweet pain than if revealed. 

xrr. 

How good a thing it is to house 
Thy full heart treasures to that day 
When thou shalt take her, and carouse 
Thenceforth with her for aye and aye; 
How good a thing to give the store 
That thus the thousand years or more, 
Poor, hungered, holy worshiper. 
You kept for her, and only her! 
How well with all thy wealth to wait 
Or year, or thousand thousand yean, 
Her coming at love's gate! 

XV. 

The winds pressed wann from wanm 
Japan 
Upon her pulsing womanhood. 
They fanned such fires in the man 
His face shone glory where he stood. 
In Persia's rose-fields, I have heard. 
There sings a sad, sweet, one-winged bir4t 
Sings ever sad in lonely round 
Until his one- winged mate is found; 
And then, side laid to side, they rise 
So swift, so strong, they even dare 
The doorway of the skies. 
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XVI. 

How rich was he I how riohershel 
Bnoh treaiureB up in heaven laid, 
Where moth and rust may never be, 
Nor thieves break in, or make afraid. 
Snch treasures, where the tranquil soul 
Walks space, nor limit nor oontrol 
Can know, but journeys on and on 
Beyond the golden gates of dawn; 
Beyond the outmost round of Mars; 
Where God's foot rooks the cradle of 
His new-born baby stars. 

XVII. 

As one who comes upon a street. 
Or sudden turn in pleasant path, 
As one who suddenly may meet 
Some scene^ some sound, some sense that 

hath 
A memory of olden days. 
Of days that long have gone their ways, 
She caught her breath, caught quick and 

fast 
Her breath, as if her whole life passed 
Before, and pendant to and fto 
Swung in the air before her eyes; 
And oh, her heart beat so! 

How her heart beat! Three thousand 
years 
Of weary, waiting womanhood. 
Of folded hands, of falling tears. 
Of lone soul'Wending through dark wood; 
But now at last to meet once more 
Upon the bright, all-shining shore 
Of earth, in life's resplendent dawn. 
And he so fair to look uponl 
Tall Phaon and the world aglow! 
Tail Phaon, favored of the gods, 
And oh, her heart beat so! 

Her heart beat so, no word she spake; 
She pressed her palms, she leaned her 
faoe^ — 



Her heart beat so, its beating brake 
The cord that held her robe in place 
About her wondrous, rounded throat. 
And in the warm winds let it float 
And fall upon her soft, round arm, 
So warm it made the morning warm. 
Then pink and pearl forsook her cheeky 
And, <* Phaon, I am Sappho, I—" 
Nay, nay, she did not speak. 

And was this Sappho, she who sang 
When mournful Jeremiah wept? 
When harps, where weeping willows hang. 
Hung mute and all their music kept ? 
Aye, this was Sappho, she who knew 
Such witchery of song as drew 
The war-like world to hear her sing; 
As moons draw mad seas following. 
Aye, this was Sappho; Lesbos hill 
Had all been hers, and Tempos vale^ 
And song sweet as to loll. 

Her dark Greek eyes turned to the sea; 
Lo, Phaon's ferry as of old! 
He kept his boat's prow still, and he 
Was stately, comely, strong, and bold 
As when he ferried gods, and drew 
Immortal youth from one who knew 
His scorn of gold. The Lesbian shore 
Lay yonder, and the rocky roar 
Against the promontory told. 
Told and retold her tale of love 
That never can grow old. 

Three thousand yeeisl yet love was 
young 
And fair as when iBiOlis knew 
Her glory, and her great soul strung 
The harp that still sweeps ages through. 
Ionic dance or Doric war. 
Or purpled dove or dulcet car. 
Or unyoked dove or dose-yoked dove. 
What meant it all but love and love ? 
And at the naming of Love's name 
She raised her eyes, and lol her doves! 
Just as of old they came. 
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SONG THIBD. 
**Aiid God Mw the light that It was good." 

/ heard a idU long, hng ago. 
Where I had gone apart to pray 
By Shasta' e pyramid o/tnow. 
That touehee me unto this day, 
I know the /aahion tt to my 
An Arab tale, an Orient lay; 
But when the grocer rings my gold 
On counter, fiung from greasy hold. 
He cares not from Aaulian vale 
It comes, or savage mountain chine; — 
But this the Shastan talc- 
Once til the olden, golden days. 
When men and becuts companioned, when 
All went in peace about their ways 
Nor Ood had hid His face from men 
Because man slew his brother betut 
To make his most unholy fetui, 
A gray coyote, monhsh cowled. 
Upraised his face and wailed and howled 
The while he made his patient round; 
For lot the red men all lay dead. 
Stark, froun on the ground. 

The very dogs hadfied the storm, 
A mother with her long, meshed hair 
Bound tight about her baby*sform. 
Lay frozen, all her body bare. 
Her last shred held her babe in place; 
Her last brealh warmed her baby's face* 
Then, as the good monk brushed the snow 
Aside from m/alher loving so, 
He heard Ood from the mount above 
Speak through the clouds and loving say,* 
** Tea, aU is dead but Love.*' 
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" Now take up Love and eherUh her. 
And ieek the whUe man with all epeed. 
And keep Love warm within thy fur; 
For oh, he needeih love indeed. 
Take aU and give him freely, aU 
Of love you find, or great or email; 
For he it very poor in tlUs, 
80 poor he icarce knows what love i$.** 
The gray monk raUed Love in hie pawe 
And eped, a ghostly streak of gray. 
To where the white man was. 

But man uprose, enraged to see 
A gaunt wolf tra^k his new-hewn touni. 
He eaJled his dogs, and angrily 
He brought his fashing rife doum. 
Then Ood said: ** On his hearthstone lay 
The seed of Love, and come away; 
The seed of Love, H is needed so. 
And pray that it may grow ctnd grow," 
And so the gray monk crept at night 
And laid Love down, as Ood had said, 
A faint and feeble light. 

Bo faint, indeed, tke cold hearthstone 
It seemed v}ould chill starved Love to death; 
And so the monk gave all his own 
And crouched and fanned it with his breath 
Until a red cock crowed for day. 
Then Ood said: **Rise up, come away,** 
The beast obeyed, hut yet looked back 
AU mom along his lonely track; 
For he had Irft his all in all. 
His oum Love, for that famished Love 
Seemed so exceeding smaH, 

And Ood said: *' Look not back again/' 
But ever, where a campfire burned. 
And he beheld strong, burly men 
At meai, he sat him down and turned 
His face to wail and wail and mourn 
The Love laid on that cold hearthstone. 
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Then Ood imu angered^ and Ood $cUd: 
*'J9e tluni a beggar then; thy head 
Hath been a/ool^ hut thy 8w\ft ftet^ 
Becau9e they bore tweet Love, ehaU be 
TheJUetest of all Jteet.'' 

And ever still cUfout the camp. 
By ehine or plain, in heat or hail^ 
A homeleee, hungry, hounded tramp^ 
The gaunt coyote keeps his wail. 
And ever cu he wails he turns 
His head, looks back and yearns and yearns 
For lost Love, laid thai wintry day 
To warm a hearthstone far away. 
Poor loveless, homeless becut, I keep 
Your lost Love warm for you, and, too, 
A eaUon eool and deep. 



PiLBT THIRD. 



I. 



And they sailed on; the sea-doyes sailed, 
And Loye sailed with them. And there hiy 
Such peaoe as neyer had preyailed 
On earth since dear Loye's natal day. 
Great blaok-backed whales blew bows in 

clouds, 
Wee sea-birds flitted through the shrouds. 
A wide- winged, amber albatross 
Blew by, and bore his shadow cross, 
And seemed to hang it on the mast. 
The while he followed far behind. 
The great ship flew so fast. 



She questioned her if Phaon knew, 
If he could dream, or halfway guess 
How she had tracked the ages through 
And trained her soul to gentleness 
Through many lives, through eyery part 
To make her worthy his great heart. 
Would Phaon turn and fly her still. 
With that fierce, proud, imperious will. 
And scorn her still, and still despise? 



She shuddered, turned aside her face^ 
And lo, her sea>doye's eyes! 



n. 

Then days of rest and restful nights; 
And loye kept tryst as true loye will. 
The prow their trysting-place. Delights 
Of silence, simply sitting still, ~ 
Of asking nothing, saying naught; 
For all that they had eyer sought 
Sailed with them; words or deeds had been 
Impertinence, a selfish sin. 
And oh, to know how sweet a thing 
Is silence on those restful seas 
When Loye's doye folds her wing! 

The great sea slept. In yast repose 
His pillowed head half-hidden lay. 
Half-drowned in dread Alaskan snows 
That stretch to where no man can say. 
His huge arms tossed to left, to right, 
Where black woods, banked like bits of 

night. 
As sleeping giants toss their arms 
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At night about their fearful forms. 
A slim oanoe, a night-bird's call, 
Some gray sea-doTos, jast these and Love, 
And Love indeed was all! / 



III. 

Far, far away such cradled Isles 
As Jason dreamed and Argos sought 
Surge up from endless watery miles I 
And thou, the pale high priest of thought. 
The everlasting thronM king 
Of fair Samoa! Shall I bring 
Sweet sandal-wood? Or shall I lay 
Bioh wreaths of California's bay 
From sobbing maidens? Stevenson, 
Sleep weU. Thy work is done; well done! 
So bravely, bravely done! 



And Molokia*s lord of love 
And tenderness, and piteous tears 
For stricken man! Qo forth, O dove! 
With olive branch, and still the fears 
Of those he meekly died to save. 
They shall not perish. From that grave 
Shall grow such healing! such as He 
Qave stricken men by Galilee. 
Great ocean cradle, cradle, keep 
These two, the chosen of thy heart. 
Becked in sweet, baby sleep. 



IV. 

Fair land of flowers, land of flame. 
Of sun-born seas, of sea-born dime. 
Of clouds low shepherded and tame 
As white pet sheep at shearing time, 
Of great, white, generous high-born rain. 
Of rainbows builded not in vain — 
Of rainbows builded for the feet 
Of love to pass dry-shod and fleet 
From isle to isle, when smell of musk 
'Mid twilight is, and one lone star 
Sits in the brow of dusk. 



Oh, dying, sad-voiced, sea-bom maidt 
And plundered, dying, still sing on. 
Thy breast against the thorn is laid — 
Sing on, sing on, sweet dying swan. 
How pitiful! And so despoiled 
By those you fed, for whom you toiled! 
Aloha! Hail you, and farewell. 
Far echo of some lost sea-shell! 
Some song that lost its way at sea. 
Some sea-lost notes of nature, lost. 
That crying, came to me. 



Dusk maid, adieu! One sea-shell less! 
Sad sea-shell silenced and forgot. 
O Bachel in the wilderness. 
Wail on! Tour children they axe not. 
And they who took them, they who laid 
Hard hand, shall they not feel afraid ? 
Shall they who in the name of God 
Bobbed and enslaved, escape His rod ? 
Give me some after-world afar 
From these hard men, for well I know 
Hell must be where they are. 



V. 

Lo! suddenly the lone ship burst 
Upon an uncompleted world, 
A world so dazzling white^ man durst 
Not face the flashing search-light hurled 
From heaven's sno^-built battlements 
And high-heaved camp of cloud-wreathed 

tents. 
And boom! boom! boom! from sea or shore 
Came one long, deep, continuous roar. 
As if God wrought; as if the days, 
The first six pregnant mother moms^ 
Had not quite gone their way. 



What word is fitting but the Word 
Here in this vast world-fashioning? 
What tongue here name the nameleBs 

Lord? 
What hand lay hand on anything? 



Fair laud of Hoivers, laud of flame, 
Of sun-born seas, of sea-born clime, 
Of clouds lozv shepherded and tame 
As lehiic pet sheep at shearing time, 
Of great, white, generous high-born rain. 
Of rainbtn^'S builded not in I'oin — 
Of rainbozes builded for the feet 
Of lore to pass dry-shod and fleet 
From isle to isle, zchen smell of mush 
'Mid twilight is, and one lone star 
Sits in the broz\' of dusk. 
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Oom^ let us coin new words of might 
And mMsiyeness to name this light, 
This largeness, largeness eyerywhere! 
White riyers hanging in the air, 
loe-tied through all eternity! 
Kay, peaoe! It were profane to say: 
We dare bat hear and see. 



Be silent! Hear the strokes resonnd! 
*T is God's hand rounding down the earth 
Take off thy shoes, 't is holy ground, ~ 
Behold! a continent has birth! 
The skies bow down. Madonna's blue 
£nfolds the sea in sapphire. Ton 
May lift, a little spell, your eyes 
And feast them on the ioe-propped skies, 
And feast but for a little space: 
Then let thy face fall grateful down 
And let thy soul say grace. 



VI. 

At anchor so, and all night through, 
The two before Ood's temple kept. 
He spake: '* I know yon peak; I knew 
A deep ioe-caTem there. I slept 
With hairy men, or monsters slew. 
Or led down misty seas my crew 
Of cruel sayages and slayes. 
And slew who dared the distant waves. 
And once a strange^ strong ship — and she, 
I bore her to yon cave of ice, — 
And Love companioned me. 



VIL 

* Two scenes of all scenes from the first 
Haye come to me on this great sea: 
The one when light from heayen burst. 
The one when sweet Loye came to me. 
And of the two, or best or worst, 
I eyer hold this second first, 
Bear with me. Yonder citadel 
Of ice tells all my tongue can tell: 



BCy thirst for loye^ my pain, my pride, 
My souPs warm youth the while she liyed. 
Its old age when she died. 



** I know not if she loyed or no. 
I only asked to serre and loye; 
To loye and serre, and eyer so 
My loye grew as grows light aboye,— 
Grew from gray dawn to gold midday. 
And swept the wide world in its sway. 
The stars came down, so dose they came^ 
I called them, named them with her name. 
The kind moon came,— came once so near. 
That in the hoUow of her arm 
I leaned my lifted spear. 



"And yet, somehow, for all the stars. 
And all the silyer of the moon. 
She looked from out her icy bars 
As longing for some sultry noon; 
As longing for some warmer kind. 
Some far south sunlaud left behind. 
Then I went down to sea. I sailed 
Thro' seas where monstrous beasts pre- 

yailed. 
Such slimy, shapeless, hungered things! 
Bed griffins, wide-winged, bat-like wings. 
Black griffins, black or fire-fed. 
That ate my feyer-stricken men 
Ere yet they were quite dead. 



"I could not find her loye for her. 
Or land, or fit thing for her touch. 
And I came back, sad worshiper. 
And watched and longed and loyed so 

much! 
I watched huge monsters climb and pass 
Beflected in great walls, Uke glass; 
Dark, draggled, hairy, fearful forms 
Upblown by eyer-battling storms. 
And streaming still with slime and spray; 
80 huge from out their sultry seas. 
Like storm-torn islands they. 
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Then eTon these she ceased to note. 
She ceased at last to look on me, 
But, baring to the sun her throat, 
She looked and looked incessantly 
Away against the sonth, away 
Against the sun the llyelong day. 
At last I saw her watch the swan 
Surge tow'rd the north, surge on and on. 
I saw her smile, her first, faint smile; 
Then burst a new-bom thought, and I, 
I nursed that all the while. 



VIII. 

«I somehow dreamed, or guessed, or 
knew, 
That somewhere in the dear earth's heart 
Was warmth and tenderness^and true 
Delight, and all love's nobler part. 
I tried to think, aye, thought and thought; 
In all the strange fruits that I brought 
For her delight I could but find 
The sweetness deep within the rind. 
All beasts, all birds, some better part 
Of central being deepest housed; 
And earth must have a heart. 



" I watched the wide-winged birds that 
blew 
Continually against the bleak 
And ice-built north, and surely knew 
The long, lorn croak, the reaching beak. 
Led not to ruin eyermore; 
For they came back, came swooping o'er 
Each spring, with clouds of younger ones. 
So dens^ they dimmed the summer suns. 
And thus I knew somehow, somewhere. 
Beyond earth's ice-built, star-tipt peaks 
They found a softer air. 

<<And too, I heard strange stories, held 
In mem'ries of my hairy men, 
Vague, dim traditions, dim with eld* 
Of other lands and ages when 
Nor ices were, nor anything; 



But ever one warm, restful spring 
Of radiant sunlight: stories told 
By dauntless men of giant mold, 
Who kept their cayem's icy mouth 
Ice-locked, and hungered where they sat. 
With sad eyes tow'rd the south: 

" Tales of a time ere hate began. 
Of herds of reindeer, wild beasts tamed. 
When man walked forth in love with man. 
Walked naked, and was not ashamed; 
Of how a brother beast he slew. 
Then night, and all sad sorrows knew; 
How tame beasts were no longer tame; 
How God drew His great sword of flame 
And droye man naked to the snow. 
Till, pitying. He made of skins 
A coat, and clothed him so. 

<<And, true or not true, still the same;, 
I saw continually at night 
That far, bright, flashing sword of flame, 
Misnamed the Borealis light; 
I saw my men, in coats of skin 
As God had clothed them, felt the sin 
And suffering of that first death 
Each day in eyery^icy breath. 
Then why should I still disbelieye 
These tales of fairer lands than mine, 
And let my lady grieye? 

XX. 

*<Tea, I would find that land for her! 
Then dogs, and sleds, and swift reindeer; 
Huge, hairy men, all mailed in fur. 
Who knew not yet the name of fear, 
Nor knew fatigue, nor aughf that eyer 
To this day has balked endeayor. 
And we swept forth, while wide, swift 

wings 
Still sought the Pole in endless strings. 
I left her sitting looking south, 
Still leaning, looking to the sun,« 
My kisses on her mouth! 
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X. 

" Fir towftrd the north, so tall, so far, 
0ns tallest ice shaft starward stood — 
Stood as it were itself a star, 
Soarce fallen from its sisterhood. 
Tip-top the glowing apex theia 
Upreared a huge white polar bear; 
He pushed hi» swart nose np and out, 
Then walked the North Star round about, 
Below the Great Bear of the main, 
The npper main, and as if chained. 
Chained with a star-linked chain. 



XI. 

"And we pushed on, up, on, and on. 
Until, as in the world of dreams. 
We found the yery doors of dawn 
With warm sun bursting through the 

seams. 
We brake them through, then down, far 

down. 
Until, as in some park-set town. 
We found lost Eden. Very rare 
The fruit, and all the perfumed air 
So sweet, we sat us down to feed 
And rest, without a thojfxght or care^ 
Or ever other need. 



'*For all earth's pretty birds were here; 
And women fair, and very fair; 
Sweet song was in the atmosphere, 
Nor effort was, nor noise, nor care. 
As cocoons from their silken house 
Wing forth and in the sun carouse, 
My men let fall their housings and 
Passed on and on, far down the land 
Of purple grapes and poppy bloom. 
Such warm, sweet land, such peaceful 

land! 
Sweet peace and sweet perfumel 



"And I pushed down ere I returned , 
To climb the cold world's walls of snow. 
And saw where earth's heart beat and 

burned. 
An hundred sultry leagues below; 
Saw deep seas set with deep-sea isles 
Of waying yerdure; miles on miles 
Of rising sea-birds with their broods. 
In all their noisy, happy moods! 
Aye, then I knew earth has a heart, 
That Nature wastes nor space or plaoe^ 
But husbands every part. 



XII. 

" My reindeer fretted: I turned back 
For her, the heart of me, my soul! 
Ah, then, how swift, how white my track I 
All Paradise beneath the Pole 
Were but a mockery till she 
Should share its dreamful sweets with 

me .... 
I know not well what next befell. 
Save that white heaven grew black hell. 
She sat with sad face to the south. 
Still sat, sat still ; but she was dead^> 
My kisses on her mouth. 



XIII. 

"What else to do but droop and die? 
But dying, how my poor soul yearned 
To fly as swift south birds may fly — 
To pass that way her eyes had turned. 
The dear days she had sat with me^ 
And search and search eternity! 
And, do you know, I surely know 
That God has given us to go 
The way we will in life or death— 
To go, to grow, or good or ill. 
As one may draw a breath? " 
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BONG FOUBTH. 

*' And Ood flaw everything thmt He had made, 
and, behold, it was very good." 

8ay» Plato, '* Once in Greece the god$ 
Plucked grapes, pressed wine, and reveled deep 
And drowsed below their poppy-pods. 
And lay full length the hills tuleep. 
Then, waking, one said, ' Overmuch 
We toil : come, let us rise and touch 
Bed clay, and shape U into mcui, 
ThcU he may build as we shall plan /* 
And so they shaped man, all complete, 
8e\f'procreaUve, satisfied; 
Two he€Kls, four hands, four feet, 

"And then the gods slept, heedless, long; 
But waking suddenly one day. 
They heard their valley ring with song 
And saw man reveling as they. 
JBnraged, they drew their swords and said, 
* Bow down ! bend down P — but man replied 
Defiant, fearless, everywhere 
His four fists shaking in the air. 
The gods descending cl^ in twtun 
Each man ; then wiped their swords on grapes; 
And lei confusion reign. 

**And such confusion! each ha^fran, 
Ban here, ran there; or weep or laugh 
Or what he would^ each helpless man 
Ban hunting for his other half. 
And from thcU day, thencrforih the grapes 
Bore blood andjlame, and restless shapes 
Of hewn-down, helpless halves of men. 
Ban searching ever; crazed, as when 
First hewn in twain^ Ihey grasped, let go. 
Then grasped again; but rarely found 
That lost half once loved so.** 
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Now^ right or wrong, or false or true, 
*TU PlcUo*» taU of bitter sweet; 
But I know weU and well know you 
The quest keeps on ai fever heat. 
Let Love, then, wisely sit and wait I 
The world is round; sit by the gate. 
Like blind Belisarius : being blind, 
Love should not search; Love shall not find 
By searching. Brass is so like gold. 
How shall this blind Love know new brass 
From pure soft gold of old f 



PABT POUBTH. 



I. 



Nay, torn not to the past for light; 
Nay, teaoh not Pagan tale forsooth I 
Behind lie heathen gods and night. 
Before lift high, white Ught and truth. 
Sweet Orpheus looked back, and lo, 
Hell met his eyes and endless woe! 
Lot's wife looked back, and for this fell 
To something even worse than hell. 
Let ns have faith, sail, seek and find 
The new world and the new world's ways: 
Blind Homer led the blind! 



II. 

Come, let ns kindle Faith in light! 
Ton eagle climbing to the snn 
Keeps not the straightest course in sight, 
Bat room and reach of wing and run 
Of ronnding circle all are his, 
TiU he atUst bathes in the light 
Of worlds that look far down on this 
Arena's battle for the right. 
The stontest sail that braves the breeze, 
The bravest battle ship that rides, 
Bides ronnding np the seas. 

Gome, let ns kindle faith in man I 
What though yon eagle, where he swings, 
Hay moult a feather in Qod's plan 



Of broader, stronger, better wings! 
Why, let the moulted feathers lie 
As thick as leaves upon the lawnt 
These be but proof we cleave the sky 
And still round on and on and on. 
Fear not for moulting feathers; nay, 
But rather fear when all seems fair, 
And care is far away. 

Gome, let us kindle faith in Qod! 
He made, He kept. He still can keep. 
The storm obeys His burning rod. 
The storm brought Ghrist to walk the 

deep. 
Trust Qod to round His own at will; 
Trust God to keep His own for aye — 
Or strife or strike, or well or ill; 
An eagle climbing up the sky — 
A meteor down from heaven hurled— 
Trust Qod to round, reform, or rock 
His new-bom baby world. 



III. 

How full the great, full-hearted seas 
That Uve high, white Alaska's feet! 
How densely green the dense green trees! 
How sweet the smell of wood! how sweet! 
What sense of high, white newness where 
This new world breathes the new, blue air 
That never breath of man or breath 
Of mortal thing oonsidereth! 
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And O, that Borealis light! 

The angel with his flaming sword 

And never sense of night! 



IV. 

Are these the walls of Paradise- 
Ton peaks the gates num may not pass? 
Lo, everlasting silenoe lies 
Along their gleaming ways of glass! 
Jnst silence and that sword of flame; 
Just silenoe and Jehovah's name, 
Where all is new, unnamed, and white! 
Gome, let ns read where angels write— 
'* In the beginning God" — aye, these 
The waters where Ood's Spirit moved; 
These, these, the very seas! 



Just one deep, wave-washed chariot 

wheel: ^ 
Snch sunset as that far first day! 
An nnsheathed sword of flame and steel; 
Then battle flashes; then dismay. 
And mad confusion of all hues 
That earth and heaven could infuse, 
Till all hues softly fused and blent 
In orange worlds of wonderment: 
Then dying day, in kingly ire. 
Struck back with one last blow, and 

smote 
The world with molten fire. 



So fell Alaska, proudly, dead 
In battle harness where he fought. 
But falling, still high o'er his head 
Far flashed his sword in crimson wrought, 
Till came his kingly foeman. Dusk, 
In garments moist with smell of musk. 
The bent moon moved down heaven's 

steeps 
Low-bowed, as when a woman weeps; 
Bowed low, half- veiled in widowhood; 
Then stars tiptoed the peaks in gold 
And burned brown sandal- wood. 



Fit death of Day; fit burial rite 
Of white Alaska! Let us lay 
This leaflet 'mid the musky night 
Upon his tomb. Gome, come away; 
For Phaon talks and Sappho turns 
To where the light of heaven bums 
To love light, and she leans to hear 
With something more than mortal 
The while the ship has pushed her prow 
So dose against the fir-set shore 
You breathe the spioy bough. 



Some red men by the low, white beaoh; 
Gamp fires, belts of denser black fir: 
She leans as if she still would reach 
To him the very soul of her. 
The red flames oast a silhouette 
Against the snow, above the jet 
Black, narrow night of fragrant fir, 
Behold, what ardent worshiper! 
Lim'd out against a glacier peak, 
With strong arms crossed upon his IireMt; 
The while she feds him speak: 



*< How glad was I to walk with Death 
Far down his dim, still, trackless lands. 
Where wind nor wave nor any breath 
Broke ripples o'er the somber sands. 
I walked with Death as eagerly 
As ever I had sailed this sea. 
Then on and on I searched, I sought. 
Tet all my seeking came to naught. 
I sailed by pleasant, peopled isles 
Of song and summer time; I 
Ten thousand weary miles! 



'* I heard a song! She bad been sad. 
So sad and ever drooping she; 
How could she, then, in song be glad 
The while I searched ? It could not be. 
And yet that voice! so like it seemed, 
I questioned if I heard or dreamed. 
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She smiled on me. This made me scorn 
My very self ; for I was bom 
To lojalty. I uronld be tnie 
Unto my loTe, my soul, my self. 
Whatever death might do. 



'*I fled her face, her prond, fair faoe^ 
Her songs that won a world to her. 
Had she sat songless in her place, 
Sat with no single worshiper, 
Sat with bowed head, sad-Toioed, alone, 
I might have known! I might have known I 
Bat how conld I, the savage, know 
This sun, contrasting with that snow, 
Wonld waken her great soul to song 
That still thrills all the ages through? 
I blindly did such wrong! 



'* Again I fled. I ferried gods; 
Tet, pining still, I came to pine 
Where drowsy Lesbos Bacchas nods 
And drowned my soul in Cyinrian wine. 
Drowned! drowned my poor, sad soul so 

deep, 
I sank to where damned serpents creep! 
Then slowly upward; ronnd by ronnd 
I toiled, regained this yantage-gronnd. 
And now, at last, I claim mine own. 
As some long-banished king comes back 
To battle for his throne." 



VI. 

I do not say that thns he spake 
By word of month, by hnman speech; 
The sun in one swift flash will take 
A photograph of space and reach 
The realm of stars. A sonl like his 
Is like unto the snn in this: 
Her sonl the plate placed to receive 
The swift impressions, to believe. 
To doubt no more than yon might donbt 
The wondrous midnight world of stars 
That dawn has blotted out. 



vn. 

And Phaon loved her; he who knew 
The North Pole and the South, who named 
The stars for her, strode forth and slew 
Black, hairy monsters no man tamed; 
And all before fair Qreece was born, 
Or Leebos yet knew night or mom. 
No marvel that she knew him when 
He came, the chief est of all men. 
No marvel that she loved and died. 
And left such marbled bits of song — 
Of broken Fhidian pride. 



YUI. 

Oh, but for that one further sense 
For man that man shall yet possess! 
That sense that puts aside pretense 
And sees the trath, that scorns to guess 
Or grope, or play at blindman's bufi^ 
But knows rough diamonds in the rough! 
Oh, well for man when man shall see. 
As see he must man's destiny! 
Oh, well when man shall know his mate, 
One-winged and desolate^ lives on 
And bravely dares to wait! 



IX. 

Full morning found them, and the land 
Beceived them, and the chapel gray; 
Some Indian huts on either hand, 
A smell of pine, a flash of spray, — 
White, frozen rivers of the sky 
Far up the gladal steeps hard by. 
Far ice-peaks flashed with sudden light. 
As if they would iUume the rite. 
As if they knew his story well. 
As if they knew that form, that f^Me. 
And all that Time could tell. 



They passed dusk chieftains two by two, 
With totem gods and stroud and shell 
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They slowly passed, and passing ihrongh. 
He bought of all — he knew them well. 
And one, a bent old man and blind. 
He put his hands about, and kind 
And strange words whispered in his ear, 
80 soft, his dull soul oould but hear. 
And hear he surely did, for he. 
With fuU hands, lifted up his face 
And smiled right pleasantly. 



How near, how far, how fierce, how 
tamel 
The polar bear, the oliye branch; 
The dying exile^ Christ's sweet name- 
Vast silence! then the aralanohe! 
How much this little church to them — 
Alaska and Jerusalem! 
The pair passed in, the silent pair 
Fell down before the altar there. 
The Greek before the gray Greek cross. 
And Phaon at her side at last, 
For all her weary loss. 

The bearded priest came, and he laid 
His two hands forth and slowly spake 
Strange^ solemn words, and slowly prayed, 
And blessed them there, for Jesus' sake. 
Then slowly they arose and passed, 
StiU silent, Toiceless to the last. 
They passed: her eyes were to his eyes. 
But his were lifted to the skies. 
As looking, looking, that lorn night. 
Before the birth of God's first-bom 
As praying still for Light. 



XI. 

Bo Phaon knew and Sappho knew 
Nor night nor sadness any more. . . . 
How new the old world, ever new, 
When white Loye walks the shining shore! 
They found their long-lost Eden, found 
Her old, sweet songs; such dulcet sound 
Of harmonies as soothe the ear 



When LoTe and only Lotc can hear. 
They found lost Eden; lilies lay 
Along their path, whicheyer land 
They journeyed from that day. 

XII. 

They neyer died. Great Iotcs liye on. 
You need not die and dare the skies 
In forms that poor creeds hinge upon 
To pass the gates of Paradise. 
I know not if that sword of flame 
Still lights the North, and leads the same 
As when he passed the gates of old. 
I know not if they brayed the bold. 
Defiant walls that fronted them 
Where awful Saint Elias broods, 
Wrapped in God's garment-hem. 

I only know they found the lost, 
The long-lost Eden, found all fair 
Where naught had been but hail and frost; 
As Lots finds Eden anywhere. 
And wouldst thou, too, liye on and on? 
Then walk with Nature till the dawn. 
Aye, make thy soul worth saving— saye 
Thy soul from darkness and the grave. 
Love €k>d not overmuch, but love 
God's world which He called very good; 
Then lo, Love's white sea-dove! 

xin. 

I know not where lies Eden-land; 
I only know 't is like unto 
God's kingdom, ever right at hand — 
Ever right here in reach of you. 
Put forth thy hand, or great or small. 
In storm or sun, by sea or wood. 
And say, as God hath said of all. 
Behold, it all is very good. 
I know not where lies Eden-land; 
I only say receive the dove: 
I say put forth thy hand. 
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"TO MOTHER." 

And oh, the yoioes I haye heard I 
Such Tlflioxui where the morning grows— 
A brother's soul in some sweet bird, 
A sister's spirit In a rose. 

And oh, the beauty I haye fonnd I 
Snch beauty, beauty everywhere ; 
The beauty creeping on the ground, 
The beauty singing through the air. 

The love in all, the good, the worth. 
The God in all, or dusk or dawn; 
Good will to man and peace on earth; 
The morning stars sing on and on. 

One fliud word to tha coming posts of the Slenasuid the gr«ak Sea and the UnivMnlBsMi. Forlvonld 
bav* them, not like the rtaj maay oeden but like the Tery few mquoIml I would bare them not f e»r the ele- 
menta, or seek station or office from any one; to owe no man; only God. Yea, I know— who should better 
know.?— how long and lonely and terribly dark the night Is when not well nonrUhed and enoonnged fay earnest 
friends; bat I haTo seen some^ better.abler than I, halt, falter, fall, from very ezoees of kindly praise and patronage. 
My oomlng poets, there are offices, favora high honon within the gift of good men, and good men are many; 
but the gift of song Is from God only. Choose, and adhcare to the end; for we eannot serre two masteia A 
good dtiaen yon may be^ hare lore, peaces plenty to the end, bnt you shaU not eren so mnch ae aaoend the 
moontaln that looks down npon the Promised Land, howerermuch yon may be made to belleva yon hare at- 
tained It If you follow mammon. On the other hand, plain, simple^ ^lari aloin% God only at your slde^ yoa 
must toll by day and meditate by night, remembering always that the only true dignity Is true hnmlllty; remem- 
bering always that the only true humility Is true dignity. POferty, pain, peraeeutioo. Ingratitude^ soon, and may 
be obeenrity at the end. But always and through all, and over and abore all, FUth and Hope and Charity. The 
greatest and the humblest that has been, your one ezemplor. And ao, following Him, shall you never answer 
baek ezeept and only by soma white banner set on your own splendid and loaooesslble smamita: the flag of fot^ 
gifsmess and good win. 

If then, thus Informed by one whoee feet are worn, the stany steeps of song be stfll your aapfaatlon, don 
your Oapuehin garb and with ataff and aandal aboon go forth alone to find your lofty aore^ to plant and water 
your tree^ to take your eternal lessons from Hhn, through the toll of bee and the song of bird. Kor ahall you In 
your lofty seclusion and security from the friction and roar of trade for one day escape or seek to escape your 
duties to man. The poets are God's sentries eet on the high watch-towers of the world. You must aee with the 
true foresighl of the seer of old the coming innwions, the Internal evils, the follies of your age^ and not only give 
warning but bravely lead to triumph' or perish, ae the prophets of old. If need be. 

For example, by what right shall a man continue to devote his life to getting and getting and getting fhim 
those about him, and, fostered by the State in his continual gettlpg; cut the State off without even the traditional 
■hllllngwhenhe has done with his gatherings t AD great men have to leave all their gettlngs to the State when 
they go. Why ahall not a rich man T If all the Bothachllds should die to -morrow and leave all their riches to 
Englandthey would not^all together leave her as much as Shakeepeare left. And you, toc^ Shall bteak the hcens 
of strange goda, coming from over this ocean or that. It is only a enake that has two heads or a double tongue. 

Take another exampla one of the monstrous evUs of this hour none the leas monstrous, only the harder to 
destroy because encouraged and under the proteotlaa of every church in the land. To*day we are wasting 
enough to buy a house and provide a pension for every widow. Poor old women are made Shaves, down on their 
knees scrubbing to pay monstrous ghoule for tawdry funerals, while the wlahes of Dlckena Hugo and the like 
great men are Ignored. And largely, too, becauee our own, sentlmentiJ ; weaklings choose to please and be 
madepoputarbycaterfaigtothedeadinthegraveinateadof the living God over all; doleful night Wrds singing of 
God's Acra ee If all acres wore nc* God'a When the great poet comee he will lead his people to put all this 
In the hands of the State, so that wsrmay all bereeolved,earthtoearthiashssto ashss^ aimplyanda]lk«,rleh 
and poor, having eholoe only as to the kind, not the price of funerala 

Perhaps the greatesi source of sorrow, ain. In this, our commerdal age^ Is the periodical "hard tfaMa" 
There ehouU be nothing of that sork Traa this age of gold and of getting will pass as the ags of stone and; 
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eatinff paoed, but our work Is with our own aft. Than, oan tha aaar, tha propha^ priMt^ poak rind aod ao 
a way to avart tbia tidal wara of ealamlty that aranr faw yaaia mbmeisM tha antira ohrirtlan woridt Let aa look 
about ua. In thafliat plaoa why doai Ohlna to all bar thouiandaof proiparoua jean, notwtthatandtog bar wiflUnna 
oC poor, nararbaTa '* hard tlmeat* Stoii^ baoaota her paopla pay thair dabti. ThatlathaiaoratbC It. At tha 
and of aaohyear aaoh man paya hia dabta; than then Is a faaat and not till than. Tha Jews w«ra not foollah la 
thabr ganeration; they ara not fcxdiih now yon wUl asraa. And why bad they na?ar sooh periods of depc«aaloa? 
Torthaiamaraason; they paid their debtee paid their dabta aTecysaranyaara instead (rfareiysini^ year. And 
whanwasballhaTaalawUkathatkandllTaby Itt tha vetynama "bardttmea" tothislandandaflsof boondleaa 
abondanca oan ba tamed over to tha historian forafar. Tha Jews let bnainess goat looaa ends nearly serai 
quite aa long, paihapst aa it is best to let weak human natora nin without adjustment Than th^ oompallad 
absolute Battlement; then they, too had tha great feasts and aU began buslnees anew. Even tha Eomaas, and 
than onoe— but only whan oompallad— burned their books of mortgagSb debt and taxes. 

As for our own laws of limitations, said to be fashioned after thoee of the Bfbla, they are simply a deloaloti 
and a blank falsehood. The money lender sits down with yon, counts up the totereetoomponnda it sommonayoo 
to a new mortgage^ and you gat up and go forth tied just one knot tighter than beCorai Andthisisour *'Btntato 
of limitations!* 

What, this is not tha poet's work I Sir. truth is tha poef a sword, and his battle Is for mankind. I like Che 
stoiyof that Orpheus piping on a hlUsida till people sat at his feet to bear him play; andsobniltaolty tliera 
BeauUful, dlTlnely beautiful, the poet's story of tha old shepherd king who had his strength restored each time the 
i^t threw him down to earth. The people eama crowdtog to tha dtles then as now. Ahl never was a great poflt 
neededaanow. These themes, or snob themes are orylng out oonttouously. The deaf do not hear; the blind caa- 
notsee. The seer only oan see. "Let me sing the songs and I care not who make the laws." 

Olearly then, yon are not to go ^^art to oonaecratlon for your own ease, least of all for your own i^oty. Am 
only glory that oan long attend you or at all survive you is the glory of doing good; defending the weak, guldiac 
the strong, making the bltod tosee; finding your reward entirely to tha fact that yon loyaOy love tha trae^ tbe 
good and beantif ul, this trinity to one. 

The best thing any town, county, state or nation can do for Itself, seen in the ooMest and most oommevoiBa 
sense, is to encourage home^ heart literature; the woist thing the reverse. There should be a ayitem of penaiooa 
from all, or at least of scholarships, from centers of learning. Tor literature, the flower of civDIiation and 
tha mother and nurse of men, should not be forever left to chance to a great age and land Uke this. Veantlins^ 
let some gentleman of fartune who reeds and is thrilled by "The New Liberty BeU," or like thing; quietly nel 
aside a Ut of his tooome for Ita author. Truly It wHl be "twice Uessed.** Thia was nothing new to the Old 
World, ftrom Augustas down, and was never so fit as to this New World, where new work is to be done. For 
new work is so hard to do, and so hardly reoetved when done. 
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And Aere, 9weei friend^ I go mp way 
Alone, <u I have lived, alone 
A little way, a brirf haif dap.. 
And then, the restful, white miUetone, 
I know not eurely where or when. 
But surely know we meet €tgamf 
Ae eurely know we love anew 
In grander Itfe the good and true; 
Shall hreaihe together there a$ here 
Some clearer, tweeter aimoephtre. 
Shall walk high, wider waye above 
Our petty eelves, thall lean to lead 
Man up and up in thought and deed,,,^ 
Dear eoul, tweet friend, I love you, hve 
The love theU led you patient through 
This wHdemeu of words in ^est 
Of strange wild fowers from my West; 
But here, dear heart. Adieu* 



I. 

Ton great ohained sea-ship chafes to be 
Once more nnleashed without the Qate 
On proud Balboa's boundless sea. 
And I chafe with her, for I hate 
The rust of rest, the dull repose. 
The fawning breath of changeful foes. 
Whose blame through all my bitter days 
I hare endured; spare me their praise I 
I go, full hearted, grateful, glad 
Of strength from dear good mother earth; 
And yet am I full sad. 

II. 

Gould I but teach man to beUere-^ 
Could I but make small men to grow. 
To break fraH spider-webs that weaye 
About their thews and bind them low; 
Gould I but sing one song and slay 



Grim Doubt; I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene. 
And satisfied, from off the scene. 
But ah, this disbelief, this doubt. 
This doubt of God, this doubt of good,« 
The damned spot will not out I 

ni. 

Grew once a rose within my room 
Of perfect hue, of perfect health; 
Of such perfection and perfume, 
It filled my poor house with its wealth. 
Then came the pessimist who knew 
Not good or grace, but orerthrew 
My rose, and in the broken pot 
Nosed fast for slugs within the rot 
He found, found with exulting pride^ 
Deep in the loam, a worm, a slug; 
The while my rose-tree died. 
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IV. 

Yea, ye did hurt mei Joj in this. 
Beoeiye great joy at last to know, 
Binoe pain is all yonr world of bliss. 
That ye did, honnding, hurt me sol 
Bat mute as bayed stag on his steeps, 
Who keeps his haunts, and, bleeding, 

keeps 
His breast turned, watching where they 

oome. 
Kept I, defiant, and as dumb. 
But comfort ye; yonr work was done 
With deyils' canning, like the mole 
That lets the life-sap ran. 

And my reyenge? My vengeance is 
That I have made one ragged spot 
The fairer; that I fashioned this 
While envy, hate, and falsehood shot 
Bank poison; that I leave to those 
Who shot, for arrows, each a rose; 
Aye^ labyrinths of rose and wold, 
Acacias garmented in gold, 
Bright fountains, where birds come to 

drink; 
Such clouds of cunning, pretty birds. 
And tame as you can think. 

V. 

Come here when I am far away. 
Fond lovers of this lovely land. 
And sit quite still and do not say. 
Turn right or left, or lift a hand. 
But sit beneath my kindly trees 
And gase far out yon sea of seas:— • 
These trees, these very stones, could tell 
How long I loved them, and how well— 
And maybe I shall oome and sit 
Beside you; sit so silently 
You will not reck of it. 



VI. 

The old desire of far, new lands, 
The thirst to learn, to still front stoznifl. 
To bend my knees, to lift my hands 
To Qod in all His thousand forms — 
These lure and lead as pleasantly 
As old songs sung anew at sea. 
Bat, storied huids or stormy deeps, 
I will my ashes to my steeps — 
I will my steeps, green cross, red ro8e» 
To those who love the beautiful- 
Gome, learn to be of those. 



VII, 

The sun has draped his couch in red; 
Night takes the warm world in his arms 
And turns to their espousal bed 
To breathe the perfume of her charms: 
The great sea calls, and I descend 
As to the call of some strong friend. 
I go, not hating any man, 
But loving Earth as only can 
A lover suckled at her breast 
Of beauty from his babyhood. 
And roam to truly rest. 

VIII. 

God is not far; man is not far 

From Heaven's porch, where paaans roIL 

Han yet shall speak from star to star 

In silent language of the soul; 

Yon star-strewn skies be but a town* 

With angels passing up and down. 

" I leave my peace with you." Lol these 

His seven wounds, the Pleiades 

Pierce Heaven's porch. But, resting there^ 

The new moon rocks the Child Christ in 

Her silver rocking-chair. 
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ENGLAND'S UON. 

And England's lion is shorn and shamed? 
And England's valor is dead to-day? 
And England's daring is dnlled and 

tamed? 
And England's heart is unmanned, men 

say? 
No, never a whit ; give England's men 
A cause, fit cause, and behold them then ! 

But send them forth to loot and to bum, 
Turn babes and women and bent old men 
Unhoused to the rain, to ruthless turn 
The plowshare back to the sword, and 

then 
Ask them to believe that this blood- 
soaked sod 
Is won from women in the name of God. 

Tour soldier is scarce the "machine" 

to-day 
Tou mowed with at Lexington, Waterloo. 
He is learning to read, to think, and to 

say. 
To see and to feel, as well as to do. 
And he feels how braver to build a town 
Or a home for babes than to bum one 

down. 

He remembers a pale Boer lad who bled — 
Bled praying and fighting, and fighting 

alone— 
lighting and dying 'mid a ring of dead 
Gathered about in a gory zone. 
And he almost envies that dead boy there 
In battle harness, with his yellow heir. 

Listen to this ! A battle was on ; 
The usual battle of twenty to one • • • 



The battle was over, the British were 

gone; 
Their officer dead ; one empty gun • . • 
Yes, your '* machine," in the heat of the 

fray. 
Had dared to think and to do^ that day. 



THE FOUBTH OF OUB FATHERS. 
Bead in many eitlM, July 4, 1900. 

Come, let us light the torch anew, 
The old-time torch, in triple flame. 
And keep it flaming, fierce and true. 
On Freedom's height, in Freedom's 

name* 
Forgive us, Washington, that we 
Forgot a time, and turned an ear 
To England's clink of gold, to hear 
Her siren songs of fiattery. 
Forgive us, Franklin, Warren, Hale; 
We half-believed her ; now we know 
Her friendship, fiattery but show, 
Her shot, where bullets fail. 

What mean yon hundred thousand 

swords. 
The thousand cannons' angry roar, 
Armed hosts inhelmets, hordes on hordes. 
Hurled at the peaceful, free-bom Boer? 
They mean that Engluid dares to say, 
Set back the clock ; that might is right, — 
As when the wolTs whelp howled her 

day. 
Then dunk back, whining, into night. 
They mean, she mocks the rights of man ; 
They mean, that she is mouthing yet, 
" Now let him get who dares to get. 
And let him keep who can." 
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What means this sea-girt citadel, 
With guns that shake Pacific's shores? 
This new Gibraltar, shot and shell 
In pyramids piled at onr doors? 
Shot and shell, and gons that sweep 
Our inland seas, Alaska's bay? 
What! needs she these great guns to 

keep 
The peace in peaceful Canada? 
We hear kind words, most canning fair, 
Tet see that fortress rise and rise I 
Are kindly words bat canning lies? 
What means that fortress there? 

Such canning words, sach coward lips, — 
Aye, aye, forgive, bat not forget: 
Oar dying, starved in prison-ships ; 
Oar dying, thrast with bayonet, — 
Jtist as toKiay she treats the Boer, 
Just as she treats all weaker ones 
Who dare defend an hamble door 
With daantless hearts and honest gans ; 
Zvst as she would, did she but dare, 
Treat us again ; just as she will. 
The day we swallow her sweet snare 
Of " diplomatic " swill. 

Diplomacy? Despise the name ; 
Despise that " diplomatic " Power, 
That sends a sister Queen to shame. 
That strangles Princes in her Tower, 
That courts the rich, that robs the poor. 
That scorns the weak, yet bends the knee 
To strength, that begs from door to 

door, — 
And calls it all diplomacy I 
We will not this. No midnight way I 
We could not match this if we would ; 
We would not match this if we could : 
For Us, full, frank, white day. 

Come, let us show this cringing Power, 
That sacked our cities, burned our Fane, 
That Freedom keeps her high watch- 
tower; 
That Bunker Hill was not in vain I 



Come, let us heap the altar's flame, 
And swear our sons as Hamilcar 
Sware Hannibal, to hate, abhor, 
Her canning, crimes, her shamelesB 

shame. 
Yet fear not ship nor battle square: 
Let laugh at these, or far or near. 
Fear not her hate, but rather fear 
Her love: her love beware I 

Her plundered millions starving die. 
The while she wades blood to the knee ! 
Her love of Jesus is a lie, 
A Judas kiss, — Gethsemane I 
She wears a cloak but to decoy. 
This land she hates ; hates, as she fears ; 
This land she twice strove to destroy, — 
Twice drenched in blended blood and 

tears. 
Keep her arm's-length, a great gun'9- 

length I 
Her creed is but the creed of gain, 
Low lust of gain, on land or main : 
Her god, the god of strength ! 

The crouching, cat-like lion lifts 
A paw to show the claws are sheathed : 
'* Beware the sleek Greek bearing gifts 
Of honey, with white roses wreathed. ** 
One paw for peace, one merged in gore ; 
One reached to beg alliance, one 
To crush fair Freedom and the Boer, 
Or coward lies or lyddite gun I 
Are we but babes ! Shall we receive 
One outstretched paw, one reeking thus? 
Who but a child can but believe 
They build to next strike Us? 

Brave lads of Lexington, brave men 
Of Concord jfarms, who fired the gun 
Heard round the world, heard now as 

then; 
Brave Boer-land or brave Lexington, 
We pledge ye we will not forget ; 
We pledge ye, this new hundred-year, 
That yon merged paw, all reeking wet 
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With Freedom's blood, shall not role 

here, 
Not rest here, reach here, while we live I 
Ye gave us Freedom : what can we 
Give less to Freedom than to give 
And consecrate this Centory? 



ARTESIA OF TULARE. 

An old Scotch shepherd with a tale 
Of crolter stiife, heart-broken wife ; 
A barefoot girl, sad-eyed and pale ; 
A dog, a gun, a backhom knife ; 
With garments torn, with face nnshom 
And all his better life outworn ; 
But then his fond white flock of sheep 
Where still, Tulare's waters creep: 

Fair, level water, willow-lined, 
The one loved stream in all that land I 
You should have seen it wind and wind 
Through unf enced seas of loam and sand 
Long years ago, with here and there 
A shaggy wolf, a waiting bear. 
When this stout-hearted, lorn old man 
Kept flock as only Scotchmen can ! 

And how he loved Tulare's bank. 
And planned to buy, and build, and rest. 
The while his white flock fed and drank. 
Aye, he had thrift, and of the best. 
And back, where no rich man laid hands. 
Had bought and bought widedesert lands. 
But sudden came the rich and strong — 
The old, old tale of cruel wrong. 

''I '11 have his lands," the rich man 

cried; 
'*His lands are broad as his Scotch 

brogue — 
That 's sajring they are broad and wide. 
I '11 have his lands I He calls me rogue. 
Out, out I — away I I will not spare 
One drop from that deep river there." 



And, banished so, they sadly turned, 
The barefoot lass, the bent old man, 
To where the boirren desert burned — 
His dog, his gun, a waterK»m ; 
His white flock bleating on before. 
All loath to leave the watered shore ; 
His dog with drooping tail and ears ; 
His barefoot, tattered child in tears. 

They found a rounded mound not far. 
That rose above the sage and sand, 
Where one great willow, like a star 
In some dark night, stood green and 

grand. 
And here the can and gun were swung 
In grief, as when lorn Israel hung 
Her harp on willow tree and kept "^ 
Sad silence where she sat and wept. 

The dog crouched fretful at their feet ; 
The woolly fold crept close with fear. 
And one meek lamb did bleat and bleat, 
So pitiful, so sadly drear, 
The girl crept from the bowed old man. 
Reached up and took the water-can, 
And gave it water while he slept, 
The while she silent wept and wept. 

Then came gaunt wolves — all sudden 

came — 
And sat in circle dose below I 
The dog sprang up, his eyes aflame, 
And all his frame did quiver so ! 
Then like a shot right forth he sped, . . . 
Crept back all blood, then fell down dead. 
She snatched the gun. No more she 

wept, 
But watched, the while the shepherd 

slept. 

Then came the moon. Vast peaks of 
snow 
Flashed silver from Sierra's height, 
And lit the lonely scene below 
As if with some unearthly light — 
A light that only made a gloom 
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'Mid silence, space, and shoreless room. 
Why, all that moonlit scene but seemed 
Such as half-maddened men have 
dreamed. 

At last the sun borst like a flame, 
And shaggy wolves fled from the light. 
Then wide-eyed, wondering rabbits came 
And stood in circle left and right. 
They stood so graceful, trim, and tall. 
Yon might have guessed this was a ball 
Where dainty dancers, slim and neat. 
Stood waiting with impatient feet. 

The old man wakened. Why, his fold 
Had crept so dose ere break of mom. 
That he reached out and there laid hold 
Of his huge ram by one curled horn ! 
But then the dog I Ah, there were tears! 
He scarce had wept for years and years, 
But now it seemed his heart would break 
In sorrow for that dead brute's sake. 

He said no word, but silent took 
In his broad, heavy, honest hand 
His long, strong, steel-shod shepherd's 

crook. 
And digged a deep grave in the sand. 
But why so eager now? So wild? 
He turns, he catches up his child : 
*' My bairn, my bairn, my eyes are dim ; 
Bat bide ye, bide, and trust to Him ! " 

Away he sped ; and soon he brought 
From some old camp a long black rod 
On his bent back. Then, as he wrought, 
She thought of Moses ; prayed to Gkxl 
That water for the thirsting flock 
Might flow as from the smitten rock. 
And save her father — save him sane 
There in that fearful desert plain. 



He forced the black tube through the 

sod 
Beneath the waving willow tree. 
With giant's strength. Then, as if God 
Had heard, it sank, sank swift and free — 
Sank sudden through the sUme and 

sand. 
Sank deep, slid swift, slid from bia 

hand! 

He caught his gun ; he madly wrenched 
The barrel out and thrust this down ; 
And then he fell back drenched, fell 

drenched 
With floods that leapt as if to drown I 
And all Tulare came to drink. 
As happy-faced as you can think. 



USLAND TO ENGLAND.* 
A Plea. Off Eqvity.— J11I74, IfiOL 

Blind bully, Samson, grinding so, 
We laugh, we laugh to hear you roar, 
The while you boast you shot a Boer 
And burned his house and all within ! 
Why, donkey with the lion's skin. 
You did all this to Us of yore, 
And yet — we banged you, doan^cher- 
kneowt 

We banged you, banged you, laid yoa 

low. 
At Saratoga, York, and such — 
We Irish, English, Scotch, and Dutch ! 
Then learn to let such folks alone ; 
Then learn to let King George's throne 
Remember; it won't cost you much — 
But then — you 're English, doan-eher- 

kneowl 



* The committee which dlimhed my Highta to ask a poem for the Fourth, 1901, was partly 
English. I declined, haying done some lines only the year before. Bnt the parties still insisted; 
and none so persistently as the Bnglish part of the committee. I protested, that I could only 
write as I felt The committee still begged, and I wrote this, with all my heart 
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And we 're your eons I Bat we shall 

grow, 
Grow fairly, squarely, tall, alone — 
A continent that scorns a throne I 
What makes us IJsmen want the 

earth, 
And all Acadia's wealth and worth — 
All earth and Canada, our own? 
Why, we 're part English, doan'Oher- 

kneow! 

Invader, vandal. Freedom's foe. 
The time has come when yon must pay 
For towns you burned, or — Canada I 
We banged you twice, can bang you 

thrice — 
Old man, there 's music in the air I 
Get out, get off, and call it square, 
Or music, music, doati'Cher'kneawl 

Fair sister of the sun and snow. 
Broad Canada, brave, stanch, and true — 
What star to stud our field of blue ! 
And if your king, Edward the Fat, 
Should signify he don't like that. 
Why, we '11 annex old England too — 
We yearn for islands, doan-cher-hneow I 



BOSTON TO THE BOEES.* 

** Fbr the right that needs aaiistanoe, 
For the wrong that needs resiitance. 
For the glory in the dittance. 
For the good that we can do." 

** For Freedom's battles once begun. 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, are oTer won."— Btbov. 

The Sword of Gideon, Sword of God, 
Be with ye, Boers. Brave men of peace. 
Ye hewed the path, ye brake the sod. 
Ye fed white fiocks of fat increase. 
Where Saxon foot had never trod ; 
Where Saxon foot unto this day 
Had measured not, had never known. 
Had ye not bravely led the way 
And made such happy homes your own." 

I think Grod's house must be such home. 
The priestess Mother, choristers 
Who spin and weave, nor care to roam 
Beyond this white God's house of hers. 
But spinning sing and spin again. 
I think such silent shepherd men 
Most like that few the prophet sings — 
^ost like that few stout Abram drew 
Triumphant o'er the slaughtered kings. 



* My first, best friends were British. They still are, and so far from finding fault that I favor 
the Boers, they exult that I dare for the right. They are the better class of British. England's 
best friends to-day are those who deplore this assault on the fanner Boers, so like ourselves a cen- 
tury back. Could any man be found streng enough to stay her hand, with sword or pen, in this 
mad hour, that man would deserve her lasting gratitude. This feeling holds in England as weU 
as here. Take for example the following from her ablest thinker to a friend in America : — 

" I rejoice that you and others are bent on showing that there are some among us who think 
the national honor is not being enhanced by putting down the weak. Would that age and ill 
health did not prevent me from aiding. No one can deny that at the time of the Jameson Raid 
the aim of the Outlanders and the raiders was to usurp the Transvaal government, and he must 
be willfully blind who does not see what the Outlanders failed to do by bullets they hope pres- 
ently to do by votes, and only those who, while Jealous of their own independence, regard but 
little the independence of people who stand in their way, can fail to sympathise with the Boers 
in their resistance to political extinction. It is sad to see our government backing those whose 
avowed policy is expansion, which, less politely expressed, means aggression, for which there is a 
still less polite word readily guessed. On behalf of these, the big British Empire, weapon in hand, 
growls out to the little Boer republic, ' Do as I bid you.' I have always thought that nobleness 
is shown in treating tenderly those who are relatively feeble and even sacrificing on their behalf 
something to which there is a Just claimu But if current opinion is right, I must have been 
wrong. — Hbrbibt Spkmcxb." 
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Defend God's house I Let fall the crook. 
Draw forth the plowshare from the sod, 
And trust, as m the Holy Book, 
The Sword of Gideon and of God ; 
God and the right I Enough to f^ht 
A million regiments of wrong. 
Defend I Nor count what comes of it. 
God's battle bides not with the strong ; 
And pride must fall. Lo, it is writ I 

Great England's Gold I how stanch she 

fares, 
Fame's wine-cup pressing her proud 

]ipB — 
Her checker-board of battle squares 
Bimmed round hy steel-built battle- 
ships ! 
And yet meanwhiles ten thousand mOes 
She seeks ye out. Well, welcome her I 
Give her such welcome with such will 
As Boston gave in battle's whir 
That red, dread day at Bunker Hill. 



TO YE FIGHTING LORDS OF LON- 
DON TOWN. 

Chbistkab MOBiriNG, 1889. 



«ll 



The equipment of the Maine hospital-ship 
hy our American cousins warrants us in saying 
at lea^t that they wish us well." 

We wish you well in all that 's well, 
Would bind your wounds, would clothe, 

would feed — 
Lay flowers where your brave men fell 
In desert lands, exalt each deed 
Of sacrifice ; would beg to lay 
White lilies by the gray hearthstone 
Where, bowed in blade this Christmas 

mom, 
A mother wails her brave first-bom. 
And weeps so, more than all alone : 
Weeps while tiie chime, the chilly chime, 



Drops on her heart, drops all the time 
As one might drop a stone. 

But you, ye lords and gentlemen, 
High-throned, safe-housed at home, fat- 
fed, 
When ye say we approve ye, when 
Ye say this blood so bravely shed 
Is shed with our consent, take care 
Lest Truth may take ye unaware ; 
Lest Trath be heard despite these 

chimes. 
This hearthstone, brother's blood that 

cries 
To God is Freedom's blood. Take care 
Lest all sweet earth these piteous times 
Not only hate ye for your crimes, 
But scorn ye for your lies I 

We would forgive could we forget : 
We could forget all wrongs we knew 
Had ye stayed hand some little yet — 
Left to their own that farmer few 
So like ourselves that fateful hour 
Ye forced our farmers from the plow 
To gUtpple with your tenfold power. 
They guessed your greed; we know it 

now; 
And now we ward ye from this hour ! 
Now, well awake, no more we sleep. 
But keep and keep and ever keep 
To Freedom's high watch-tower. 

Not all because our Washington 
In battle's carnage, years and years, 
And this same Boer braved ye as one — 
Blent blood with blood and tears with 

tears: 
Not all because of kindred blood. 
Not all because they built a town 
And left such names of true renown. 
Not all because of Luther, Huss : 
Bu^ most because of Brotherhood 
In Freedom's Hall ; the holy right 
To fight for Home, as freemen fight— 
Who Freedom stabs, stabs Us I 
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ANGLO-SAXON ALUANOE. 

England's Colonial Secretary, who mnst bear 
a great part of the blame and shame of this 
Boer war, has said publicly, that there is some- 
thing like alliance between England and the 
United States. Our Secretary of State says 
there is nothing of the sort, and we know there 
is not, nor can be, until " We, the People," 
choose to haye it, and that will not be until 
this crime against the Boer is forgotten, as well 
as Banker Hill and the Fourth of July. 

Alliance ! And with whom? For what? 
Comes there the skin-clad Vandal down 
IVom Danube's wilds with vengeance 

hot? 
Comes Tnrk with torch to sack the town 
And wake the world with battle-shot? 
Come wild beasts loosened from the 

lair? 
No» no I Bight fair blue Danube sweeps. 
No, no I The Turk, the wild beast, sleeps. 
No, no! There 's something more than 

this — 
Or Judas' kiss? Or serpent's hiss? 
There 's mischief in the air ! 

Alliance I And with whom ? For what? 
Did we not bear an hundred years 
Of England's hate, hot battle-shot, 
Blent, ever blent, with scorn and jeers? 
And we survived it, did we not? 
We bore her hate ; let 's try to bear 
Her love ; but watch her, and beware I 
Beware the Greek with gifts and fair 
Kind promises and courtly praise. 
Beware the serpent's subtle ways — 
There 's mischief in the air I 

Alliance ! And for what? With whom? 
She burned our Freedom's Fane. She 

Bp&t 
Vile venom on the sacred tomb 
Oi Washington ; the while she sat 
High-throned, fat-fed, and safe at home. 
And bade slaves hound and bum uid 

slay. 
Just as in Africa to-day ; 



Just as she would, will when she dare. 
Send sword and torch, and once again 
Make red the white rim of our main — 
There 's mischief in the air I 

Alliance I Twice with sword and flame : 
Alliance! Thrice with craft and fraud : 
And now you come in Freedom's name. 
In Freedom's name? The name of God ! 
Go to — the Boers. For shame, for 

shame I 
With wedge of gold you split us twain, 
Then launched your bloodhounds on the 

• main; 
But now, my lords, so soft, so fair — 
How long would this a-lie-ance last? 
Just long enough to tie Us fast — 
Then music in the air I 



INDIA AND THE BOERS. 

"The Boers are a sober, indnstrioos, and most 
hospitable body of peasantry."— Db. Liying- 

BTONB. 

You heard that song of the Jubilee I 
Ten thousand cannon took up the song. 
Ten million people came out to see, 
A surging, eager, and anxious throng. 
And the great were glad as glad could be ; 
Glad at Windsor, glad at Saint James, 
Glad of glory and of storied names. 
Generals, lords, and gentlemen. 
Such as we never may see again, 
And ten thousand bmmers a-flying ! 
But up the Thames and down the Thames 
Bare, hungered babes lay crying. 
Poor, homeless men sat sighing ; 
And far away, in fair Cathay, 
An Eden land but yesterday, 
Lay millions, starving, dying. 

Prone India I All her storied gems — 
Those stolen gems that decked the Crown 
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And glittered in those garment-hems, 
That Jubilee in London town— 
Were not, and all her walls were down, 
Her plowshare eaten up with mst, 
Her peaceful people prone in dust, 
Her wells gone dry and drjring. 

You ask, How came these things to be? 
I turn you straight to historie ; 
To generals, lords, and gentlemen 
Who cut the dykes, blew down the walls, 
And plowed the land with cannon-balls. 
Then sacked the ruined land, and then — 
Great London and the Jubilee, 
With lying banners a-flying. 

Eight millions starved to death I You 

hear?* 
You heard the song of that Jubilee, 
And you might have heard, had you 

given ear, 
My generals, lords, and gentlemen. 
From where the Ganges seeks the sea. 
Such wails between the notes, I fear, 
As you never had cared to hear again. 
The dead heaped down in the dried-up 

wells, 
The dead, like com, in the fertile fields 
You had plowed and crossed with your 

cannon wheels, 
The dead in towns that were burning 

hells 
Because the water was under your heels I 
^ They thirsted I You drank at the Jubilee, 
My generals, lords, and gentlemen. 
Drank as you hardly may come to when 
The final account of your deeds may be. 



Eight millions starved! Yet the Jn- 

bilee — 
Why, never such glory since Solomon's 

throne. 
The world was glad that it came to see. 
And the Saxon said, *'Lo, the world is 

mine own I" 
But mark you I That glittering great 

Crown stone, 
And the thousand stars that dimmed in 

this sun, 
Were stolen, were stolen every one, 
Were stolen from those who starved and 

died! 

Brave Boers, grim Boers, look to your 

guns! 
They want your diamonds, these younger 

ones — 
Young generals, lords, and gentlemen^ 
Bobbers to-day as they were robbers then. 
Look to your guns ! for a child can see 
(Can your children see now for crying?) 
That they want your gems! Ah, that 

Jubilee, 
With those lying banners a^flying I 



AT THE CALEND'S CLOSE. 

" For faith hath still an Olivet 
And Lore a Galilee." 

Two things: the triple great North Star, 
To poise and keep His spheres in place, 

And Zeus for peace : for peace the Tiar. 
Or Science, Progress, Good, or Grace, 



* See report of Julian Hawthorne, sent by a New York magaiine to photograph and give detalli 
of the starring in India, abont the time of the Jubilee. He does not give these figures, but hii 
facts and photographa warrant a fterful estimate. As for the subjugation of India, and the wanton 
destruction, not only of life, but also of the very means of life, this is history. And now, again, if 
despoiled India starring,— starring, dying of hunger as before; OTen more fearfully, even whOs 
England is trying to despoil the Boers. And when her speculators and politi sians have beaten 
them, and despoiled them of their gold and diamonds and herds, what then? Why, leaye them to 
Btarye, as in India, or struggle on in the wilderness as best they can. 
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These two the oentmn's frnitage are ; 
And of the two this olive tree 
Stands first, aye, first sinoe Gralilee. 

Christ's centum hends his frosted head ; 

Christ's calend calls a solemn roll. 
What shall he writ, what shall be said, 
Of Saxon when this blood-writ scroll 
By God's white light at last is read? 
What of ye Saxon nations, ye 
Who prate the Christ most noisily? 

The eagle's bent beak at the throat 

Of Peace, where far fair islands lie : 
The greedy lion sees a mote 

In his brave, weaker brother's eye, 
And crouches low, to gorge and gloat. 
The Prince of Peace? Ye write his 

name 
In blood, then dare to pray! For 
shame! 

These Saxon lies on top of lies, 

Ten millstones to the neck of Us, 
Forbid that we should lift our eyes 

Till we dare meet that manlier Buss ; 
In psBans for 'peace of paradise: 
Forbid that we, until the day 
We wash our hands, should dare to 
pray. 



AS IT IS WBITTEN. 

The she-wolfs ruthless whelp, that tare 
Old Africa, is dead, and all- 
Despised ; but Egypt still is fair ; 
Jugurtha brave; and Hannibal 
Still hero of the Alps, and more 
To-day than all dead men of Bome. 
Archimedes still holds his measured 

home; 
Grim Marius his ruins as of yore, 
And heart still turns to heart, as then. . . . 
live by the sword, and by the sword 
Te sui^y die: thus saith the Lord — 
And die despised of men. Amen I 



TO OOM PAUL KBUGEB. 

On HX8 SxyXNTT-FIFrH BiBTHDAT. 

** Bnt whether on the icaflold high 
Or in the battle's van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man I " 

His shield a skin, his sword a prayer : 
Seventy-five years old to-day I 

Yet mailed young hosts are marshaling 
there 

To hound down in his native lair — 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 

Mars! Ever was such shameless shame? 

Christ's calend calls the roll to-day, 
Yet Christians write the sweet Christ's 

name 
In blood, and seek, with sword and 
flame — 
Oom Pftul Kruger, South Africa. 

Stand firm, grim shepherd-hero, stand ! 

The world's watch-towers teem to-day 
With men who pray with lifted hand 
For you and yours, old, simple, grand — 

Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 

God's pity for the foolish few 

Who guide great England's hosts to- 
day! 
They cannot make the false the true ; 
They can but turn true hearts to you — 

Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 

Or king or cowboy, steep or plain. 

Or palace hall, where, what — to-day, 
All, all, despite of place or gain. 
Are with you, with you heart and brain — 
Oom Paul Kruger, South Africa. 

Brave England's bravest, best, her Fair, 

Who love fair play, are yours to-day. 
And oh, the heart, the hope, the prayer — 
The loorld is with you over there — 
Ooni Paul Kruger, South Africa. 
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U8LAND* TO THE BOERS. 

And where lies Usland, Land of Us? 

Where Freedom lives, thereUsland lies I 
Fling down that map and measure thus 

Or argent seas or sapphire skies : 
To north, the North Pole ; south, as far 

As ever eagle cleaved his way ; 
To east, the blazing morning star. 

And west! West to the Judgment Day I 

No borrowed lion, rampt in gold ; 

No bleeding Erin, plaintive strains; 
No starving millions, mute and cold ; 

No plundered India, prone in chains ; 
No peaceful farmer, forced to fly 

Or draw his plowshare from the sod, 
And fighting, one to flfty, die 

For freedom, fireside, and God, 

Fear not, brave, patient, free-bom Boers. 

Great Usland's heart is yours to-day. 
Aye, England's heart of hearts is yours. 

Whatever schemii^ men may say. 
Her scheming men have mines to sell, 

And we? Why, meat and corn and 
wheat. 
But, Boers, all brave hearts wish you 
well; 

For England's triumph means defeat. 



THAT US8IAN OF U8LAND. 

Anent the boundary line — " Lest we forget, lest 

we forget" 

^* I am an Ussian true," he said ; 

' ' Keep off the grass there. Mister Bull I 
For if you don't, I '11 bang your head 

And bang your belly-full. 



" Now mark, my burly jingo-man, 
So prone to muss and fuss and cuss, 

I am an Ussian, spick and span, 
From out the land of Us 1 " 

The stout man smole a frosty smile — 
"An Ussian! Russian, Busk, or 
Buss?" 

" No, no 1 an Ussian, every while ; 
My land the land of Us." 

' ' Aw I Usland, Outland? or, maybe. 

Some Venezuela I 'd forgot. 
Hand out your map and let me see 

Where Usland is, and what." 

The Yankman leaned and spread his 
map 
And shewed the land of Us and 
shewed, 
Then eyed and eyed that paunchy 
chap. 
And pulled his chin and chewed. 

** What do you want?" A face grew 
red. 

And red chop whiskers redder grew. 
** I want the earth," the Ussian said» 

" And all Alaska too. 

'* My stars swim up yon seas of blue ; 

No Shind am I, Boer, Turk, or Bubs. 
I am an Ussian — Ussian true ; 

My land the land of Us. 

'' My triple North Star lights me on, 
My Southern Gross leads ever thus ; 

My sun scarce sets till burst of dawn. 
Hands off the land of Us! " 



* It is a waste of ink and energy to write " United States of America " always. All our prop^ 
erty is marked US. Then why not Usland t And why should we always say Amerioant The 
Canadian, the Mexican, the Brasilian, and so on, are as entirely entitled to the name " Amerioaa" 
as we. Why not say Usman, as Frenchman, German, and so on T 
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THE CALIFORNIA POPPY. 

The golden poppy la Qod's gold, 

The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser's hold, 

The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far ap the happy hills ; 
Far up, far down, at every turn, — 
What beggar has not gold to bum 1 



THE DEFENSE OF THE ALAMO. 

Santa Ana came storming, as a storm 

might come ; 
There was rumble of cannon; there 

was rattle of blade ; 
There was cavalry, infantry, bugle and 

drum — 
Full seven proud thousand in pomp 

and parade. 
The chivalry, flower of all Mexico ; 
And a gaunt two hundred in the Alamo I 

And thirty lay sick, and some were shot 

through; 
For the siege had been bitter, and 

bloody, and long. 
" 8urrender,ordie I " — ** Men, what will 

you do? " 
And Travis, great Travis, drew sword, 

quick and strong ; 
Drew a line at his feet . . . Will you 

come? Will you go? 
Jdie with my wounded, in the Alamo." 

Then Bowie gasped, ''Guide me over 
that line I " 
Then Crockett, one hand to the sick, 
one hand to his gun. 
Crossed with him ; then never a word or 
a sign 
Till all, sick or well, all, all, save but 
one, 



One man. Then a woman stopped 

praying, and slow 
Across, to die with the heroes of the 

Alamo. 

Then that one coward fled, in the night, 

in that night 
When all men silently prayed and 

thought 
Of home ; of to-morrow ; of Grod and the 

right. 
Till dawn ; then Travis sent his single 

last cannon-shot. 
In answer to insolent Mexico, 
From the old beU-tower of the Alamo. 

Then came Santa Ana; a crescent of 

flame 1 
Then the red uealade; then the fight 

hand to hand ; 
Such an unequal fight as never had name 
Since the Persian hordes butchered 

that doomed Spartan band. 
All day — all day and all night, and the 

morning? so slow. 
Through the battle smoke mantling the 

Alamo. 

Then silenoe I Such silence I Two thou- 
sand lay dead 
In a crescent outside! And within? 
Not a breath 

Save the gasp of a woman, with gory, 
gashed head, 
All alone, with her dead there, waiting 
for death ; 

And she but a nurse. Tet when shall 
we know 

Another like this of the Alamo? 

Shout " Victory, victory, victory ho ! " 
I say, 't is not always with the hosts 
that win: 

I say that the victory, high or low. 
Is given the hero who grapples with sin, 

Or legion or single ; just asking to know 

When duty fronts death in his Alamo. 
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*' There were giants In the earth in those days, 
. . . mighty men, . . . men of renown." 

Not Roberts, he of Gandahar, 

Not Gronje with his scar-seamed men, 

Not any man of noisy war, 

Nor boastful man with blood-dipt pen : — 

No, no, the hero of the strife 

Is he who deals not death, but life : — 

I count this man the coming man, 

The rounding glory of God's plan. 

The heroes of the firing line? 
They housed with God upon the height, 
Companioned with the peak, the pine ; 
They read His open Book by night; 
They drank His star-distilled perfume. 
Walled round by room and room and 

room; 
By day they faced the trackless West 
And chased the yellow sun to rest. 

Such sad, mad marches to the sea 1 
Such silent sacrifice, such trust t 
Three thousand miles of misery, 
Three thousand miles of heroes' dust ! 
But then such stout thews of the few 
Who knew the Promised Land, who knew 
The cleansing fire, and then laid hold 
To hammer out God's house of gold ! 

Hear, hear, their thousand cannon roar 
Against the knock-kneed mountain 
gnomOy 



Where never man set foot before, 
Where monsters only had made Lome 1 
Hear, hear, the treasure-house is free^ 
A stream of gold flows to the sea. 
And where a foolish king would rear 
A castle, lo, a college here I 

Their cities sone the sundown seas. 
Their white tents top the mountain crest. 
The coward? He trenched not with these. 
The weakling? He is laid to rest. 
Each man 's a man, such dauntless man 
As God wrought not since time b^an. 
His sons are as the sons of Saul, 
With David's daring, soul of Paul. 

Each man a hero, lion each I 

Behold what length of limb, what length 

Of life, of love, what daring reach 

To deep-hived honeycomb 1 what 

strength I 
Glean out-door Adams, virile, clean 
As nature in her vernal green ; 
He hears, hears as a prophet hears 
The morning music of the spheres. 

Behold how fair, how wondrous &ir. 
His daughter of the yellow sun I 
Her sunlit length and strength of hair. 
Seems as if sun and hair were one ! 
Behold where, silent, unaware, 
As some strange being just begun. 
She stands forth tall and fair, so fair, 
And combs her mighty Titian hair 1 
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NOTES. 

And here at the end be not imi>atient that yon have found mnch of self in these foot-notes 
from title-leaf to colophon, nor count it at all aelflsh. I had my lessons to teach to those whose de- 
sire to learn is above cheap curiosity, and with such souls there can be no sacrifice of true dignity, 
for here familiarity is not vulgarity. The best guide-book to me, through a strange land, is the story 
of another's journey there. Let me say to the pilgrims of song, in conclusion. Be not afraid. Sing 
from the heart, to the heart. Sing as the birds sing. Let the alleged lion roar. Let the dog bark. 
These beasts are of the earth. The birds are of the air. The dog must bay the moon; and the 
brighter the moon, the louder the dog. . . . 

You want to see San Francisco T Well, you must come to Oakland to see San Francisco. And 
do you want to see Oakland and San Francisco, and the bay of all bays on the globe, and the Oolden 
Gate, at a glance, and all together T Then you must go two miles to the northeast and one mile 
perpendicular. In short, you must come to The Hights, to the camp where Fr6mont tented half a 
century ago, and from which spot he named the now famous Golden Gate, years before gold was 
found. 

Here at dawn we are above the clouds I What would the world do without clouds T And at no 
two hours of the day, no two minutes, indeed, are the views along here alike. You see the higher 
streets of San Francisco above the rolling, surging sea-mist; the great cross of the Lone Mountain 
Cemetery lifting in grand and solemn loneliness above all things, and looking strangely tall and 
vast. The clouds roll above Oakland, lift, rift a little, and church spires are pointing up and 
through the sea of snow that undulates, lifts, pulses, at your feet. The whole bay is a mobile floor 
of silver. Not a suggestion of the seal Tamalpais, with Its winding track and trains above the 
clouds that conceal San Pablo Bay, a white lighthouse on the headlands below, Black Point, Sutro 
Heights, Fort Alcatraz, the tips and topmasts of sail, that is all, ~ 

Where phantom ships unchallenged i>ass 
The gloomy guns of Alcatras. 

Twelve o'clock, and not a cloud -^ not a cloud above or about the peaceful fair visage of beauti- 
ful Alameda below you. And yet do not despise the clouds, God's garments' hem. Truly, all that 
is good or great Is veiled, garmented in mist, clouds, mystery. The priest has his sacred place; 
the house of God has its holy of holies. All things in nature have their mantled mysteries. The 
little seeds take life in the dark mold; all life begins in secret, silence, majestic mystery, the 
large solemnity of night. 

At morning, noon, or night, especially night, when the heavens and the earth are on fire~ 
for you cannot tell where the lights leave off and the stars begins the scene is most gor- 
geously magnificent. 

Deep below us lies the valley. 

Steep below us lies the town. 
Where great sea-8hii>s ride and rally. 

And the world walks up and down. 

Oh, the sea of lights far-streaming, 

When the thousand flags are furled. 
And the gleaming bay lies dreaming 

As it duplicates the world 1 



Pardon me if I answer letters in this public way. But so much has been said about my 
" School of Poetry " here, that I cannot very well end this work without a note of warning, advice, 
explanation. 
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First, then, the sweetest flowers grow closest to the ground. There is no art without heart. 
The art of all art is really to know nature — yourself. Better to know, of your own knowledge, the 
oolor, the perfume, the nature, the twining, of a single little creeping yine in the caflon, than to 
know all the rocky m()untainB through a book. Man reads too much and reasons too little. Great 
artists are not great readers, but great observers. They see with the heart. The world seems to 
think the artist should be constantly busy with book, brush, or pen. No, his heart, like a field, 
must lie fallow long to bring forth greatly. And do you know there are poets, great poets, perhaps 
the very greatest, who neyer wrote or read a line, and great painters who never knew a brush. 
A certain man comes here now and then who has a picture-gallery in the cafion, which he says is 
worth a million. Few, if any, of us have the capacity to see the pictures of this millionaire. 

It is high time that the art world and the lesser half of the world should be on terms of better 
understanding. We of the art world are too apt to think that the rest of the world is heartless. 
The rest of the world is too apt to think that the art world is headless. The truth is, as said befbre, 
a man in trade may be at heart a great artist; while a great artist could in many cases make money, 
as well as any other man ; only he might be too ready to give it away to some less fortunate than 
himself. 

Another thing let us note by way of flnale. Poets, painters, composers, fashioners of beautiful 
forms, are the gentlest and purest and most temperate of all human beings. Take the poets, espe- 
cially those of America. Turn on the high white light that beats upon the throne. You will not 
find a fairer galaxy of names in all history. Even poor Foe, it is now seen, was the victim of envy 
and malice, — the forty failures assaulting the one success. You also find silly, would-be musicians 
defaming their betters; and so on all along the line. 

It is best that we should get at the truth. A truly great poet can be great in almost anything, 
as witness King David, Michael Angelo, Milton, and so on. 

We are a sort of hillside Bohemia up here, only we have no tape; not even a tow-string, or 
'* strings " of any sort, on any man or any woman. We don't want to know what any one has been 
or aspires to be, nor are we curious to know what he is. These are matters of his own acoount 
with his Maker. We are never numerous ; we are never very good, never very bad. We have some 
rules, or rather some ideas, that we have formulated, melted together, and rounded down, as the 
years rolled by, but we do not intrude them on anybody, nor are you to believe that we all live 
up to the best of them; at least, I know one who does not. He sees that man is still heaving a 
great stone up hill by day to find it rolling back on him at night. Yet he hopes and believes that 
the human race grows better and better, while the centuries surge past. 

And now,'What is taught here, and how, and when? Frankly and truly, nothing, or almost 
nothing, is taught, and hardly any time is given to the students. It is all in the atmosphere or 
sense of peace. There simply are three or four tenets or principles of life Insisted upon. The first 
of these is that man is good. This admits of no debate. Sit down a little time as you stumble 
headlong in the dust up and down the steeps of life, —steeps of your own making or imagining, as 
a rule, — and wait for the stars, or the moon, or the morning. You will then see that all the world 
is beautiful, beautiful,— magnificently beautiful. And meantime get a little acquainted with 
your own soul. You will find that you are better, a great deal better, than you believed as you 
stumbled so hurriedly and so blindly along in the dust, looking all the time down in the dirt for 
money. You will also find that those about you are better, vastly better, than you believed. 

No debating of any sort is allowed. See what a saving of time ! If I could divert the time that 
is wasted in idle dispute for ten years into a right direction, I could make an Eden in any country. 
I simply say to my students, "There is not a man or woman with the breath of God in his or her 
nostrils, who is not good or trying to be good according to the strength and light. It is your privi- 
lege and duty, with your better culture and opportunities, to give light and light continually, and 
not so much by word as by deed ; not by the letter which klUeth, but by the spirit which maketh 
alive." 

The truth is, there is a great deal more good in the world than it has credit for. I doubt if 
there is a home, never so poor, but has some little unseen altar on which is daily, almost hourly, 
laid some little sweet sacrifice, some little touch of pity and tenderness for the poor pale mother, 
the weary, worn father, the little sick baby. It is our place to give them more and more love to 
lay on the unseen altar, more light, more light ; so that they may have more heart, hope, strength. 

The second lesso^^i after the love of man is the love of nature. As there is no entirely bad man 
in his right mind on earth, so is there no entirely ugly thing in nature. I was told an Arab tra- 
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dition in JemBalem, that Jesaa, panlng down the yalley of Jehoshaphat with his disciples, came 
upon the remains of a dog. They gathered their gannents, and with lifted faces hurried by. But 
Jesus, pausing a moment, and reaching his face a little, said softly, " What beautiful teeth 1 " 

The third and undebated lesson after the goodness of man and the beauty of the world is the 
Immortality of man. Yes, there may be those who do not liye again. Ton may sow your field as 
carefully as you can, yet there are many worthless grains that will not come up, but will rot and 
resolve again into earth. And may it not be that this fearful disease of unbelief is a sort of 
crucial test? May it not be, that if you be so weak as to say you shall be blown out as a candle and 
so drop into eyerlasting darkness, that it shall be so? 

We begin the next life where we leave off in this. I see this in the little seeds that lift down 
from the trees, and lie under the shroud of snow in the hollow of His hand, the winter through, 
waiting the roaring March winds to trumpet through the pines and proclaim the resurrection 
I read it in every blade of grass that carpets Ood's footstooL Every spear is a spear to battle for 
this truth. Every blade of grass is a bent saber waving us forward with living evidence of im- 
mortality, for it has seen the resurrection. 

A fourth and very practical lesson is on economy. Nature wastes nothing, nothing; least of 
all does nature waste time. Yet nature is never in haste, and this practical lesson broadens and 
broadens as we go forward. Ah me, the waste that is in this world at the hands of man 1 Looking 
away down yonder, I can oount more than forty church spires. More than forty great big 
churches, and not one single place, except a library or two and a station or two, where a stranger 
can wash his hands, or observe the simplest decencies of life, without going into some saloon. 
Forty great empty churches, with soft cushions, some of them, yet not one place, outside of the 
jail, where a stranger without money can lay his head. 

The other day, one of my women students dropped quite a handful of beans where she was 
washing them at a fountain. When I saw those beans there in the grass and mud, I got down 
and picked most of them up and took them to her. Nothing was said. After a time, chancing to 
look that way, I saw she was down on her hands and knees hunting for beans where I had left off. 
I am sure she will never waste anything any more. 

You say this is not poetry ; that I teach only plain common sense? I assure you that the only 
true poetry is plain common sense. The only true poetry is trtUh: the Right: Hkibt. 

Truth is, truth was, truth always will be. No poet can create or destroy one particle of truth, 
any more than he can create or destroy a particle of gold. He can only give it a new form, gar- 
ment it with splendor, and set it in a new light. Were I to try to define poetry, I should say 
that poetry is the divinely beautiful woman Truth, gorgeously yet modestly and most perfectly 
gowned. 

As for methods or detail of teaching the divine art of song, I have none. There can be none. 

Some general rules, of course, prevalL The first is some concession to the fact that the world 
is going at a swifter pace than of old. Even Homer could not find either publisher or reader to- 
day. Therefore, cut, cut, cut. Then work it over, and cut again. Then, in most casos,— bum. 
Don't be afraid to rub out the sum. You are only at school. And above all, don't write for 
either fame or money. Write for your own soul, the good, the beailtiful. First, the kingdom of 
Heaven, then all the rest. 

Nor shall the true artist fear hunger. No one who is willing to work can go hungry, and no 
one who is not willing to work, and live simply and apart from the tumult of trade, should aspire 
to be a poet, painter, composer, or fashioner of beautiful forms. For on all triumph In this life is 
laid a mighty tribute. You must render unto Cesar the things that are Ctesar's. Take counsel of 
nature. Look at the trees casting down their golden leaves generously at the end of the year's 
fruitage, fearing nothing. They lift their arms in attitude of prayer, certain that they shall be 
garmented again, and glorified, and made even more beautiful than before, all In due season. 

" Look at the rose, —the generous rose. 
That tears the silken tassel of her purse, 
And all her perfume o'er the garden throws." 

In brief, to be a poet, artist of any sort, you must not only feel your art, but live your art; 
humbly, patiently, continually live it. And do not disdain others in other walks of life. I re- 
peat, the greatest poets never penned a line. Let us concede the same In other walks of art, for 
it is true. 
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In the line of economy, I urge that artists. If not all men, ehonld reit and rise with the birds. 
There Is a deal of nonsense about " midnight oil," and little or no good. God made the day for 
man ; but the night for beiMits ; and beasts have rights. 

In the same line, It is foolishness to light back. See what a saving of time, temper, energy, by 
refusing to answer the low and envious who make a target of your fame. Equip yourself as best 
you can, and then descend Into the arena to fight, and to fight forward, not back. The man who 
stops and faces about to hit back is a weak man, and ready to run. No truly great man will ever 
hit back. 

I hold, with Socrates, that* a man's first duty is to the state, and tliat however delightful it 
might be to hit back, and then house in Arcadia and forget all care, we are all bom to responsi- 
bilities, and must each account for the talent given. 

And now, with this final appeal to the young sentinels on the watch-towersof the world, I con- 
elude with this one first, last, and only comment: Read, follow, believe, The Book; because, for 
statellness of style, simplicity of diction, directness of thought, and majesty of utterance. It is 
unmatched in all the array of books, old or new, to be found on the shelves of the British Mn- 
seum. 

Let the young author, whom I hope to help, take the very first line in this neglected work, 
take the very first words, " In the beginning." Lay down your book now. Pause right here and 
contemplate, comprehend if you can, even though it be ever so little, the awful force and direct- 
ness and simplicity of this. "In the beginning." Where? When? What? Above all, when? 
How fearfully and incomprehensibly far away I 

But let us go on with the line: ** In the beginning 6od~" Pause here long, my young au- 
thor. Now add the next words, and read: *'In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth—" Now take the next: "And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light." 

How many pages, books, would a modern author devote to telling this? 

Mark you, I am oioCering this in quite a worldly way. Although It Is the boast of too many of 
us that these words are entirely the work of a man, as for myself, I can only say, '* If so, oh for 
another such man I " 

I was asked to address the Jews In their ssmagogue here recently on the subject of poetry. I 
searched for poetry in many pages; waded through modem books, and kept going back, back, 
back, till the very fountain-head was reached. And here, and here only, did I find poetry in all 
its largeness and splendor of thought and utterance. Take the picture of Jacob blessing his sons. 
*'And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet into the 
bed, and yielded up the ghost." 

To a man who has seen little of life, less of death, this last quotation may mean nothing. 
But I have stood by the deathbed of too many of the old gold-hunters to miss the realistic truth 
and simplicity of this sentence. Ah I their weary, weary feet. They had wandered as Jacob 
wandered. Their feet were weary as his feet were weary. And I know, as surely as I know I live, 
that he died just as it Is written in this grand and neglected record: " he gathered up his feet 
into the bed, and yielded up the ghost." 

Give the simple, naked truth. Leave imaginings to the reader, for the reader is rarely the 
fool we conceive him to be. The fact Is, the world is so fiooded with our work, that it has not 
nearly time to get through with it, and right soon we must return to simplicity, if we hope to be 
read. 

And not only simplicity of motive, but majesty of utterance must be ours. To find this large- 
ness, brevity, and majesty in its most real and perfect form, we must go back to the very heart of 
this great, neglected book. You will hardly find this perfect combination of great qualities in 
poetry this side of the book of Job. 

" Where is the way where light dwelleth? 

" And as for darkness, where is the place thereof? . . . 

" Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
hail? . . . 

<' Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops of dew? . . . 

"The hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? " 

These lines, with their eternal inquiry, their knowledge of nature, their faith in a being above 
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man, glorioofl and stately figures, are taken at random from a half-page of the oldest written poem 
extant— so old that it is new. It was written when man was nearer to God than now. It was 
written when the page of nature was new; when the whole world was poetry. 

" Where is the way where light dwelleth? " The golden doors of dawn, where are theyT And 
as for darkness, with all its majesty, its mystery, its large solemnity, its somber and silent domin- 
ion of the universal world, where is the place of itT 

" Hath the rain a father? And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? " 

These awful elements of nature are the same as wheti they first fell from the finger of God. 
The great, white, beautiful, high-bom rain is still the same as when the majestic poet of old sat 
and sang so close to Nature, that he heard the beating of her heart. The fierce and fervid way of 
the lightning up the walls of heaven, the awful autograph of God, written audibly on the porch 
of His eternal house, is the same as of old. All, all are precisely the same ; but our poets see these 
things no more now. Nature, God, has not forgotten us, but our poets have forgotten Nature, 
Godl 

How long does it take to grow a rose tree in a garden? How long are we willing to sit by and 
watch the growth of an olive grove? One, two, five, ten years? And yet how long is it sinc3 you 
planted in your soul, in the richest center of your heart, the love of nature, the love of beauty -^ 
beauty of form; beauty of light; beauty of color; beauty of life? 

** And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden. . . . And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that U plauant to the sight and good for food." 

Please observe that " every tree that was pleasant to the sight" came first. That which was 
"good for food " came last The soul was to be fed first, here in this garden which the Lord God 
planted eastward In Eden; the body, last. Ah I far, very far, have we wandered away, like lost 
children, from the place where ** the Lord God planted every tree that is pleasant to the sight " ; 
and no prophets sit by the wayside, as of old, and cry aloud to the people, "Where is the way 
where light dwelleth? " 

Were I to undertake to write down the alphabet—the very first lesson In the appreciation— of 
poetry, I should begin with the first lesson of God, the very first: "And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light." The next lesson, the next letter of the alphabet, would be given in 
the garden. I would plant a tree " pleasant to the sight." I would mark the miracle of itsdevelop- 
ment, its purity, 1 ts perfume, its perftet f o rm and continual comeliness, its steady and upright stand 
against storms that sometimes seem almost to uproot it, and yet all for its own good; I would 
catch the airy colors of that tree, mark all its moods, the light and shade; would read its 
leaves through and through each day; I would listen to the song of the wind in its branches, for 
this is poetry— God's poetry. 

But who of us cares now for " the way where light dwelleth? " Who cares now for the poetry 
written on the lisping leaves of a tree? Who cares now for "every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight "? Man has built for himself huge walls to shut out the light. The flowers that blossom 
continually along the pages of the prophets of old he never sees any more. The parables of tliat 
divinely beautiful young Jew, Christ, in the language of flowers all over the land, are to him as a 
book that is sealed. Yet the world keeps continually crying out, " Where are the prophets? 
Where are the poets? " I answer, Can a prophet prophesy without faith? 

I say you might as well send a man out in the darkness to gather flowers on yon sunny hillside 
as to ask poetry of an age when faith and hope and charity are rudely thrust aside by the hard, 
mailed hand of doubt. Yea, the blind man may gather some few flowers as the night goes by, but 
he will gather weeds and thistles and poisonous plants as well. We have gathered some few sweet 
flowers of song by the long, long road that reaches back to humble Bethlehem, but we have 
gathered weeds ; much that is worse than weeds. 

On the glowing olive-set hills of Syria, on the burning sands of Arabia, by the biasing shores of 
the Red Sea, where Moses saw the face of God in the burning bush, where men believed, and when 
men believed, when they had faith in God and hope in the Promised Land, there and then was 
poetry conceived. The forty years in the wilderness, the full fervor of heat and light in the open 
flelds, the communion, heart to heart, with nature— there, in the wilderness and by the wayside, 
was planted the germ of songs that have outlived the thousand thousand books written within 
the walls of luxurious Europe. ^ 

Do yon recall the time in our history when the sermon and the song were heard^om Maine 
to the banks of the Mississippi? when the Peter Cartwrlghtsand theLorenso Dows blared the way 
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through the wilderness, for clylliiAtion to follow? Ah I there was faith then; there was hope 
then. By the light of their cabin Area these simple Methodists prayed and sang and believed. 
They, and they alone, after the praying Puritans, set deep in the soil of freedom the foundation- 
stones of this nation. By the light of their cabin fires they married their daughters in Faith ; by 
the light of their cabin fires they burled their dead in Hope. They, in that grand pilgrimage 
pointing to this westmost shore, planted seed that should have flowered long ere thli by this 
great sea. But what followed? What followed over the graves of those grand and simple-mliided 
old Methodists — those prophets in buckskin? What followed but the golden calf, with his cloven 
foot? The seed they planted was trampled into dust, so that to-day we not only liave no poet, but 
we liave not even the hope of a poet. For we have no faith; we have no charity; we have little 
or no real religion at all. 

Not long ago, a rich San Francisco preacher came to see me where I was at work among my 
olive trees. 

** Pretty rough piece of ground you have here." 

" Yes, sir; rough underfoot, but as smooth overhead as any man's land." 

*'Aheml Will olives pay here? " 

This was his first and last concern. The clink of the golden chain which bound that man's 
neck to the golden calf with the cloven foot was heard to rattle on my stony steeps as he spoke. 
Will olives pay here? 

Pay? Pay? In every breath of the sweet sea-wind that lifts their silvery leaves in the sun I 
am paid; paid in imperishable silver every day. I see in their every leaf the oliye branch of the 
dove of old. The olive branch and the breast of the dove are of the same subdued silver hue to- 
day as in the days of Noah ~ as if the oliye branch and the dove had in some sort kept companion- 
ship ever since the days of the deluge. 

If there is a poem, written or unwritten, a song, sung or unsung, sweeter or more plaintive 
than that of the dove singing in the silver-gray olive tree on the mountain steeps, singing in that 
sad, far-off way, as if the waste of waters still encompassed her, and " she found no rest for the aole 
of her foot,"— if there is anything at all that is higher or holier with messages to man, I have not 
found it. 

And yet, still must we ask, When will our great interpreter come? When will the true prophet, 
priest, poet, preacher come to us? For we are continually reminded that it is by the voice of the 
poet only that a nation is allowed to survive. Jerusalem has been permitted to come down to us 
forever glorified; she cherished the poets. But where is Babylon, who cast the prophets into the 
lions' den? Nineveh was " an exceeding great city of three days' Journey." But Nineveh would 
not hear ; and where is Nineveh now? Yet Jerusalem, the city of poetry and song, survives. And 
this is simply because she had Faith and Hope ; and so had her poets, and she did not despise 
them; and her poets made her immortal. And so of Athens. 

True or false, the Greeks had gods, even the Unknown Ood of which Paul spoke; and they 
BBLxxvED. They had Faith and Hope. And so their poets sang, sang in marble. They sang In 
music, sang In the eternal melody of beauty; and their country lives forever. 

No, the poet cannot prove to you the immortality of the soul. There are things that rise above 
the ordinary rules of evidence, and this is one of them. He cannot prove to you, under the strict 
rules of legal evidence, even that the sun will rise to-morrow. But it will surely rise. And just 
as surely shall the soul of man be saved; if it be worth saving, make your soul worth saving. 
That is all. 

Let me invoke your adoration of the light— God's first-bom. Love the light, and every beauti- 
ful blade of grass, and all the myriad beauties that only light can bring. By this light read con- 
tinually the pages of God's poetry; breathe the perfume, hear the melodies, love all the glorious 
k things by the path of God, through this beautiful, beautiful world, where, on every side, the 

1 heavens and the earth seem opening wide, as a book that is to be read. Then will come the new 

poet, the true prophet, toiling, maybe, in the fields, toiling certainly somewhere, as God toils 
continually, as Christ, the carpenter, toiled. He will come, and he will stay where he can hear 
the heart-beats of nature, and the birds can take him into their confidence. He will not come 
from marble halls or massive walls, but he will come humbly, as divine in his humility as the 
men of old, as Christ, with lilies and the olive leaf. 

Let me, even at the risk of repetition, once more call attention to the very few words in this 
marvelous and majestic Book of poetry. I freely confess I owe more to this Book than to all others 
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put together, and make no apology for oontlnnally referring to Ita beautiful llnee. Only abont 
aeyen thousand words ! Yet Noah Webster died with the boast on his Him that he had made a dic- 
tionary of nearly two hundred thousand words I Then oame the Century Dictionary of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand words. The Standard comes nezt» with three hundred thousand words I 
The world is not waiting for words. The world is waiting for truth. And it don't take many 
words, or big words, to tell the truth. Use little bits of baby words, as in the Bible. And then 
big ideas. My young followers, learn all the words you can, but use as few as possible. Have a 
whole standing army at your back; buy, and read, and learn these great big books, eyery one. If 
you can ; but I repeat and repeat, and end this book where I began by begging you, if you have a 
victory to win, to remember the magic of the short Roman sword in reaching the heart. Bemem- 
ber the boy David, who reached the giant's brain with only a pebble. Keep the truthful beauty, 
the brevity of the Bible before you always. Look for good in all things, and you wlU find good in 
all things. Look for the tree that is ** pleasant to the sight," and you will see no other kind. 

A quarter of a century ago, before they pulled down the cross and stations from the arena of 
the Colosseum and burled many pretty traditions under the ruins, there lay, half-way from the 
Arch of Titus, a great shapeless block of marble, half-burled in the weeds and grass by the dusty 
path. And here Michael Angelo was found In the twilight, leaning on this marble and mourn- 
ing bitterly. 

<* And what means this? Michael Angelo, alone and in tears, and yet all the world yours to 
be had for the asking ! Pray why Is this, Michael Angelo? " 

**0h, my sweet friends, as I was passing by, I saw such a vision ~ such a divinely beautiful 
form, hidden In this dusty and shapeless block of marble ~ that I needs must weep because I am 
no longer young and strong to take my chisel and reveal that matchless beauty to man I " 

Whose fault Is It that we, too, do not see the beautiful form in the shapeless block ? Who Is 
to blame that we, too, do not at least see ** every tree that is pleasant to the slghtT *' There Is not 
a block or a rock by the roadside but holds the Image of an angel. 

The happiest and the best i>eople I ever found are the humble wood-carvers high up In the 
northern Alps. They carve Images of Jesus and the Virgin for the poorer churches, and, like 
Michael Angelo, they see forms of beauty in every block. And how many great men have de- 
scended from these bleak passes to take part in the story of the world I They love all beauty ; all. 
When the first-born, or the elder son, comes of age and goes forth, as Is the custom, to battle with 
the world and better the fortunes of loved ones left behind, the mother pulls a flower, a leaf, a 
blade of grass, as she goes with the others down the rough field to the gate, and she places this 
between the lids of the little Book quietly, tenderly. Not a word is said as she hands him his 
holy equipments for the fight of life before him ; but he understands. Another time, under other 
skies, he will open the Book, will read some sweet meaning, long and tender lesson from the 
flower, leaf, or grass blade therein, and be the better, braver, for this simple bit from the book 
of nature. It Is mother's flower, leaf, or blade of grass, and wherever that meets his vision as he 
travels the wilds of Australia or the corn-fields of America, his heart will beat high, and he will 
not be lonely then. He will hear the birds, as at home ; he will smell the sweet, moist mosses of 
his mountain home; he will see goodness, glory, beauty, in "every tree that Is pleasant to the 
sight." His heart is good. He has learned to love the beautiful, to look for the beautiful In all 
things, and so will he find the beautiful In all things to the end. 

Let us remember always that man is not wicked, but weak. Ignorant— piteously weak in his 
ignorance. But let us be patient with him. The best of us have blemishes, weak spots here and 
there, now and then. There are spots even In the sun. There Is also an Infinity of light. God 
made the spots, and He will look to the spots. Let us concern ourselves with the light. 



And ever and ever His boundless blue, 
And ever and ever His green, green sod. 
And ever and ever between the two 
Walk the wonderful winds of God. 
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